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THE  RELIGIOUS  WARS  OF  FRANCE.* 


The  history  of  Protestantism  in 
France  has  not  yet  received  that  at¬ 
tention  wliich  tlie  subject  demands  at 
the  hands  of  either  English  or  French 
writers.  M.  ^Michelet  and  M.  Henri 
INIartin  have  nevertheless  by  sympa¬ 
thetic  treatment  contributed  much  tow¬ 
ards  restoring  in  its  true  color  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  history  of  France,  and  ren¬ 
dering  justice  to  the  memory  of  the 
Protestants  whose  portraits  had  hither¬ 
to  been  drawn  by  their  enemies.  Ranke, 
in  Germany,  had  previously  produced 
three  volumes  containing  a  history  of  the 
gre.at  contest  between  the  Catholics  and 

1.  T^e  Afiissarre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  ‘prece¬ 
ded  by  a  IIMory  of  the  Bttigious  Wars  in  the 
Jiiign  of  Charles  JX.  By  lleury  White.  Lon¬ 
don,  1868. 

2.  Le^  Guises,  les  Valois,  et  Philippe  II. 
Par  M.  Joseph  do  Croze.  2  vols.  Paris,  18(56. 

8.  Henri  de  Valois  et  la  Pologne  en  1572. 
Par  le  Marquis  do  Noailles.  3  vola  Pari^  1867. 

4.  Guerres  de  Religion.  Par  J.  Michelet. 
Paris,  1856. 

5.  Histoire  de  France.  Par  Leopold  Ranke. 
3  vols.  Paris,  1868. 
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the  Huguenots,  by  which  the  former  writ¬ 
ers  have  largely  profited,  and  which 
have  all  the  merits  of  impartiality,  good 
jutlgment,  and  patient  examination  of 
original  documents,  w'hich  distinguish 
th.at  eminent  historian.  Nevertheless  a 
complete  and  unprejudiced  account  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Protestantism  in  France 
is  still  to  be  looked  for.  Meanwhile  the 
works,  the  titles  of  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  form  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  history  of  this  period. 
Mr.White’s  volume,  “The  Massacre  of  St. 
Rartholoraew,”  is  a  valuable  fragment  ot 
historical  narrative.  We  should  have  de¬ 
sired  a  more  complete  account  of  the  rise 
and  spread  of  Protestantism  in  France, 
and  of  the  internal  organization  of  the 
Huguenot  party.  He  has,  as  his  preface 
informs  us,  searched  the  public  records 
of  Montpellier,  Xismes,  Grenoble,  and 
other  cities  for  information,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  overlooked  La  Ro¬ 
chelle,  which  was  for  so  long  a  period  the 
capital  and  head -quarters  of  the  Huguenot 
party.  The  book  is  however  a  substan- 
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tial,  useful,  and  interesting  product  of  ism  on  the  whole  must  be  said  to  l)ave 
much  original  research,  written  in  a  good  failed  in  France,  yet  the  history  of  the 
style  and  with  equitable  judgment,  great  struggle  will  ever  remain  among 
Tile  two  volumes  by  M.  de  Croze  con-  the  most  interesting  of  tlie  record.s  of 
tain,  besides  a  brief,  impartial,  and  clear  humanity  ;  while  by  its  stinly  the  sub- 
narrative,  a  number  of  letters  of  the  prin-  sequent  destinies  of  the  French  nation 
CCS  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  collected  are  in  a  large  measure  explained  and  ac- 
from  various  sources  and  now  published  counted  for. 

from  the  original  documents  for  the  first  Up  to  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
time;  while  the  work  of  M.  de  Noailles  Francis  II.  (a.d.  1559)  the  Protestants 
comprises  likewise  a  mass  of  newly-  had  for  forty  years  resigned  themselves 
published  correspondence  and  State  to  be  tortureil  and  burnt,  ('alvin,  whose 
jtapers,  and  a  complete  account  of  the  spiritual  .authority  was  absolute  over 
election  of  Henri  HI.  to  the  crown  of  tiie  whole  of  the  Keformed  party  in 
Poland  and  of  the  connexion  which  that  France,  had  declared,  in  harmony  with 
transjiction  had  with  the  history  of  his  belief  in  Predestination,  that  resis- 
France  and  of  Europe.  tance  to  the  civil  power  was  not  justifi- 

The  character  of  every  n.ation  in  Eu-  ed  by  the  tenets  of  the  (iospel.  With 
rope  underwent  a  great  change  during  the  Kenaissance,  however,  and  the  study 
this  sixteenth  century,  which  will  ever  be  of  antiquity,  republican  doctrines,  a.s 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  crises  in  evidenced  by  that  burning,  withering 
the  w^orld’s  history.  The  faith  and  denunciation  of  tyranny,  the  Contr'  Un 
moral  constitution  of  every  nationality  of  La  Biietie,  began  to  prevail  among 
was  then  tried  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  men  of  culture  ;  the  frightful  sufierings 
new  opinions,  .and  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Heformers  exasperated  the  minds 
of  its  duration  the  spiritual  destinies  of  of  all  with  any  pretence  to  human  feel- 
nnankind  were  subject  to  the  dreadful  ing  ;  the  high  spirits  of  the  daring 
and  incessant  arbitrament  of  sword  and  and  impetuous  l^rotestant  tiohlati^e  as- 
fire.  It  was  .an  age  of  martyr-spirits  and  sinned  the  lead  of  the  in  w  movement; 
ferocious  passions,  of  evangelical  aspi-  the  policy  of  saintly  acquiescence  un¬ 
ration,  of  crime  and  violence  of  the  der  the  cruel  aggressions  of  tyranny 
most  fearful  atrocity,  and  of  Machiavell-  and  bigotry  began  to  be  questioned, 
ian  conspiracies  against  the  rights  of  con-  and  men  dareil  to  look  to  the  swonl 
science,  concerted  with  diabolic.al  inge-  as  the  most  righteous  defence  of  the 
unity,  and  wrought  out  on  a  scale  of  Gospel — to  be  drawn  in  defence  of  the 
appalling  magnitude.  France,  as  well  insulted  majesty  of  God  ;  Venr/er  JHcu 
from  her  peculiar  position  as  from  the  became  henceforward  a  Huguenot  watch- 
character  of  her  government  and  its  alii-  word.  3Ioreover,  the  accession  of  Fran- 
ances,  offered  a  battle  ground  for  the  cis  II.,  a  boy  of  not  sixteen  years  of  age, 
rival  creeds  on  wdiich  the  partisans  of  concurred  to  release  the  l{eli»imers  from 
the  Papacy,  aided  by  Italian  and  Spanish  the  doctrine  of  servile  and  passive  obe- 
intrigue,  gold,  and  auxiliaries,  attempted  dienceto  civil  authority,  for  it  was  not  the 
by  every  appliance  of  art,  perfiily,  vio-  boy  kiny  wlio  was  really'  governing  the 
lence,  and  cruelty  to  annihilate  Ihotest-  country,  and  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
autism  within  the  whole  limits  of  the  cruelty  and  persecution  which  distin- 
country.  The  history  of  this  contest  is  guished  his  reign,  but  the  ruthlc.^s  and 
crowded  with  tragic  and  p.alhetic  inci-  )>ersoculing  Guises,  the  uncles  of  his  wife 
dents,  with  barbarous  executions,  with  Mary  Stuart,  who  exercised  real  sove- 
crucl  massacres  and  persecutions  under  reignty  in  his  name, 
every  form,  with  battles,  sieges,  and  com-  The  Guises  w'cre  a  younger  branch 
bats,  with  anarchy  and  sedition,  and  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  which  claim- 
with  intervals  of  jteace  hardly  less  cruel  ed  to  be  descended  from  Charlemagne; 
than  tlie  periods  of  war  which  they  su-  they  had,  although  strangers  in  France, 
perseded.  In  no  part  of  Europe  was  the  usurped  a  place  equal  to  and  some- 
great  contest  between  Protestantism  and  times  above  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
Catholicism  carried  on  with  greater  gal-  and  became  more  insidious  and  hard 
lantry  and  perseverance  on  the  side  of  ly  less  dangerous  rivals  of  the  inonar- 
the  Protestants ;  and  though  Protestant-  chy  than  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  in  the 
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previous  century.  Francis,  the  second 
Duke  of  Guise,  had  a<lded  Metz  and 
Calais  to  France ;  and  the  viuor  of  his 
character,  and  occasional  niagnaniinily 
in  success  by  which  he  niitij^atcd  liis  or¬ 
dinary  ferocity  and  intolerance,  render¬ 
ed  him  the  most  redonbt.able  cliief  of 
the  Catholic  party.  His  brother,  the 
(^•lrdinal  <rf  Lorraine,  was  witty,  elo- 
fjnent,  le.-irned,  and  politic,  but  vindic¬ 
tive,  violent,  and  covetous,  and  said  to 
be  wanting  in  conr.age,  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  Princes  of  the  house  of  Guise,  who, 
subtle  in  intrigue,  daring  in  action,  ami 
suspicions  of  friend  and  foe,  united  such 
pride  and  dignity  of  bearing  with  such 
dexterity,  jilianey,  .and  elegance  of  de¬ 
meanor,  tliat  it  was  said,  “  ka  antrea prtu- 
CCS  /xiraiaanietit  axprH  ti'eujr." 

The  chief  rivals  of  the  (iuises  were 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon — 
the  vacillating  .and  we.ak-mindetl  but 
brave  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  King  •)f  Na¬ 
varre,  and  his  brother  Louis,  the  brill¬ 
iant,  gallant,  .and  chivalrous  Prince  of 
Comle;  next  to  them  came  the  power¬ 
ful  family  of  the  Montmorencies,  at 
whose  head  w.as  Xc  Grand  ConuGahk 
Anne  de  Montmorency.  But  all  these, 
and  the  Chatillons,  a  great  family  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  represented  by  Coligny  and  his 
brother  d’Andelot,  nephews  of  Anne  de 
Montmorency,  were  denied  all  a])proach 
to  the  King’s  person,  and  the  discontent 
thus  excited  exasperated  the  feelings  of 
indignation  caused  by  the  cruellies  per- 
]»etr.ated  upon  the  Protestant  party, 
which  culmnated  in  the  celebrated  but 
abortive  conspiracy  called  the  Coiijura- 
tion  d'AtnUdse,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  deliver  the  young  king  from  the 
tutelage  of  the  Guises  (.\.i>.  1560).  Upon 
the  failure  of  this  plot,  numberless  san¬ 
guinary  executions  without  trial  were 
committed  ujton  Protestant  and  other 
noblejnen  with  merciless  and  unsparing 
ferocity.  The  Loire  was  covered  with 
flo;iting  bodies,  att.ached  to  poles,  some¬ 
times  lifteen  together.  The  streets  of 
Amboise  tlowed  with  blood;  the  spect.a- 
cle  of  the  execution  of  prisoners  was  a 
daily  after-dinner  amusement  with  the 
Guises  and  the  court.  The  young  king 
and  Mary  Stuart  were  taught  to  find 
delight  ill  the  dying  convulsions  of  their 
subjects,  and  here  the  child,  who  was 
afterwards  Charles  IX.,  first  snufted  that 
odor  of  carnage  with  which  he  grew 


furious  at  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartho¬ 
lomew. 

The  death  of  Francis  IL,  one  of  the 
sickliest  of  the  sickly  brood  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  deprived  the  Guises  of  the 
regency,  which  was  now  assumed  by  the 
(iueen-mother,  after  a  life  of  subjection 
and  obscurity,  in  the  name  of  Charles 
IX.,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  At 
first  C'atherme,  who  was  perfectly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  all  moral  and  religious  consider¬ 
ations,  seemed  inclined  to  lean  to  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  as  being  the  weakest  and  more 
manageable  party,  and  published  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1562,  the  celebrated  Edict  grant¬ 
ing  to  the  Protestants  permission  to 
hold  religious  meetings,  and  abolishing 
all  pen.alties  enacted  against  them.  But 
the  Guises,  urged  by  the  rancor  of  dis¬ 
appointed  ambition,  now  contracteil  that 
secret  and  treasonable  alliance  with 
Philip  H.,  which  they  continued  till  their 
fall.  From  the  dark  and  monstrous 
j)ower  presided  over  by  the  solitary  bu¬ 
reaucrat  of  the  Escurial,  they  began  to 
derive  that  mysterious  strength  which 
enabled  them  to  become  ultimately  the 
rivals  of  monarchy  itself.  Tliey  were, 
indeed,  to  make  use  of  the  term  applied 
by  his  enemies  to  Henri  de  (Juise,  true 
Princes  of  Darkness,  and  the  consum¬ 
mate  address  of  their  conduct  and  the 
duplicity  of  their  nature  renders  it  very' 
difficult  always  to  give  the  true  inter¬ 
pretation  of  their  actions.  The  re.al  pur- 
j»ort  of  their  designs  seems  to  be  that 
they  foresaw  that  in  the  sickly  sons  of 
Catherine  de  Medici,  the  race  of  the 
Valois  would  come  to  an  end  ;  th.at  the 
throne  of  France  might  then  be  seized 
by  an  audacious  chief  who  had  assumed 
the  greatest  share  of  infiuence  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  most  certain  w.ay 
of  arriving  at  such  a  dangerous  eminence 
W'as  to  put  themselves  forward  as  the 
champions  of  Catholicism.  The  frightful 
massacre  of  the  Prote.stant8  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1562,  at  the  little  townof  Vassy, 
in  Champagne,  which  w.is  superintended 
by  the  Duke  Francis  in  person,  raised  a 
furious  irritation  among  the  Protestants 
and  a  ferocious  joy  among  their  adver¬ 
saries.  Rough  wood-cut  representations, 
with  a  narrative  of  the  horrible  transac¬ 
tion,  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  this 
method  of  appealing  to  the  pas.sions  and 
imagination  of  the  people  by  engravings 
and  pictures  was  used  by  both  parties 
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during  tlie  whole  of  the  wars.  The  gra¬ 
vest  magistrates  of  the  Parliament  show¬ 
ed  their  liorrorof  the  frightful  atrocity 
when  Guise  entered  Paris  after  the  mas¬ 
sacre.  Two  of  them,  Ilarlai  and  Seguier, 
refused  to  occupy  their  seats  on  the  day 
on  which  the  man  of  blood  appeared  in 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Montmoren¬ 
cy,  how'ever,  and  the  Parti  Politique, 
the  moderate  party,  as  they  styled  them¬ 
selves,  had  joined  the  faction  of  the 
Guises  ;*  and  soon  after  tlie  Guises,  with 
Montmorency  and  Antoine  de  Bourbon, 
King  of  Navarre,  who  had  deserted  the 
cause  of  the  Huguenots,  got  possession 
of  the  King’s  person  at  Fyntainebleau 
by  a  coup  de  main.  Tliis  audacious 
usurpation,  coming  after  the  massacre  of 
Vassy,  and  follow'ed  by  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  January,  was  the  signal 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  great  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  war.  Tlie  mutual  exasperation  of 
the  two  sects  had  been  increasing  with 
frightful  rapidity.  The  Protestants  be¬ 
gan  to  search  their  Bibles  anew  for  texts 
to  justify  recourse  to  the  sword.  The 
jroorer  noblesse,  full  of  the  old  traditions 
of  feudal  independence,  were  by  no  means 
likely  to  submit  lamely  to  massacres  as 
horrible  as  Vassy,  and  penalties  which 
made  life  itself  intolerable.  Condc,  the 
.acknowledged  chief  of  the  Huguenots, 
had  been  for  some  time  in  the  field,  but 
he  w'aited  for  Coligny,  whose  stern  .and 
upright  spirit  had  long  debated  within 
itself  the  lawfulness  of  armed  resistance 
to  authority,  and  his  doubts  and  hesita¬ 
tions  on  this  head  were  terminated  by 
the  v.aliant  counsel  of  his  noble-spirited 
wife,  Charlotte  de  Laval. 

One  night,  as  the  Admir.al  lay  sleep¬ 
less  in  his  bed,  ruminating  on  the 
.wretched  condition  of  the  Protestants, 
and  still  hesitating,  he  heard  sobs  from 
the  lady  at  his  side,  who  mourned  over 
the  miseries  of  the  Church,  and  the 
defenceless  state  of  its  children.  “Ma¬ 
dame,”  said  Coligny,  “j»ut  your  hand 


*  One  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of  tlie 
time  occurred  at  this  period.  Coude,  returning, 
as  was  his  wont,  from  the  Ilugucuot  pr^che  at  the 
head  of  BOO  harquebusmen,  met  the  Guises  at  the 
head  of  their  troops  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The 
rival  chiefs  saluted  each  other  and  passed  on. 
Theodore  Beaa  was  the  preacher  that  day.  He 
wore  a  breastplate.  Instead  of  the  ringing  of  the 
bells,  the  shots  of  harquebuses  called  together 
the  Huguenot  congregations. 


upon  your  bosom  and  examine  your  con¬ 
science.  Is  th.at  in  a  condition  to  en¬ 
counter  disaster,  shame,  and  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  a  people  trho  judge  of  all 
things  by  success.^  Can  you  support 
treachery,  flight,  nakedness,  hunger,  the 
hunger  of  your  children,  death  by  an 
executioner,  and  to  see,  perchance,  your 
husband  drawn  on  .a  hurdle?  I  give 
you  three  weeks  to  consider.”  But  his 
wife  replied  with  imjietuosity,  “  Do  not 
let  the  dead  of  three  weeks  rest  on  your 
head  :  ”  and  after  this  scene  of  real  life — 
as  pathetic  as  any  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  tragic  drama — Coligny'  determine*! 
likewise  to  commit  at  once  the  cause  of 
his  cree*l  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

War  commenced  on  the  side  of  the 
Huguenots*  with  a  wild  and  brilliant 
exploit  of  the  Protestant  noblesse.  The 
daring  Coinl**,  w'itli  two  thousand  young 
Protestant  cavaliers,  carried  Orleans  in  a 
cavalry  charge.  The  impetuous  ban*l 
rode  for  six  le.agne8onasunny  afternoon, 
ventre  a  terre,  with  shouts  ami  shrieks  of 
laughter,  as  horseman  or  baggage  rolled 
down  in  their  headlong  speed  into  the 
dust,  and  took  the  jdace  by  surjirise. 
In  such  mad  fashion  began  one  of  the 
most  horrible  civil  wars  in  history'.  \'il- 
lage  people  who  saw  them  pass  said  it 
w.as  a  wild  frolic  of  .all  the  m.ad  fellows 
of  France — de  tons  les  fous  de  la  Prance. 
The  story  of  the  massacre  of  Vassy  had 
.already  put  the  Protestants  in  motion, 
but  the  news  of  th.at  of  Sens,  w'here  a 
hundred  defenceless  j)eople  peri.shed,  jter- 
petrated  also  by  one  of  the  Guises,  a 
month  later,  set  every  centre  of  Protest¬ 
antism  in  France  in  a  blaze.  Every 
Huguenot  deemed  it  [»rudent  to  take  arms 
for  his  life  and  his  family,  and  to  ri.-k  all, 
rather  than  submit  to  be  so  t.amely  butch¬ 
ered.  The  couriers  of  Conde  galloped 
with  their  fatal  missives  from  Orleans  to 
every  point  of  the  compass.  With  one 
impulse,  .as  though  at  the  signal  of  one 
electric  current  darting  across  the  length 
.  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the  gleam  of 
Huguenot  steel  flashed  along  the  Loire 


•  The  orifiin  of  the  name  “  HuRiienot  ”  is,  as  is 
well  known,  involved  in  miicli  obscurity.  Son;e 
derive  it  from  “  Kidgenossen.”  We  incline,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  derivation  from  “  HuKue.s.”  Tlie  Gui- 
sarda  vaunted  the  descent  of  their  chiefs  the  Guises 
from  Charlemagne,  and  taunted  the  Protestants, 
who  were  royalists,  for  preferring  the  dynasty  of 
“  Hugues  Cajiet." 
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from  Blois  to  Tours  and  from  Tours  to 
Angers;  it  sprang  from  town  to  town  in 
Normandy,  and  girdled  the  coa.st ;  the 
lialf  of  I.anguedoc  sprang  to  arms,  and 
tlie  great  cities  of  Guyenne  and  Gascogny 
declared  for  the  white  scarf  of  the 
Huguenots  ami  the  black  minister’s  gown 
of  Geneva,  Dauphiny,  with  tlie  massa¬ 
cre  of  the  Vaudois  still  in  her  memory, 
arose.  Lyons  was  carried  away  by  the 
hot  fervor  of  the  hour,  ami  t'halons, 
Mayon,  and  Autun,  followed  in  her  wake, 
'fhe  insati.-ible  Erinnyes  of  religious  war 
were  thus  let  loose,  and  Eniiiee  was 
doomed  for  nearly  h.alf  a  century  to  be 
the  prey  of  fury  and  r.age  more  sangui¬ 
nary  ami  detestable  than  the  appetite  for 
blood  of  the  wolf  and  the  tiger.  The 
Hug  uenots  by  no  means  escaped  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  the  ferocious  passions  of  the 
time,  but,  as  a  general  rule*,  less  implaca¬ 
ble  to  men,  it  was  on  stones,  on  images, 
on  monuments,  on  cathedrals,  and  on  all 
the  jiaraphei nalia  of  the  rites  of  Gatho- 
lic  worship,  that  tliey  spent  their  whole 
fury.  On  the  2 1st  of  April,  1562,  began 
that  lamentable  burst  of  fanatic  fury 
which  has  done  more  than  all  the  wrath 
of  the  elements  or  the  corroding  breath 
of  time  to  destroy  the  gigantic,  and  yet 
fairy-like,  monuments  of  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  the  Middle  Ages.  ( )n  that 
day  the  Huguenot  soldiers  commenced 
their  work  of  demolition  on  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  churches  of  Orleans,  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  altars,  defacing  the  tracery,  break¬ 
ing  the  emblazoned  windows,  and  burn¬ 
ing  the  richly  c.arved  wood-work.  The 
chiefs  at  first  endeavorcil  to  stay  the 
work  of  havoc;  they  rushed  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  Cond6  seized  a  harquebus  and 
aimed  it  at  a  Huguenot  fanatic  mounted 
aloft  and  pulling  down  an  image.  “J/on- 
sietir,''  cried  the  soldier,  “  ayez  pitfience 
que  ftibatte  cette  idole,  vans  ttw  tuerez 
apris."  After  many  such  vain  ellbrts  the 
leaders  seemed  to  see  that  it  was  the  will 
of  Heaven,  and  ceased  to  attempt  to 
restrain  their  men. 

The  demons  of  destruction  awoke  as  .at 
a  trumpet-blast,  and  swarmed  over  the 
Avliole  length  and  breadth  of  France. 
The  crowbar,  the  hammer,  and  the  a.\e 
were  plied  with  unwe*ar}ing  fury  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  not 
in  creating,  but  in  destroying.  Neither 
delicate  tracery,  nor  vermeil  or  golden- 
tinted  window,  nor  tombs  or  efligies  of 


kings,  or  s.aiuts,  or  heroes,  found  grace  in 
the  eyes  of  tlie  ravagers.  The  ehaborate 
workmanship  of  five  hundred  years  jier- 
ished  in  one  day.  The  bones  of  saints 
were  torn  from  their  reliquaries,  some¬ 
times  forced  by  torture  from  the  priests, 
and  defiled  and  burnt,  while  the  r.abble 
paraded  themselves  in  mock  solemnity 
with  the  mitres  of  bi-hops  and  abbots  on 
their  heads,  and  rochets,  copes,  ami  other 
jiriestly  vestments,  on  their  shoulders, 
before  throwing  them  on  the  blazing  bon¬ 
fire  of  the  market-place. 

Such  a  storm  of  sacrilege  and  violence 
evoked  in  the  breasts  of  the  C’atholic 
masses  a  rage  for  blood  and  vengeance 
of  the  deadliest  intensity.  In  every  prov¬ 
ince  the  two  factions  wiiited  but  for  the 
word  and  the  occa.sion  to  springlike  fero¬ 
cious  beasts  upon  each  otlier — to  kill  or 
to  be  killed.  After  some  fruitle.ss 
attempts  at  negotiation  by  the  Queen- 
mother,  the  Catholic  chiefs  determined  to 
let  loose  the  multitude  ujion  the  heretics 
by  proclamation  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1563,  authorized  all  the  inhabitants  of  ci¬ 
ties  .and  villages  to  take  up  arms,  not  only 
against  the  spoliators  of  their  churches, 
but  against  those  who  held  unlicensed 
prayer-meetings.  War,  indeed,  8eeme<l 
the  only  method  of  settling  a  question, 
for  which  neither  .side  could  imagine  any 
pe.aceful  solution  possible.  The  religious 
unity  of  France,  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  first  Frank  king,  consecrated  with 
the  reverence  and  prescription  of  centu¬ 
ries,  seemed  to  every  Catholic  the  indis- 
jieiisable  condition  of  national  life.  In¬ 
deed,  many  even  of  the  most  enlightened 
professors  of  both  creeds  looked  upon 
the  coe.xistence  of  twodiftereiit  forms  of 
Christian  worship  in  the  same  country 
as  an  absolute  impossibility.  The  Cath¬ 
olic  regarded  the  very  contemplation  of 
such  a  state  of  things  as  impious  ami 
treasonable,  while  the  Huguenot’s  convic¬ 
tion  was  that  his  w.as  no  new  religion, 
but  that  of  the  primitive  Church,  .and 
the  oidy  one  to  be  tolerate<l  in  a  St.ate. 
If  such  was  the  state  of  mind  among  the 
more  refined  Catholics,  among  the  peo- 
j»le  the  same  convictions  became  allied 
with  the  grossest  passion,  prejudice,  and 
superstition,  and  were  sanctified  with  .all 
the  most  cherished  memories  of  youth 
and  the  more  sacred  traditions  of  time. 

The  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew 
stands  out  with  such  a  hue  of  crimson 
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horror  from  tlie  rest  of  the  terrible  his-  souled  Huguenot  wiclow,Jeanne(l’Albret, 
tory  of  this  century,  that  the  ten  years  and  her  son,  Henri  of  Navarre,  aehild  of 
of  carnage  and  terror  which  preceded,  nine,  destined  to  close,  after  tiiirty  years  of 
and  the  twenty-five  which  followed,  bloodshed,  the  sanguinary  epoch  of  wars 
seem  less  inhuman  by  comparison.  Hut  of  which  his  father  was  among  the  first 
the  story  of  the  whole  time  is  a  confus-  victims.  The  giillant  and  brilliant  Condo, 
ed  chaos  of  assassination  and  butchery,  whose  legend  on  his  banner  was  '■'•iJoux 
which  the  imagination  wearies  with  le,  phil  pour  Christ  et  la  patrie,"  was 
loathing  at  all  attempts  to  realize.  The  first  made  prisoner  at  Dreux,  and  siibse- 
Catholics  .and  Protestants,  like  two  hos-  quently,  .after  having  h  d  the  charge  at 
tile  races  intermingled  on  the  whole  soil  Jarn.ac,  assassinated  on  the  field,  where 
of  France,  carried  on  a  merciless  struggle  he  had  fallen  with  his  horse  shot  under 
for  thirty-five  years  with  countless  vicis-  him,  and  given  up  his  gauntlet.  The 
situdes  of  fortune.  Every  province  and  fiery  prince  led  his  cavaliers  on  that  occa- 
alinost  every  city  was  won  and  lost,  and  sion  with  a  leg  broken  by  a  horse-kick, 
lost  and  won,  again  and  again  by  Catho-  which  set  the  bone  sticking  through  his 
lies  .and  Huguenots.  There  w'cre  six  sep-  boot,  ami  cried  before  the  charge,  “AV 
arate  civil  wars,  followed  by  as  many  in-  hlessefraufnise  f  roiri  le  monicnt  taut  de- 
effecttial  treaties  of  peace.  The  Catholics  sire,  souretiez  en  quel  Hat  Louis  de.  liour- 
were  victorious  in  nearly  .all  the  pitched  ho7i  entre  an  eomhat  pour'  Christ  et  sa 
battles — in  that  of  Dreux  in  1563,  and  in  patriey  History  also  signalizes  at  that 
those  of  .Tarnac  and  Montcontour  in  1569.  desperate  conflict  the  fall  of  an  old  Hu- 
The  battle  of  Saint  Denis,  fought  in  1567,  guenot  patriarch,  who  with  a  band  of  his 
was  the  only  one  in  which  the  Huguenots  descendants,  twenty-two  in  number,  sons 
gained  .any  adv.antage,  and  in  that  the  and  grandsons,  formed  an  heroic  ram- 
c.avaliers  *>f  the  white  mantle,  with  ))art  in  front  of  the  dying  (\jnde,  and 
vastly  inferior  numbers,  displayed  them-  fought  till  only  seven  survived.' 
selves  so  gallantly,  that  the  envoy  of  the  The  war  was  rendered  more  ferocious 
Sultan, who  was  present,  cried,  “  With  ten  by  the  employment  on  both  sides  of  mer- 
thousand  such  horsemen  my  master  cenary  German  and  Swiss  Heifers  and 
would  conquer  the  world.”  Hut  even  in  Landsknechts,  whose  habits  of  violence 
defeat,  the  Huguenots,  under  the  general-  and  plunder  had  grown  in  ferocity 
shijtof  the  unconquerable  Col igny,  show-  inversely  with  the  progress  of  the  age  in 
ed  so  terrible  a  front,  that  their  adveiTsa-  i>olish  and  sentiment.  Hoth  parties 
ries  were  glad  to  let  them  retire  unmoles-  appe.alcd  abroad  for  such  assistance,  and 
ted,  and,  after  each  victory,  a  peace  was  both  parties  hired  foreign  troops;  but  in 
concluded,  containing  more  or  less  of  the  such  cases  the  odium  rests  with  those 
provisions  in  favor  of  toleration  in  the  who  begin.  Coligny  declared  .at  the  out- 
Edict  of  January,  according  to  the  for-  set  th.at  he  would  prefer  to  die  rather 
tune  of  the  hour.  than  that  his  party,  '^'•ceuxde  la  reliqion," 

The  three  principal  leaders  of  the  Cath-  should  be  the  first  to  introduce  foreign 
die  party  were  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  armies  into  France.  The  confederated 
the  Connetable  Anne  de  Montmorency,  Protestants,  to  show  that  they  xvere  the 
and  the  Marechal  Saint  Andre,  who  form-  national  party,  had  adopted  the  royal 
ed  the  union  known  by  the  name  of  the  color,  white,  for  their  clo.aks  .and  their 
Triumvirate,  and  the  precursor  of  the  scarfs,  to  which  the  (iuises  and  the 
League.  One  by  onethese  triumvirs,  and  Papists  rejilied  at  once  by  putting  on  the 
the  chief  princes  of  the  blood,  perished  on  colors  of  Spain,  the  red  cloak  and  the 
the  field  or  beneath  the  hand  of  the  assas-  red  scaif,  adding  however  a  white  cross 
sin.  Montmorency  fell  beneath  the  pistol-  to  keep  up  some  appe.arance  of  loyalty, 
shot  of  a  Scotch  soldier  on  the  field  of  The  Pap.al  fanatics,  the  Guis.ards  and  their 
Saint  Denis.  Saint  Andre  perished  at  the  ambitious  ,aml  intriguing  chiefs,  were 
battle  of  Dreux.  The  Duke  of  Guise  died  utterly  insensible  to  all  considerations  of 
before  Orleans,  wounded  by  the  poisoned  patriotism,  and  were  prepared  to  make 
pistol-bullets  of  Poltrot.  Antoine  de  Hour-  the  country  the  vassal  of  Sp.ain  at  the 
bon,  the  King  of  Navarre,  perished  by  a  price  of  the  extermination  of  the  Hugue- 
hanjuebus-shot  at  the  storming  of  Rouen  nots.  Philip  rc[>lied  to  the  solicitations 
in  1562,  leaving  behind  him  his  strong-  of  the  Queen-mother  and  the  Guises  by 
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an  offer  of  35,000  men,  but  tlie  Queen- 
mother  w;is  not  nnxloua  to  h.ave  so  many 
Spanisli  troops  in  the  country,  and  his 
assistance  was  confined  eventually  to  a 
lesser  supply  of  soldiers,  while  he  con¬ 
stantly  renewed  his  subsidies  of  money. 

The  Popes  likewise  sent  frequent  sup¬ 
plies  of  money  and  men,  and  while  Pius 
V.,  whose  intolerance  was  as  ferocious 
as  that  of  the  Innocents  and  Montforts  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  filled  the  Papal 
chair,  he  was  unwearied  in  his  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  liulls  and  encyclical  letters,  con- 
si, <;nln"  heretics  to  eternal  torments,  and 
exhorting  all  Christian  peojfie  to  aid  in 
their  extermination.  All  Europe  took 
part  more  or  less  in  the  struggle  in  turn, 
and  the  Protestant  I’linces  of  (xermany 
and  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzer¬ 
land  rendereil  the  same  service  to  their 
French  brethren  of  the  liefonn  which  the 
Catholic  States  did  to  their  own  co-reli 
gionists.  Indeed,  the  civil  war  in  France 
was  but  an  episode  in  the  great  European 
struggle  of  Spain  and  the  Papacy  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  Keform,  and  its 
vicissitudes  were  largely  influenced  by 
the  fortunes  of  the  great  struggle  which 
was  going  on  in  the  Low  Countries. 
The  second  great  rising  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  in  1507  was  a  reply  to  the  victories 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  execution  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn.  Nor  were 
the  successes  of  the  Protestants  in  Scot¬ 
land  against  Mary  the  niece  of  the  Gui-ses 
without  due  eftect  on  the  resolution  of 
the  Huguenot  chiefs  to  appeal  once  again 
to  the  judgment  of  war. 

The  great  centre  in  France  of  the 
IIu  guenot  power  was  at  La  llochellc. 
This  strongly-fortified  maritime  city, 
with  its  poj)uIation  of  daring  seamen 
and  enterprising  merchants  and  ship¬ 
owners,  declared,  on  the  10th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1 568,  for  the  “  Cause,”  and 
thenceforward,  until  the  famous  siege  by 
Richelieu,  remained  the  stronghold  and 
military  base  of  the  Huguenots.  That 
they  could  here  receive  assistance  both 
in  arms  and  men  from  England  was  not 
one  of  the  least  of  its  advantages.  The 
Rochellois  dedicated  their  lives  and 
money  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  re¬ 
ligion,  and  their  shipowners,  some  of 
whom  possessed  as  many  as  ten  vessels, 
sent  forth  a  cloud  of  Corsairs,  to  whom 
the  English  ports  were  always  open, 
who  ransacked  every  Catholic  ship 


which  came  in  their  way,  and  gave 
tithes  of  their  spoils  towards  the  support 
of  the  war. 

Rochelle,  in  the  second  war  of  reli¬ 
gion,  was  named  as  the  place  of  rendez¬ 
vous  for  the  Protestant  chiefs.  Thither 
Conde  and  Coligny  had  escaped  after  .a 
rapid  and  perilous  flight  from  a  treach¬ 
erous  attempt  at  capture  by  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  dragging  with  them  their 
wives  and  children.  Their  marvellous 
passage  over  the  Loire,  near  the  Hugue¬ 
not  city  of  Sancerre,  was  considered  as 
a  direct  manifestation  of  the  favor  of 
Heaven.  The  whole  party  crossed  at  a 
))laee  only  fordable  at  extraordinary 
seasons.  As  they  passed  through  the 
water  they  raised  the  chant  of  the  Psalm, 
“  I)i  exitu  IsmU.,"  and  the  river  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  rose  so  as  to  keep 
back  their  pmrsuers. 

To  La  Rochelle  likewise  at  this  period 
came  the  widowed  .Jeanne  d’Albret  with 
her  son,  Henri  of  Navarre,  to  take  part 
in  the  councils  of  the  Protestant  chiefs, 
and  showetl  herself  as  daring  as  Conde 
and  .as  firm  as  Coligny  himself  in  her 
resolve  to  live  and  die  for  the  Faith. 
After  the  defeat  of  Jarnac,  Jeanne 
d’Alliret,  who,  it  was  said,  had  nothing 
of  a  woman  in  her  but  the  sex,  joined 
the  army  with  her  son  and  the  young 
Conde,  .sun  of  the  gallant  chief  who  was 
murdered  on  the  field  of  Dreux.  The 
great-hearted  princess  harangued  the 
discomfited  Huguenot  gentlemen  with 
tears  and  sighs  and  high-souled  words, 
and  presented  to  the  Protestant  ranks 
the  two  young  princes  as  the  heirs  and 
av’engers  of  their  beloved  chief.  Her 
young  son,  Henri  de  Navarre,  with  a 
firm  voice,  swore  never  to  desert  the 
“  Cause.”  The  soldiers  adopted  him  as 
their  head  by  proclam.ation,  and  the 
princess  had  a  medal  struck  to  celebrate 
the  occasion  with  the  proud  inscription  : 
Pax  certtty  victoria  integra^  mors 
/umesta,  and  testified  by  word  and  deed, 
as  d’.\ubign6  narrated,  that  she  was  pre- 
pareil  to  sacrifice  wealth,  grandeur,  and 
life  itself  to  liberty  of  conscience. 

During  the  desperate  campaign  which 
followed,  Coligny  put  forth  all  his  skill 
as  a  general,  and  showed  the  unconquer¬ 
able  resolve  in  retreat  of  a  William  HI. 
or  a  Washington,  of  a  soul  strong  in  it¬ 
self  and  sujierior  to  misfortune.  The 
campaign  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
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Saint  Germains,  8th  of  August,  1670, 
the  most  favorable  of  all  which  the 
Huguenot  party  had  yet  wrung  from 
their  oppressors,  and  the  subject  of 
furious  expostulation  from  l*liilip  and 
Pius  V.,  whose  missives,  as  Michelet 
says,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  couple  of 
words,  Tu(Z  tmis.  By  this  treaty  not 
only  were  the  Huguenots  allowed  free 
access  of  religious  worship  in  the 
churches  already  established,  but  they 
were  declared  capable  of  holding  all 
offices,  royal,  municipal,  and  seigneurial, 
and  allowed  to  retain  four  strong  places, 
of  which  La  Rochelle  was  the  chief,  as 
guarantees  for  the  observance  of  the 
treaty. 

Both  Protestants  and  Catholics  saw 
subsequently  in  the  favorable  terms  of  the 
“  Peace  of  Saint  Germains  ”  a  treacher¬ 
ous  show  of  toler.ation,  and  believed  the 
massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  to  have 
been  already  resolved  upon  when  it  was 
signed.  Some,  giving  the  Queen-mother 
credit  for  greater  capacity  for  intrigue 
th.an  she  really  possessed,  have  imagined 
that  it  was  planned  at  the  famous  inter¬ 
view  between  C.atherine  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva  at  B.ayonne,  in  .Tune,  1565,  That 
the  thought  of  massacre  or  assassination 
was  then  as  always  present  to  the  mind 
of  Catherine  as  the  speediest  way  of 
solving  every  difficulty  it  is  impossible  to 
deny,  but  if  the  account  of  one  of  the 
chief  conspirators,  the  Due  d’Anjou, 
afteiwards  Henri  III.,  is  to  be  believed, 
the  gre.at  crime  was  resolved  on  in  a 
single  instant  of  impatient  madness  and 
vexation. 

The  peace  of  Saint  Germains  had  left 
Coligny  the  greatest  subject  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  his  integrity,  inflexible  justice,  and 
incorruptible  sense  of  duty  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  the  Huguenot  party,  and  all 
acknowledged  him  as  their  undisputed 
head.  Voluntary  taxes  were  levied,  of 
which  he  had  free  disposal  for  the  good 
of  the  “  Cause  ;  ”  and  it  w'as  said  Coligny 
could  raise  a  greater  army  in  three  days, 
than  the  king  in  three  months. 

Gaspard  de  Coligny  was  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  noble  families  in  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  had  his  seat  at  Chatillon  sur 
Loing.  He  was  the  elder  of  three  bro¬ 
thers,  the  other  tw’o  being  Francois  de 
Chatillon,  sumamed  d’Andelot,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  generous  soldier,  .and  Odet  de 
Ch&tillon,  a  cardinal,  a  learned,  amiable, 


and  liber.al  prelate,  the  patron  of  letters 
in  the  Renaissance,  to  whom  Rabelais 
dedicated  the  fourth  book  of  Pantagruel, 
and  who  afterwards  embraced  the  Re¬ 
formed  doctrines,  and  married  a  wife  in 
his  red  cardinal’s  robe.  Coligny  had 
shown  a  great  genius  for  military  organi- 
z.ation,*  and  was  made  colonel-general  of 
the  infantry  of  France.  After  the  Span¬ 
iards  defeated  Anne  de  Montmorency  un¬ 
der  the  walls  of  St.  Quentin,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  town,  and  though  force<l 
ultimately  to  surrender,  hisdesper.ate  de¬ 
fence  saved  Paris.  When  liberated  after 
the  pe.acehe  retired  to  hisc/n?#eaf/,  where 
he  passetl  his  days  in  patriarchal  piety 
and  simplicity,  ile  Innl  daily  prayer  in 
the  morning,  and  prayer  and  sermon  on 
fixed  days,  in  his  chapel.  He  corre¬ 
sponded  with  Clalvin,  and  was  a  severe, 
reserved,  high-8oule«l  man,  an  inflexible 
judge  of  others,  and  jutiless  towards 
himself,  reverencing,  above  all  human 
things,  his  duty  to  God  and  to  his 
country. 

All  the  sorrow  of  the  time  had  tried 
this  noble  nature  :  family  aflliction  of  the 
bitterest,  partaking  of  all  the  horrors  of 
the  age,  assailed  him  year  after  year. 
His  high-minded  wife  died  in  1568,  f  and 
both  his  brothers,  d’Andelot  and  Odet, 
had  been  poisoned  in  the  three  following 
years.  His  portrait  among  the  Grandt 
Amiraux  of  France  still  strikes  all  ob¬ 
servers  with  its  calm,  majestic,  noble  as¬ 
pect.  The  sejuare  high  forehead,  the 
upright  bearing  of  the  head,  the  full  yet 
firm  mouth,  the  drooping  moustache, 
contr.ist  strongly  with  the  narrow  and 
bent  brow,  the  tliin  compressed  lips,  the 
u]»turned  and  wiry  moustache  of  Henri 
de  (iiiise.  whose  glittering  icy  smile  and 
feline  piercing  eyes,  with  drooping  eye¬ 
lids,  puckering  upwards  at  the  corners, 
in  wrinkles  traced  by  the  action  of  in¬ 
numerable  faithless  smiles,  evince  the  in¬ 
scrutable  insincerity  of  his  mature ;  w  bile 


*  He  made  use  of  n  strikinp  expression  on  ttie 
occasion  of  creatinp  n  Protestant  army  at  La 
Ro<‘helle,  FormoM  humstre,  lie  said,  jmr  It  ventrt, 
f  On  licr  death-bed  she  wrote  to  her  husband — 
“  I  entreat  you  by  the  love  you  bear  and  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  I  leave  you  as  pledpea  of  my  love,  to  fipht  to 
the  last  extremity  for  God's  service  and  the  ad  vance- 
ment  of  relipion."  Colipny  married  apuin  in  1571 
Jacqueline  of  Montbel,  Countess  of  Kntremont,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  lad}',  who  had  never  seen 
him,  but  was  captivated  with  his  reputation,  and 
desired  to  share  hia  destinies. 
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the  clear,  melancholy  grrey  eyes  of  Coli- 
pny  arc  as  deep  as  truth  itself,  sadly  as 
they  look  from  the  past,  in  which  he  had 
lived  face  to  face  with  terror,  calamity, 
and  crime,  and  grown  worn  and  weary 
in  long  conflict  with  the  ferocious  .]>as- 
sions  of  Ids  contemporaries.  He  had 
made  his  chief  reputation  in  civil  war¬ 
fare  ;  he  had  grown  great  at  the  expense 
of  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  ;  and 
though  he  justified  the  war  which  he  had 
carried  on  against  ids  sovereign  by  the 
consideration  that  he  had  taken  arms  in 
defence  of  his  religion,  not  against  the 
royal  authority,  but  against  the  Sjianish 
and  Italian  faction  who  had  usurped  pos¬ 
session  of  the  councils  of  the  n.ation,  yet 
the  inadequacy  of  the  result,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future,  atfected  him 
with  jtrofound  melancholy ;  and  he  fre¬ 
quently  said  he  would  rather  be  dragged 
a  corjise  through  the  streets  of  Haris 
than  again  be  an  instrument  in  bringing 
civil  war  upon  his  country.  In  such  a 
frame  of  mind  he  received  at  La  Hochelle 
an  invitation  from  the  court  to  join  it  at 
lilois. 

His  friends  in  the  Huguenot  capital 
earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  trusting 
himself  among  the  g.ang  of  assassins  which 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Queen- 
mother  and  Charles  IX.  Hut  the  Ad- 
mirars  mind  M  as  made  up ;  he  w'as  de¬ 
termined  to  saoritice,  if  necessary,  his  life 
to  the  hope  of  establishing  permanent 
harmony  between  Protestant  and  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  of  raising  France  to  the  foremost 
position  in  Europe  on  the  deteat  of  Span¬ 
ish  tyranny  and  intolerance. 

For  the  occasion  M  hichnoM'  presented 
itself  M’as  admirably  advantageous  for 
the  jtolicy  of  Coligny.  Philip  H.  had 
failed  hitherto  in  suppressing  the  heroic 
revolt  of  the  Low  Countries;  and  the 
noble  spirit  of  the  Admiral  liad  con- 
ceive<l  the  great  scheme  of  uniting  the 
turbulent  spirits  of  C.atholic  .and  Hugue¬ 
not  and  all  the  moderate  patriots  in  a 
grand  M  ar  against  Spain  to  deliver  Hol¬ 
land  and  Flanders  from  a  barbarous  and 
sanguinary  tvranny.  Already  the  Hu¬ 
guenot  cavaliers  and  disbanded  soldiers 
of  the  late  war  had  ])a8scd  across  the 
frontier,  and  a  great  .diare  of  the  most 
brilliant  successes,  Mhich  the  insurgents 
had  gained  in  the  Low  Countries,  M  as 
due  to  the  brilliant  gall.antry  of  the  Cal¬ 
vinist  volunteers  of  France.  The  idea 


of  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
with  Marguerite  of  Valois  did  not  origi¬ 
nate  M’ith  Coligny,  having  been  proposed 
by  the  Montmorencies,  who  viewed  at 
this  time  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  the 
pre])onderance  M’hich  the  Guises  began 
again  to  assert  in  the  King’s  councils, 
and  regarded  this  alliance  as  a  means  of 
resuscitating  the  dignity  of  the  house  of 
the  Bourbons,  the  ancient  rivals  of  the 
Guises ;  and  it  M’as  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  the  conditions  of  the  marriage 
that  Coligny  M'as  invited  to  the  court  of 
Hlois.  The  successes  of  the  Protestants 
in  Holland,  and  hisoM'n  and  the  national 
jealousy  of  Spain,  had  prepared  the 
young  king  for  the  overtures  of  the 
Adtniral ;  tlie  best  forces  of  his  nature 
M  ere  inspired  M’ith  life  and  M’armth  m  hen 
brought  into  contact  with  the  patriotic 
ardor  of  the  noble,  M'hite-haire*!,  white- 
bearded  old  veteran ;  he  gave  him  his 
M’hole  confidence ;  the  Admiral  became 
the  only  channel  of  his  favor;  and  the 
history  of  Europe  might  have  been 
changed  had  not  the  jealousy  of  the 
(Iiu'en-mother,  the  fanaticism  and  dis¬ 
content  of  her  favorite  son,  the  Due 
d’Anjou,  and  the  unsleeping  spirit  of  in¬ 
trigue  and  ambition  of  the  Guises,  been 
roused  into  united  opposition. 

Upon  Catherine  de  Medicis,  however, 
rests  the  chief  infamy  of  the  horrible 
catastrophe  which  folloMed.  Her  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  ascending  influence  of 
Coligny,  .and  her  despair  of  regaining 
the  ))osition  M’hich,  as  Regent,  she  had 
long  held  in  the  country,  rendered  her 
capable  of  any  crime  M’hich  might  assist 
her  in  recovering  the  poM  cr  she  had  lost ; 
and  she  it  M  as  M'ho,  on  the  night  before 
the  massacre,  goaded  with  bitter  and 
taunting  sjteeches  her  half-maniae.al  son 
into  the  ht  of  fury  during  M’hich  the 
council  of  assassins  wrung  from  him  suf¬ 
ficient  .authority  for  their  juirpose.  The 
Queen-mother,  M’ho  thus  bears  one  of  the 
darkest  reputations  of  all  history,  was  a 
true  daughter  of  the  last  Medici,  and 
carried  the  jterfidy  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
petty  Florentine  tyrants  into  the  race  of 
Valois,  M’hich  she  sunk  in  a  tomb  of 
cqu.al  ignominy  and  horror.  Her  consti¬ 
tution  bore  M-ithin  it  the  foul  seeds  of 
the  vicious  passions  of  her  family ;  and 
all  her  sons  M’ere  as  diseased  in  constitu¬ 
tion  as  in  mind  and  morals.  This  mon¬ 
strous  creature  belonged  to  that  which 
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is  perhaps  the  worst  species  of  cruel  and 
cynical  politicians — the  good  humored. 
Her  teatures  were  gross  and  heavy  ;  she 
had  the  look  of  a  female  Leo  X.,  with 
large,  greedy'  whites  of  eyes.  She 
laughed  loudly,  ate  and  drank  copiously, 
and  hunted  boisterously  to  keep  down 
her  stoutness.  By'  the  aid  of  her  esca- 
dron  volaut^  a  crowd  of  light  girls  of 
noble  family,  she  made  her  court  a  tlecoy 
pl.ace  for  the  nobility,  endeavoring  by 
voluptuous  lures  as  well  as  by  dissimu¬ 
lation  and  cruelty  to  minister  to  her 
ruling  passion — love  of  power.  This 
love  of  \)u\vcr—U affetto  di  signoregyiare 
— which  the  Venetian  ambas.^ador,  Sigis- 
mondo  Cav.alli,  declared  to  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  motive  of  every  action  of  her  life, 
was  the  one  object  to  which  she  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  every  thing — even 
her  own  children.  She  was  incap.able  of 
remorse,  and  could  look  back  on  a 
career  of  crime  with  all  the  joviality  of 
a  woman-Silenus.  N urtured  in  the  spirit 
of  Machiavelli,  who  wrote  the  “  I’rin- 
cij>e  ”  for  the  use  of  her  father,  skilled 
in  all  the  arts  of  the  Borgias,  with  no  faith 
in  any  religion,  or  in  any  sincerity  or 
high  jirinciple — but  with  a  superstitious 
belief,  as  gross  as  tlie  fetichism  of  an 
Obi  woman,  in  astrology,  in  talismans 
and  necromantic  charms  of  which  human 
blood  and  hair  were  constituent  elements 
— of  in  vincible  patience — without  a  single 
noble  feeling  or  great  interest  at  heart 
to  direct  her  course — without  passion, 
without  pride,  and  without  a  virtue — but 
conjugal  fidelity,  which  her  cohlness  of 
nature  had  never  induced  lier  to  violate, 
— she  showe<l  herself  willing  to  side  with 
Catholic  or  Huguenot  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  her  ascendency.  Her  third  son,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  the  victor  of  Jarnac 
and  Montcontour,  was  the  favorite,  and 
in  his  interest  she  endeavored  to  sub¬ 
jugate  the  semi-maniacal  nature  of 
Charles  IX.  This  fiery  and  furious,  un¬ 
happy,  red-haired,  lean  youth,  whose 
name  will  carry  with  it  an  odor  of  bloc»d 
to  the  most  distant  ages,  was  not  with¬ 
out  good  qualities  ;  he  had  musical  and 
artistic  taste,  and  composed  in  prose 
and  verse ;  he  was  more  truthful  than 
any  of  his  family,  and  capable  of  more 
single-hearted  friend8hii)8  and  affections ; 
but  he  had  received  a  detestable  edu¬ 
cation  ;  he  was  driven  wild  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  and  bickerings  of  his  own  family. 


and  his  frantic  temperament  found  vent 
for  its  e.xcitability  in  the  most  violent 
exercises.  One  of  his  favorite  occupa¬ 
tions  was  the  forging  of  armor ;  he 
would  blow  the  horn  with  fury  till  he 
was  exhausted  ;  he  hunted  like  a  mad¬ 
man  ;  he  delighted  in  slaughtering  and 
rending  animals  and  dabbling  his  hands 
in  their  blood ;  and  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  scenes  of  human  butchery  in 
his  youth.  Such  habits  and  exjteriences 
were  not  an  unfit  jtreparation  for  the 
])art  he  w.as  made  to  play  in  the  S.aint 
Bartholomew',  the  remorse  fur  which, 
however,  hastened  his  end,  and  thus 
proved  him  to  jiossess  a  sensibility  which 
was  wholly  w.anting  in  his  mother. 

The  Guises,  who  in  the  first  days  of 
Coligny’s  favor  had  fallen  into  disgrace, 
returned  at  the  jealous  suggestion  of  Ca¬ 
therine  to  court,  and  the  assassination  of 
the  King’s  adviser  w  as  plotted  between 
them.  Henri  de  Guise,  surnamed,  like 
his  father,  the  Balafre,  juoposed  that  his 
mother,  Anne  d’Kste,  an  It.alian,  like  Ca¬ 
therine,  and  of  the  blood  of  the  Borgi.as, 
should  assassinate  Coligny  with  her  own 
hand  witli  a  harciuebus  shot.*  The  j)lan 
ultim.ately,  however,  decided  uj»on  was 
that  Maurevert,  “/e  tneur  du  a 
bravo  who  had  been  decor;ile<l  by  the 
King  fora  previous.ass.a8sination,  should 
do  the  deed ;  and  it  Avas  from  a  house 
of  the  Guises,  close  by  St.  (iermain 
I’Auxerrois,  that  he  wounded  the  Ad¬ 
miral  in  the  arm  and  shot  away  one  of 
his  fingers. 

The  failure  of  this  attemjd  to  assas¬ 
sinate  Coligny  was  the  cause  of  the 
massacre.  The  young  King  w  as  seized 
at  first  w’ith  a  violent  desire  to  avenge 
the  injury  of  his  aged  friend  and  coun¬ 
sellor.  Ho  displayed  every  token  of 
sympathy  with  the  Admiral  ;  when, 
however,  in  midnight  council,  he  w.as  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Queen-mother  herself  that 
she  and  his  brother  and  the  Guises  were 
the  real  culprits,  by  a  strange,  but  not 
unaccountiible,  transposition  of  ])ussion 
in  so  bizarre  a  nature,  the  very  wrath 
and  fury  which  he  was  unable  to  let 
loose  upon  the  real  assassins  were,  by  the 
artifices  of  his  mother,  diverted  to  the 
Huguenots. 

•  The  Indies  of  that  period,  from  their  habit  of 
following  the  chase,  were  practised  in  the  use  of 
tire-arms.  Catlierine  herself  wu.s,  as  wo  havo 
said,  a  passionate  huutgwuman. 
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Amid  the  two  thousrmd  victims  who 
perishe<l  i'>  Paris,  and  the  twenty  tliou- 
sand  in  the  ])rovincea,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  consisted  of  the  best  blood  of 
Prance.*  The  greater  part  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  rorthje  of  Huguenot  cavaliers — 
fourteen  hundred  in  number — who  had 
aceornpanied  Coligny  and  the  young 
King  of  Navarre  to  the  capital,  fell 
beneath  the  hands  of  the  assassins.  The 
suite  of  the  King  of  Navarre  were  roused 
from  their  beds  by  the  royal  archers,  and 
driven  unarmed  down  the  staircase  of 
the  Louvre  bito  the  court,  and  there 
knocked  down  like  cattle  by  the  huge 
hallehunh s  of  tlie  German  and  Swiss 
guards  of  the  King,  who  could  under¬ 
stand  no  word  of  French. 

From  early  dawn  to  the  close  of  day  the 
capital  was  full  of  shouting,  the  detona¬ 
tions  of  hanpiebuses,  shrieks  and  cries  of 
men  and  women  thrown  from  windows, 
sounds  of  doors  being  broken  open  with 
axes,  stones,  and  logs  of  wood,  and  of  a 
rabble  of  men  and  boys  with  gro.ans,  his¬ 
ses,  and  execrations,  dragging  corpses 
along  the  street.  One  man  boasted  that 
lie  had  killed  four  hundred  heretics  with 
his  own  hand.  Neither  children  nor  infants 
were  spared  ;  and  the  lives  of  babes  were 
crushed  out  as  men  crush  out  the  young 
of  serpents  and  wolves.  A  workman  car¬ 
ried  the  infant  Huguenots  he  had  picked 
up  in  a  <lescrted  liouse  like  kittens  in  a 
ho<l  on  his  shoulder,  and  pitcheil  them 
into  the  Seine  from  the  Pont-Neuf  amid 
the  laughter  of  the  people. 

After  Henri  de  Guise  had  set  his  heel 
on  the  face  of  Goligny,  and  after  the  head¬ 
less,  nak(‘d  trunk  of  the  old  patriot  and 
hero  had  been  dragged  by  a  rabble  of 
children  through  the  streets,  ami  insult¬ 
ingly  exposed  at  Montfaucon,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  proceeded  to  try  him,  and  his  jiapers 
were  collected  and  examined.  Among 
them  was  a  Memoir  on  the  Low  Countries, 
to  the  effect  that  if  France  did  not,  Eng¬ 
land  would,  undertake  their  protection. 

*  Mr.  Wliite  (“  The  Mais-sacreofSt.  Bartholomew.” 
p.  470)  places  the  number  of  those  masaacrcii  in 
Paris  at  6,000,  but  admits  that  no  certainty  can  be 
attained  in  sucii  estimation.  He  gives  a  li.st  of  the 
numbers  as  repre.seuted  by  all  the  authorities, 
varying  from  one  to  ten  thousand.  Kirkaldy,  of 
Grange,  estimated  the  victims  as  amounting  to  2,000. 
Similar  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  number  ma.s- 
aacred  all  over  France.  He  Thou  places  it  at  20,- 
000;  Da  vela  at  40,000;  Suliy  at  70,000;  Porvtlxo 
at  100,000. 


Catheritie,  in  order  to  excite  Waleing- 
hain's  national  feelings  .against  the 
memory  of  the  murdered  Admiral, 
showed  him  this  document,  saying,  “ie 
voilu,  rotre  ami !  voyez  s'il  aimait 
r Auyliterre  t  ”  “  Madame^  il  a  aim'e  la 

Pranee.'"' 

This  massacre,  which  took  ]dacc  ou 
the  feast  of  St.  IJartholomew,  August  24, 
1572,  proved  not  only  to  be  a  hideous 
crime  hut  an  in  emediahle  political  blun¬ 
der.  The  moderate  Catholics,  the  Parti 
Politique^  of  which  the  Monlmorencies 
were  at  the  bead,  withdrew  from  all  com¬ 
munion  with  the  authors  of  the  massacre 
and  the  fanatics;  while  the  Huguenots, 
on  recovering  from  their  stupor,  formed 
a  stricter  confederation  than  evt>r,  ani¬ 
mated  with  a  tenfold  greater  vigilance 
and  mistrust.  The  Prince.s  and  great 
nobles  of  the  “  Cause  ”  had  been  butcher¬ 
ed  forceil  into  abjuration,  or  exiled  ;  the 
smaller  noblesse  was  disorganized  by  the 
loss  of  its  chiefs,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  and  especially  of  the  great 
Protestant  cities  of  Laliochelle  and  San- 
cerri“,  arose  in  desperation,  and  upraised 
the  banners  which  had  fallen  from  the 
liaiids  of  their  chiefs,  and  made  so 
undaunted  a  stand  that  the  whole  Hugue¬ 
not  party  once  more  took  heart.  The 
original  scruples  of  citizens  about  the 
right  of  insurrection  had  been  allayed  by 
the  consideration  that  they  were  led  by 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  but  since  the 
24th  of  August  they  recogiiizi.*d  the  riglit 
of  insurrection  on  their  own  account. 
The  sieges  of  La  Kochelle  and  Saneerro 
signalized  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  new 
spirit  of  the  Huguenots.  The  whole 
jiopulations  of  both  towns,  men,  women, 
and  children,  fought  with  the  energy  of 
a  single  mind  and  a  single  heart. 
Twenty-five  thousand  of  the  besieging 
Catholics  fell  before  the  walls  of  La 
Kochelle.  At  that  city  and  at  Sancerre 
the  women  stood  massed  together  on  the 
ramjiarts  pouring  down  boiling  pitch,  hot 
iron  and  stones,  and  comhustibles  of 
all  kinds,  on  their  assailants.  At  La 
Koclielle  they  invented  a  huge  machine, 
called  derisively  the  encensoir,  a  mast 
turning  on  a  pivot,  to  one  extremity  of 
which  was  attacheil  a  huge  caldron  full 
of  blazing  liquid,  which  swung  torrents 
of  tire  over  the  besiegers  in  tlie  moat; 
and  women  and  children  marched  at  low 
tide  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries  to 
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bum  the  ships  with  w'hich  it  was  attemp-  habits  of  life  of  the  most  lawless  periods 
ted  to  block  up  the  port.  At  Sancerre  of  the  dark  ages  were  reintroduced;  no 
the  population  was  determined  to  die  of  man  had  confidence  in  his  iieiglibor, 
hunger  to  the  last  man  rather  than  and  Darnville  Montmorency,  who  suc- 
surrender,  and  for  months  they  held  out  ceeded,  on  the  death  of  the  Constable, 
on  such  impure  and  loathsome  sustenance  to  the  leadership  of  the  political  party, 
as  cities  betake  themselves  to  in  the  last  slept  with  his  chamber  door  guanled  by 
extremity  of  famine.  Catherine  and  her  a  tatne  wolf,  and  by  a  gigantic  swords- 
son  found  themselves  obliged  to  treat  man  who  could  cut  aniinals  asunder  with 
with  Kochelle,  and  to  sign  an  Edict  of  one  blow  of  his  weapon. 

Toleration,  the  famous  Edict  of  July:  When  Henri  III.  traversed  France, 

the  hopes  wdiich  the  Queen-mother  enter-  after  his  flight  from  Poland  with  the 
tained  of  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  crown  jewels,  on  his  way  to  take  posses- 
Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Poland  induced  sion  of  the  scejttre  of  iiis  country,  he 
her  to  spare  Sancerre  at  the  last  extrem-  found  the  monarchy  already  in  the  low- 
itv.  Encouraged  by  these  examples  the  est  state  of  ab.asement,  and  he  contrived 
ifuguenots  of  Languedoc  and  Guyenne  to  make  it  still  more  despicable.  To 
assembled  on  the  very  anniversary  of  the  And  a  parallel  for  .any  so  monstrous  a 
Saint  Bartholomew,  at  ^lontauban  and  compound  of  dissimilar  vices  as  charac- 
Nismes.  With  one  voice  they  rejected  terized  this  monarch  we  must  go  back  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  hidict  of  July  .as  the  most  depraved  epoch  of  the  Roman 
insufficient,  and  promulgated  such  en-  Empire.  Ilis  character  was  both  Asiatic 
tirely  new  and  daring  demands,  th.at  and  Itali.an.  Tiie  victories  of  Jarnac  and 
Catherine,  struck  with  amazement,  Montcontour,  gained  under  the  mentor- 
exclaimed — “  If  Conde  were  still  living,  ship  of  the  !Mar6chal  de  Tavannes,  who 
if  he  'were  in  the  he.art  of  France,  if  he  roused  him  with  taunts  from  his  bed  in 
were  in  Paris  with  50,000  foot  and  20,000  the  morning  and  forced  him  for  a  while 
'horse,  he  would  not  ask  the  half  of  that  to  be  a  soldier,  only  raised  expectations 
which  these  h.ave  the  insolence  to  claim.”  which  ma<le  his  subseipicnt  career  ajipear 
To  .attempt  to  give  a  picture  of  the  more  contemptible,  lie  wore  a  female 
state  of  France  for  the  next  few  years  garb,  p.ainted  his  face,  curled  his  hair, 
would  be  to  attempt  to  portray  chaos,  exposed  his  breast,  wore  ear-rings  and 
In  the  government  all  mor.al  order  was  bracelets,  carried  little  dogs  in  his  arms, 
subverted,  all  perception  of  right  utterly  travelled  with  a  collection  of  asses  and 
wanting.  No  great  ambition  supplied  parrots,  used  a  fan,  -scented  his  person, 
the  absence  of  principle,  and  irresolution  -wore  amber  necklaces,  ate  red  partridges 
and  .anarchy  prevailed  in  its  councils.  In  with  gilded  beaks  and  claws,  and  ome- 
the  royal  family  itself  je.alousy,  mutu.il  lettes  powdered  with  pearls.  D’Aubigne, 
loathing,  distrust  and  detest.ation,  sepa-  with  his  usu.al  energy,  stigmatizes — 
rated  son  from  mother,  and  set  brother 

against  brother.  Catherine  had  an  in-  “Cet  habit  monsfruoux  pareil  il  son  amour, 
fatu.ated  preference  for  Henry  HI.,  but  premier  abord  chacun  6tait  en  peine 

her  other  children  were  objects  of  indif-  ® 
ference  or  .aversion.  Henri  IV.,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  life  at  Court  at  that  time,  said  This  m.in-mieen,  or  king- woman,  gave 
everybody  was  ready  to  cut  anybody’s  up  riding  thougli  a  good  horseman, 
throat  at  any  moment.  Intrigue  and  ab.andoned  even  w.alking,  and  journe}  ed 
treachery,  and  plots  of  the  most  subver-  in  a  litter,  or  by  boat.  The  silly  extrava- 
sive  character,  were  discovered  among  gances  which  he  committed  for liis  curled, 
the  courtiers.  The  governors  of  the  handsome,  ferocious,  duelling  mvjnons, 
provinces,  now  th.at  royalty  was  con-  ■who  cut  each  other  to  pieces  for  the 
temptible,  revived  the  old  notions  of  smiles  of  their  master,  gave  rise 
feud.al  independence  which  Louis  XI.  h.ad  to  the  worst  suspicions.  lie  studied 
suppressed,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  Machiavelli  nightly,  and  his  conceit  of 
King’s  edicts ;  and  cruelty,  disorganiza-  his  political  genius  thus  developed 
tion,  misery,  and  ruin  were  fast  reducing  w.as  astounding.  He  imagined  himself 
the  country  to  a  condition  of  Oriental  to  be  the  eipial  at  least  of  Louis  XL  or 
barbarism  and  desolation.  The  ferocious  Ciesar  Borgia.  Good  faith  in  a  monarch 
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he  reganleil  .as  simplicity.  A  true  son  of 
his  mother,  he  esteemed  dissimulation, 
perjury,  and  murder  as  virtues,  when 
used  in  the  interest  of  the  State. 

To  a  cruel  and  infamous  morality  he 
adtled  superstition  of  the  grossest  char¬ 
acter,  walking  barefoot  in  ])roce8sion 
in  tlie  costume  of  tlie  FlaijellanUy  and 
getting  himself  flogged,  by  way  of  pen¬ 
ance,  ocoasionally,  with  silken  cords. 
His  constitution  was  utterly  e.xhausted 
long  before  he  was  tliirty,  his  cheeks 
grew  hollow,  his  lips  while,  his  features 
pinched  and  c.adaver(*us  with  debauch¬ 
ery.  The  court  of  this  efleminate  mon¬ 
strosity  was  a  foul  haunt  of  the  most 
shameful  libertine  practices,  and  the 
scandal  of  it  was  hateful  to  every  party 
in  the  State  but  those  who  profited  by 
his  vices  and  his  follies.  Soon  after  his  re¬ 
turn  to  France  his  mad-headed,  unprin¬ 
cipled  brother  d’Alen^on  broke  out  into 
revolt  and  joinetl  the  confederated 
Huguenots,  whose  strength  was  recently 
increased  by  the  body  of  German  and 
Swiss  auxiliaries  under  Jean  Casimir,  the 
Prince  Palatine;  and  Henri  HI.,  in  1576, 
was  obliged  to  grant  the  Confetlerates 
the  favor.able  peace  called  after  the 
Due  d’Alen^on,  who  was  thereby  cre.ated 
Due  d’ Anjou,  Lit  Ptdxde  ^fon»ieur^  by 
which  the  king  disavowed  all  complicity 
in  the  desordres  et  ext'ea"  wrought  at 
Paris  and  other  cities  on  the  2ith  and 
following  d.ays  of  August — the  Saint 
Hartholoinew ! 

At  the  news  of  the  favoral>le  terms  of 
this  treaty  the  C'atholic  masses  exj)loded 
in  the  most  violent  indignation.  After 
thirteen  years  of  almost  incessant  civil 
war,  heresy  lifted  its  head  with  more 
effrontery  than  ever.  The  rejniblican 
doctrines  of  llotman — whose  Fnuico- 
Iridlia  was  the  Contrat  Social  of  the 
sixteenth  century — b.acked  by  the  insidi¬ 
ous  teachings  of  the  Jesuits,  began  to  be 
agitated  even  among  the  ze.alots,  and  the 
idea  of  a  great  Catholic  League  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  faith  and  for  the  extermination 
of  heretics,  even  in  despite  of  the  king, 
was  starte(l  .and  re.alized — a  Holy  Union 
was  formed,  to  which  each  member  swore 
unreserved  obedience,  xcithont  exception 
of  persons,  and  though  it  was  ineffectual 
to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of 
Hergerac,  in  1577,  in  confirm.ation  of  the 
Peace  of  Monsieur,  which  subsequent 
movements  had  violated,  yet  the  concep¬ 


tion  w.as  revived  not  long  after,  and  car- 
ried  out  on  such  a  gigantic  scale,  and  })ut 
into  action  with  such  violence  and  blind 
fanaticism,  as  threatened  to  annihilate 
not  only  the  royalty  but  the  national' 
existence  of  France. 

During  the  next  seven  years  of  inter¬ 
nal  anarchy  and  disorder,  of  court  folly 
and  prodigality,  and  of  hopelessly  ruined 
finances,  the  deadly  hostilities  of  creed 
were  at  rest  for  a  while,  but  brigands 
installed  themselves  in  fortresses  .and 
held  neighborhoods  in  terror,  and  gov¬ 
ernors  of  provinces  were  in  open  war¬ 
fare.  So  light  a  matter  had  war  become 
to  be  esteemed  that  the  sc.andalous 
taunts  of  the  king  against  his  sister,  the 
Queen  of  Xavarre,  brought  .about  the 
foolish  Guerre  des  Axnoureux,  in  which 
the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Xerac  per¬ 
suaded  their  lovers  to  revolt,  and  in  which 
for  the  first  time  the  brilliant  military 
qualities  of  Henri  of  Xavarre  were  exhi¬ 
bited,  in  his  defence  and  deliverance 
of  Cahors  from  an  attack  of  superior 
numbers  of  the  king’s  troo[)s. 

Xot  long  after  the  termination  of  this 
war  by  the  Peace  of  Fleix,  the  King 
of  Xavarre,  in  the  midst  of  his  court  at 
Xerac,  and  of  his  adorations  of  pretty 
women,  was  roused  from  a  g.ay  and  aim¬ 
less  state  of  existence  by  an  earnest,  elo¬ 
quent  letter  from  the  })ure-hearted,  liigh- 
minded  Huguenot,  Duplessis-Mornay, 
who  informed  him  that  the  Due  d’ Anjou 
was  in  a  state  of  illness  past  recovery. 
The  Duke  died  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1584,  and  Henri  de  Xavarre  became  heir 
to  the  throne ;  for  though  Henri  HI. 
was  but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  such 
were  his  habits  of  life,  and  such  the 
ruined  state  of  his  constitution,  th.at  no 
hopes  were  entertained  of  any  further 
continuance  of  the  line  of  Valois. 

Hut  with  this  near  prospect  of  the 
accession  of  a  heretic  king,  the  League, 
which  ha  1  been  a  failure  in  1570,  started 
up  into  fresh  life,  .and  the  apprehension 
of  so  radical  a  change  in  the  government 
gained  adherents  to  the  faction  in  quar¬ 
ters  from  which  it  had  before  been 
rejected.  And  it  must  be  allowed,  from 
a  Catholic  point  of  view,  the  question 
w.as  one  of  a  very  grave  aspect.  In  a 
few  months  a  new  reign  might  com¬ 
mence,  and  a  Calvinist  might  wear  the 
crown  of  Saint  Louis.  A  heretic  king 
might  be  King  of  France,  whose  first 
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oatli  at  his  coronation  was  to  deferul  the 
same  holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Kotnan 
religion  which  had  been'  professed  by  all 
the  sovereigns  of  France  from  the  days 
of  Clovis,  and  which  was  declared  by 
the  States-General  of  IftTO  to  be  a  funda¬ 
mental  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country. 

After  twenty  years  of  civil  war,  mas¬ 
sacre,  and  reciprocal  outrage,  the  great 
dispute  was  to  end  thus!  The  prince 
by  whom  so  great  a  change  might  be 
effected  was  a  descendant  of  a  branch 
which  a  lapse  of  more  than  three  centu¬ 
ries  had  separated  from  the  royalty,  and 
who,  if  the  royalty  had  been  a  civil 
light,  would  have  been  excluded  as  not 
being  within  the  degrees  of  succession. 
These  were  arguments  which  caused 
serious  reflection  to  the  most  moderate 
Catholic.  Tiie  zealots  pointed  to  the 
examples  of  Henry  VIII.  .and  Elizabeth, 
and  cited  with  every  exaggeration  the 
sanguinary  st.atutes  of  the  English  Queen 
against  the  Papists,  as  examples  of  what 
the  Catholics  might  expect  under  a  Pro¬ 
testant  monarch.  The  Duke  of  Guise, 
in  defiance  of  the  King’s  prohibition, 
even  exposed  on  the  wjills  of  Saint 
Severin  pictures  of  every  description  of 
martyrdom,  which  were  supjM)sed  to 
represent  the  tortures  of  the  t'atholics 
in  England.*  “Such,”  it  was  said, 
“  would  be  the  fate  of  France  under  the 
rule  of  the  ally  of  the  English  Jezebel.” 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  League 
was  to  j>revent  the  succession  of  Henri, 
but  the  chief  authors  had  other  views. 
They  were  men  of  factious  and  violent 
spirit,  and  consisted  of  two  elements  — 
the  hourgeoUie  of  Paris  and  the  party  of 
the  Guises.  The  first  were  governed  by 
the  council  of  the  Seize^  representing  the 
sixteen  (juarters  of  Paris,  and  the  latter 
by  the  Guises,  who  were  the  paid  agents 
of  Philip  II.,  and,  through  the  Sj>anish 
gold  which  they  distributed,  swayed  the 
councils  of  the  l^eague.  The  Guises  had 
long  been  in  the  p.ay  of  Philip,  .and  on 
the  IGth  of  July,  1585,  at  their  cliHte.au 
of  Juinville,  the  I)uke  of  Guise  and  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne,  on  behalf  of  them¬ 
selves  and  other  members  of  their  family, 
entered  into  the  famous  pact  with  the 


•  Sucli  pictures,  exhibiting  fictitious  martyrdoms 
of  E(ig:i8h  iiioiiks  and  priests,  are  still  to  be  seeu 
in  trpanisli  convents. 


Sjtanish  ambassadors,  Tassi.s  and  Moreo, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves,  in 
return  for  half  a  million  of  crowns  to  be 
paid  by  Philip  II.,  and  for  subsequent 
subsidies,  to  form  a  p(‘rpetual  union  for 
the  extintatiqn  of  heresy  both  in  France 
and  the  Low  Countries;  for  securing  the 
crown  of  P" ranee  not  only  from  heretics, 
but  front  all  tvho  jtrotected  heresy  ;  to 
which  were  added  other  stipulations, 
which  if  carried  out  would  h.-ive  placed 
F" ranee  in  pure  v.assalage  to  Spain. 

P'or  the  toils  with  which  the  inveterate 
schemer  of  the  Escuriale  ndeavored  to 
envelop  all  Christi.in  society  were  now 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Pmrope,  and  the 
entile  soil  of  P’r-nice  was  undermined 
with  Spanish  and  Jesuitical  intrigue. 
The  solitary  phantom  who  in  his  dark 
CHbinet  dreamed  of  nothing  else  but  the 
extermination  of  heresy  and  his  own  uni- 
vers.il  dominion,  had  reached  the  most 
critical  period  of  his  whole  life.  He  had 
been  for  fifteen  years  entleavoring  to  put 
down  heresy  in  Holland  ami  the  Low 
Countries;  he  h.ad  stamped  out  countless 
lives,  and  re<luced  the  most  fertile  ami 
industrious  provinces  in  the  world  to  a 
desert,  where  wolves  and  bears  roamed 
over  the  abandoned  fields,  and  devoured 
the  sentinels  at  the  gates  of  once  j>opu- 
lons  citie.s. 

Hnt  even  now,  when  a  fresh  era  of 
bloodshed,  a  new  epoch  of  desolation, 
was  beginning  for  F'ranee,  another  iippor- 
tunity  occurred  which  an  able  monarch 
might  have  seized  for  the  salvation  of 
France  and  of  Europe.  On  the  10th  of 
July,  1584,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
liberator,  was  shot  by  l>altha>«ar  (Jerard, 
and  the  United  Provinces  of  the  north, 
undeterred  by  the  shameful  conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  during  his  brief  sove¬ 
reignty,  offered  themselves  as  subjects 
to  the  French  king. 

To  accept  this  offer,  and  take  tip  the 
gauntlet  .against  the  merciless  and  ambi¬ 
tious  zealot,  the  pedantic  despot  of  the 
Inquisition,  whose  ruthless  bigotry  con¬ 
sumed  daily  hecatombs  and  holocausts  of 
human  victims,  was  a  task  which  Henri 
HI.  had  neither  the  will  nor  thecajiacity 
to  undertake ;  but  the  possibility  of  his 
acceptance  induced  Philip  and  hisamhas- 
s.adors  to  urge  forward  the  partisans  of 
the  League  with  tenfold  .activity.  After 
jiublishing  their  celebrated  ^Manifesto,  the 
great  uprising  of  the  niembei-s  of  the 
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Catholic  Lcapfiie  took  place  all  over 
France,  and  was  a  sort  of  parody  of  the 
preat  risin<;  of  the  Huguenots  in  1502. 
The  King  of  Navarre  published  a  coun¬ 
ter  manifesto,  and  the  Huguenots  began 
to  rise  also.  ]}ut  Henri  HI.  had  more 
dread  even  of  the  Huguenots  than  the 
Leaguers;  his  troops  were  not  ready  for 
the  field,  while  the  forces  of  the  League 
had  been  long  held  in  readiness  for  the 
outbreak.  The  King,  after  wavering  as 
usual  between  one  extreme  measure  ami 
another,  resolve<l  to  give  himself  wholly 
up  to  the  I.eague,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Nemours  was  signed  on  the  7th  of  July, 
158.5,  whic-h  recalle<l  all  former  edicts  of 
toleration,  stipulated  for  the  banishment 
or  extermin.ation  of  every  Iieretie,  ami 
delivered  up  a  score  of  strong  places 
into  the  hands  of  the  Guises  and  their 
followers. 

When  the  King  of  Navarre  received 
the  fat.al  news  of  this  treaty  of  Henri 
HI.  with  the  Leagtie,  he  leant  his  head 
forward  upon  his  h.imls;  .as  he  raised  his 
face  again,  the  half  of  his  moustache  was 
white.  Hut  the  Hearnais  possessed  one 
of  those  elastic  natures  winch  never  s.ad- 
dened  in  adversity  nor  broke  beneath  dis- 
.aster  ;  it  was  like  one  of  those  admirable 
Indian  blades,  which  time  cannot  warp 
nor  violence  rernhw  less  piercing,  but 
which  spring  to  their  full  length  after 
e.'ich  trial  of  their  temper.  He  sum¬ 
moned  the  whole  force  of  his  nature  to 
))repare  for  the  storm.  With  the  aid  of 
Duplessis-Morn.ay,  he  wrote  eloquent  let¬ 
ters  to  Klizabeth  and  to  the  princip.al  peers 
of  the  IIousi*  of  Lords,  denouncing  the 
violence  of  his  adversaries,  exposing  the 
wiles  of  Spanish  intrigue,  insisting  on 
the  common  interest  which  every  Protes¬ 
tant  power  in  Europe  shouhl  feel  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  praying  for  assistance  in  arms,  and 
ships,  and  men.  Other  dis[)atches  were 
sent  to  Germany,  to  Switzerland,  to  Scot¬ 
land,  to  Denmark,  and  to  Sweden.  At 
the  same  time  a  very  powerful  ally,  the 
Marechal  Due  de  Montmorency,  Dam- 
ville  Montmorency,  styled  “Zc  Hoi  du 
Laugiudoc''  rejected  the  adv.ances  of  the 
Guises  and  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
Keform,  which  he  h.ad  deserted  in  1577, 
.and  to  which  he  remained  henceforwai  tl 
constant.  On  the  lOlh  of  August,  1585, 
a  declaration,  drawn  up  by  Duplessis- 
Morn.ay,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 


Navarre,  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  of  the 
Due  de  Montmorency',  and  of  the  Hugue¬ 
not  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  towns 
united  in  a  Protestant  association,  was 
published,  in  which,  after  denouncing  the 
intrigues  of  the  Guises,  gnerre  a  Vou- 
trance  was  proclaimed  ag.ain.st  the  chiefs 
of  the  League  and  their  abettors. 

Henri  of  Navarre  w.as  not  destined  to 
lay  down  the  sword  for  the  next  eight 
years  of  his  life,  nor  to  know  any  repose 
from  open  warfare  till  he  rode  as  king, 
in  helmet  and  cuirass,  through  the  streets 
of  Paris. 

At  the  .same  time  matters  abroad  looked 
darker  than  ever  ;  in  the  Low  Countries, 
which  for  fifteen  years  had  lieen  fighting 
perhaps  the  nnist  heroic  contest  in  all  his¬ 
tory,  town  after  town  had  fallen  into  the 
handsofthePrinceof  Parm.a,  and  with  the 
caj)itulation  of  Antwerp,  after  a  siege  the 
grandeur  of  whose  military  oiK-ratiunsoti 
both  sides  and  the  desperation  of  whose 
resistance  h.ave  never  been  surpassed,  the 
umlisputed  reign  ofthe  Inquisition  .seemed 
about  to  set  in  for  Europe. 

The  immense  preparations  which  were 
being  made  for  the  Armada  were  no 
secret ;  and  to  complete  the  dark  picture, 
Maximilian,  the  tolerant  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  was  no  more,  while  Sixtus  V., 
who  united  the  imj)lacable  ambition  of 
Hildebrand  with  the  fiery  spirit  of  Julius 
II. ,  filled  the  Papal  chair.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  the  new  Pope,  with  all  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  a  Honiface  VHI.,  launched 
ag.iinst  the  King  of  Navarre  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  and  deposition,  to 
which  Henri  rejilied  by  having  a  famous 
placard  exposed  on  the  statues  of  Pas- 
<juln  and  Marforio.  Sixtus  V.,  who 
from  the  condition  of  a  peasant  had 
mounted  to  the  Papal  chair — who  had 
some  true  grandeur  of  soul — who  allow 
ed  words  of  admiration  to  escape  him 
for  Elizabeth  and  for  Drake  which  he 
never  gave  to  Philip  1 1. — who  despised 
and  detested  in  reality  the  factious  .spirit 
of  the  League — after  his  first  movement 
of  anger,  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
admire  the  courageous  attitude  of  the 
Huguenot  chief  and  the  devotedness  oi 
his  followers  who  had  carried  out  this 
bold  protestation. 

Henri  HI.,  thus  drawn  into  the  w!ir 
against  his  will,  and  occupied  with  the 
jealous  rivalry  of  his  two  viziers,  Epernon 
and  Joyeuse,  deemed  it  his  policy  to  let 
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nots  exhaust  their  strength  in  the  con¬ 
flict  to  the  j>rofit  of  the  royalty,  and  made 
his  preparations  with  slowness  and  ill- 
will,  calling  for  supplies  from  the  clergy 
and  the  parliament  which  they  were  un- 
\\illing  to  grant.  This  gave  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  time  to  collect  their  strength,  and 
for  the  chiefs  of  the  party  to  concert 
their  measures. 

But  tlie  affairs  of  France  were  but  a 
chapter  in  the  general  history  of  the 
Protestant  cause.  Philip,  styled  in  the 
north  le  Demon  dii  Midi^  with  the  Dukes 
of  Parma  and  Guise  for  his  lieutenants, 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  embroil¬ 
ment  of  the  grand  design  of  his  whole  life. 
AVhile  the  great  battle  of  intolerance 
and  liberty  was  being  fought  out  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  king  was 
to  place  both  England  and  France  in  a 
state  in  which  they  would  be  incapable 
of  assisting  his  revolted  subjects.  He 
couhl  not  forget  that  in  the  day’s  of 
Charles  IX.  a  French  intervention  in 
the  aftairs  of  the  Low  Countries  had  been 
resolved  upon,  and  hostilities  between 
France  and  Spain  all  but  broken  out. 
The  result  of  fifteen  y’ears  of  pitiless  war¬ 
fare  with  axe,  and  fire,  and  sword  .against 
heresy  might  be  destroyed  by  a  French 
monarch  in  a  single  campaign.  The 
sovereignty  of  hot li  countries  had  already' 
been  offered  to  Henri  HI.,  but  declined. 
Elizabeth,  after  a  similar  oiler,  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Protectorate.  The  plots 
and  intrigues  of  the  Jesuit  seminary  at 
llheims,the  machin.ations  of  Philip,  were 
all  now  directed  to  the  destruction  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  and  the  subjugation  of  England. 
Of  every  such  plot,  the  deliverance  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Catholic  martyr  of  Fother- 
ingay  on  the  throne  of  England  were 
subsidiary'  ])roject8.  All  the  Reformers 
in  Europe  considered  that  the  safety  of 
the  whole  I’rotestant  cause  depended  on 
the  safety  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  Eliz.a- 
beth’s  preservation  was  incompatible 
with  that  of  Mary.  I’lot  after  plot  for 
the  assassination  of  the  English  Queen 
was  discovered  by  the  watchfulness  of 
the  Argus-eyed  Walsingham  ;  and  the  in¬ 
cessant  machinations  of  Philip  and  the 
Jesuits  at  last  roused  Elizabeth  up  to 
the  pitch  of  cruel  resolve.  She  de¬ 
termined  on  one  of  the  most  revolution¬ 
ary  acts  of  modern  Europe,  and  threw 


Philip  and  his  Jesuits,  the  head  of  a 
queen.  The  Catholics  throughout  Eurojie 
shrieked  for  vengeance ;  but  nowhere 
were  the  cries  so  furious  against  “the 
she-wolf  of  England  ”  as  in  Paris,  where 
news  of  the  murder  of  the  darling  of 
the  Guises  threw  the  populace  into  the 
wildest  pitch  of  frenzy  ;  and  they  vented 
their  execrations  on  llenri  HI.  himself, 
whom  they  charged  with  having  coun¬ 
selled  the  execution  of  his  own  sister-in- 
law. 

The  revolutionary  fury  of  the  League 
redoubled  in  activity,  and  a  conspiracy 
was  tbrmed  for  the  imprisonment  of  the 
King  and  the  usurpation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Priests  refused  to  grant  confes¬ 
sion  hut  to  those  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  Le.ague.  The  Council  of  Sixteen 
organized  a  federative  union,  with  Paris 
for  its  head,  among  the  great  munici- 
jialities  of  France,  for  the  conservation 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  for  the  exclusion 
from  the  monarchy  of  the  King  of  Na- 
v.irre,  for  the  accejitance  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
church  and  nobility  in  their  ancient 
privileges. 

The  camp.aign  of  1587,  the  year  of 
the  death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
the  most  active  of  any  which  Inul  yet 
taken  place.  Guise  h.ad  been  the  prey 
of  intense  anxiety.  He  knew'  that  all 
the  I’rotestant  princes  of  Eurojie,  with 
the  King  of  Denmark  at  their  he.ad, 
were  getting  together  a  German  army 
to  come  to  the  succor  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  he  was  afraid  of  being  crnslied  be¬ 
tween  the  Huguenots  and  their  German 
allies.  Henri  HI.  w.as  brooding  on  a 
great  Machi.avellian  scheme  for  involv¬ 
ing  Leaguers  and  Huguenots  in  a  com¬ 
mon  destruction.  The  plan  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  “  Principe  ”  was,  that  Gube 
should  bear  the  shock  of  the  Germ.an 
invaders  in  Lorraine;  that  Joyeuse, 
with  an  army,  should  simply  hold  the 
King  of  Navarre  in  check  in  the  south ; 
while  he,  with  another,  should  remain 
on  the  Loire,  and  be  master  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  But  Joyeuse,  the  young  spend¬ 
thrift  favorite  of  the  King,  was  jealous 
of  some  successes  of  his  rival,  Epernon  : 
he  intrigued  with  the  Le.ague;  and  he 
wrung  from  an  unwilling  monarch  per¬ 
mission  to  fight  a  battle  with  the  King 
of  Navarre.  All  the  prodigal  and  riot- 
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ous  youn"  nobles  about  the  court  at¬ 
tached  themselves  to  his  standard  ;  and 
Joyeuse  departed  to  the  south,  sayinj; 
tliat  he  M  ould  bring  back  the  heads  of 
the  Princes  of  Navarre  and  (.’nnde, 

Tlie  battle  of  Coutras  exhibited  the 
military  genius  of  Henri  of  Navarre  in 
all  its  lustre  to  the  M’orld,  When  the 
hostile  forces  M’cre  about  to  engage,  the 
dissolute  and  m  ild  yo>ing  Catholic  nobles 
M’ere  overjoyed  and  confident  of  victory, 
and  all  had  SM  orn  to  give  no  quarter, 
lioth  armies  possessed  about  5,000  infan¬ 
try  ;  the  t'atholic  cavalry,  hoM'ever, 
doubled  that  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
amounted  to  2,500  cavaliers.  Hut  the 
King  of  Navarre,  by  the  judicious  dis- 
]K)sition  of  his  infantry  and  his  chival¬ 
rous  courage,  more  than  supplied  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  numbers.  The  Huguenot 
ministers  sang  the  24th  verse  of  the  1 1 8th 
Psalm,  M  hile  the  Protestant  cavaliers  de- 
scende<l  from  their  horses  an<l  knelt  upon 
their  knees.  “  Par  la  mart !  ils  tn  mhU  tit^ 
les  polfroHs,  ils  se  co7ifessent  f  "  cried  the 
M'ild  cavaliers  of  .loyeuse.  “  Voas  voas 
troiapez,"  said  an  old  campaigner,  “  qua>ul 
ks  Jluquenots  font  cette  mine,  ils  sont 
risolas  de  vainrre  on  monrir."  In  an 
instant  the  Mlnde  of  the  Huguenot  cav¬ 
alry  was  again  on  horseback.  “  Cousins  f 
cried  the  King  of  Navarre  to  Condo  and 
Soissons,  '■‘Je  ne  vons  dis  autre  chose, 
si  non  (pte  t'oiis  ties  du  sang  de  Bourbon 
et,  vice  I Hen  !  je  vous  montrerai  que  je 
suis  voire  aine!"  “  AlJ  replied 

4’onde,  “  7ions  montrerotis  que  vous  avez 
de  bons  cadets  !  ” 

Henri  of  Navarre  showed  on  that  day 
all  the  brilliant  valor  Mhich  distinguish¬ 
ed  the  “  roi  des  braves  ”  all  his  life.  “  Xe 
rn'ejfacez pas,Je  veftx  paraitref  he  cried 
to  some  M'ho  Mould  cover  him  Mith  their 
persons ;  at  the  same  time  his  disposition 
of  the  harquebus  men  in  companies  be- 
tMcen  the  squadrons  of  his  horse  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  vic¬ 
tory.  The  fusillade  of  this  infantry  be¬ 
fore  the  Huguenot  charge  threw  Jo- 
yeuse’s  cavaliers  into  such  disorder,  that 
M-hen  the  buff  and-steel  Huguenot  gen¬ 
tlemen  made  desperate  onset  M’ith  SM  ord 
and  pistol,  the  plumed  and  gilded  and 
caparisone*!  gallants  M’ent  down  before 
them,  in  spite  of  their  long  lances,  like 
puppets  of  glass  and  straw.  The  poor 
gentilhommerie  of  the  south  crushed 
"through  and  over  the  light-brained  cour- 
Nkw  Series. — Vol.  X.,  No.  2. 


tiers  and  sent  them  flying  before  them. 
The  first  charge  M  as  sounded  at  nine ;  by 
ten  o’clock  there  M’as  not  a  man  of  the 
Catholic  army  mIio  M'as  not  in  flight  or 
knocked  over  on  the  field.  Joyeuse  was 
killed;  while  the  Huguenots  lost  but  forty 
men. 

The  conduct  of  Henri  after  this  bril¬ 
liant  victory  has  always  been  the  subject 
of  severe  criticism.  Instead  of  march¬ 
ing  northwards  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  German  army  in  Lorraine,  he  dis¬ 
banded  his  forces  and  returned  to  court 
life  at  Nerac,  M  here  he  laid  his  captured 
standards,  tM-enty-tM'o  in  number,  at 
the  feet  of  the  fair  Corisande,  the  Com- 
tesse  <le  Grammont.  The  only  reasona¬ 
ble  explanation  appears  to  be  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  run  a  risk  of  coming 
into  personal  conflict  m  ith  the  King,  who 
Mas  stationed  on  the  Loire.  Hut  the 
German  armament  M  as  thus  left  to  itself 
and  unsupported  except  by  Francois  de 
Chatillon,  the  son  of  Coligny,  who 
reached  it  M  ith  a  corps  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  Huguenots  of  Languedoc  and 
Dauphiny.  Without  any  fixed  plan  of 
campaign,  this  large  force  rolled  about 
the  country  like  a  drunken  man ;  they 
got  down  as  far  as  the  Loire,  wdien  the 
King  contrived  to  detach  the  Sm  Iss  from 
the  troops  and  to  turn  the  rest  of  the 
body  again  north M’ards,  where  they  M’ere 
met  by  Guise,  mIio  surprised  them  tM’ice 
at  a  great  disadvantage  and  cut  large 
bodies  of  them  to  pieces ;  the  rest  Mere 
scattered  about  the  country  in  great  dis¬ 
order.  The  roads  and  fields  M'ere  cov¬ 
ered  M’ith  M’ounded  and  dying  men, 
abandoned  artillery,  abandoned  arms, 
and  broken  M-agons,  M'hile  the  peasants 
jiractised  the  moat  merciless  butchery  on 
the  foreign  Protestants,  One  Moman, 
it  Mas  saiil,  cut  with  the  same  knife  the 
throats  of  eighteen  exhausted  men  m  Iio 
Mere  resting  in  a  barn.  ' 

The  glory  of  the  defeat  of  the  German 
heretics  M’as  given  wholly  to  Guise ;  he 
M  as  the  Gideon  of  France,  and  the  Lea¬ 
guers  sang  in  the  streets,  Saul  has  slain 
his  thousands  and  David  his  ten  thou¬ 
sands.”  He  noM’  requested  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Normandj’,  esteemed  the  first 
in  France,  and  possessing  ports  much 
coveted  by  Philip  for  the  use  of  the  Ar¬ 
mada.  Hut  the  King  granted  it  to  his 
remaining  favorite,  Epernon,  in  mock¬ 
ery  of  which  appointment  brochures  were 
10 
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hawked  about  the  streets  by  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  thetiuises,  crying  o»u,  “  Gr<tn(ls 
/aifs  d'artxes  du  Due  d'Ejte'mon  coiitre 
Its  herHiques''  and  on  every  page  was 
written  the  word  “  Hen." 

The  conduct  of  the  feeble-minded  mon¬ 
arch  was  inconseejuent  in  tlie  most  ab¬ 
surd  degree.  Epernon  was  an  able  man, 
and  his  counsel  was  always  for  vigorous 
measures.  liut  the  King,  while  he  irri¬ 
tated  the  Guisards  to  lury  by  the  favors 
which  he  heaped  on  his  favorite,  wholly 
neglected  to  follow  his  counsel.  A  dead¬ 
ly  hatred  existed  between  Epernon  and 
the  Queen-mother,  who,  finding  her  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  King  endangered  by 
that  of  Epernon,  reckless  of  all  loss  but 
that  of  the  objects  of  her  ambition,  gave 
all  her  confidence  to  the  Guises,  whose 
party  now  h.ad  reached  the  extreme  of 
insolence  and  temerity,  in  manifestation 
of  which  their  sister,  who  was  called  the 
Queen  and  was  in  the  pay  of  the  League, 
the  turbulent  and  inlrigning  Duchess  of 
Montpensier,  surpassed  all.  She  hounded 
on  the  wild  jn-eachers  of  the  League  to 
attack  the  royal  authority  with  violent 
anathemas,  and  she  boasted  that  she  car¬ 
ried  in  the  scissors  at  her  girdle  another 
crown  for  the  King  besides  those  of  Po¬ 
land  and  France,  the  crown  of  the  ton- 
sure  ;  for  the  talk  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
League  was  of  sh.aving  tlie  he.ad  of  Henri 
de  Valois,  and  shutting  him  up  for  life 
in  a  cloister,  like  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Merovingian  kings. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1588,  the 
rupture  between  the  King  and  the 
League  assumed  still  graver  importance. 
Philip  was  about  to  aim  his  dea<llie8t 
blow  at  the  last  asylum  of  political  and 
religious  liberty.  The  Spanish  Armada, 
with  its  army  of  monks,  with  the  racks 
and  thumbscrews  of  the  Iiupiisition,  was 
waiting  to  be  launched  forth  on  its  secret 
mission  of  vengeance  and  destruction. 
In  Paris  the  Spanish  agents,  the  priests, 
and  the  Lcaguei'S  went  about  rousing 
the  populace  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ter-, 
ror,  fanaticism,  and  revolt,  by  reports  of 
the  perfidious  dealings  of  the  king,  and 
fictions  about  invading  armies  of  heretics 
who  should  exact  vengeance  for  the  Eve 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  As  the  Jesuits, 
monks,  and  priests  yelled  out  their 
denunciations  of  approaching  terror  and 
famine,  people  grew  day  by  day  wilder 
with  excitement.  The  king,  terrified  at 


the  increase  of  the  ungovernable  spirit  of 
revolutionary  fanaticism  in  the  capital, 
and  dreading  the  approach  of  Guise, 
sent  to  warn  him  not  to  come ;  but  the 
Sixteen,  on  their  side,  requested  his 
presence  in  such  summary  tashion  that 
Guise  obeyed,  and  he  entered  Paris  on 
the  9th  of  May. 

The  Catholic  zealots,  the  immense  host 
of  monks  and  friars  of  every  color  and 
denomination  which  then  swarmed  in  the 
capital,  all  their  dependent  tribes  of 
beggars,  and  the  whole  po|»uiace,  were 
in  such  a  state  of  ex.asperation  and 
revolt,  that  the  presence  of  Guise  was 
sufficient  to  bring  matters  to  a  cri.sis. 
The  leaders  of  the  League  counted  on 
the  strange  charm  which  the  presence  of 
(iuise  exercised  on  all  around  liiin.  Tlie 
Duke  possessed  for  everybody,  even  for 
his  enemies,  an  unaccountable  power  of 
fascination ;  he  was  of  noble  presence, 
with  fair  h.air,  jiiercing  eyes,  a  ready 
smile,  and  graced  w’ith  cajttivating  man¬ 
ners  of  a  pliability  suitable  to  either 
noble  or  artisan.  He  never  forgot  a 
face,  and  no  one  came  into  his  presence 
without  some  special  salutation. 

All  history  may  be  searcheil  for  a 
parallel  to  tlie  magical  eftect  which  his 
arrival  produced  among  tlie  people  of 
Paris.  France,  said  a  writer  in  the  next 
century,  ha<l  gone  madly  in  love  with 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  arrived  by  the 
Porte  St.  Denis  almost  alone;  only  five 
or  six  cav.alier8  were  with  him.  He 
proceeded  dow’ii  the  Kne  St.  Denis  on 
liorseback,  with  his  hat  slouchetl  over 
his  eyes,  and  his  face  muftied  in  his 
cloak.  As  he  got  into  the  thick  of  the 
crowd,  a  young  cavalier  of  his  suite  got 
close  to  him,  and  in  a  playful  way  took 
off"  Guise’s  hat,  pulleil  down  liis  cloak, 
and  said,  “  Monseigneur,  show  yourself.” 
The  cry  immediately  arose,  “  Long  live 
Guise,  the  pillar  of  the  Church!  ”  The 
news  flashed  through  Paris.  Parisians 
who  had  been  panic-stricken  numberless 
times  every  day  with  imaginary  fears  of 
invasion  and  massacre  felt  themselves 
secure.  A  masked  lady  pulled  ofl’  her 
mask,  and  smiled,  “  Jion  Prince^te  voiliiy 
nous  sotnmes  sauvtsf"  Vi  vats  were 
thundered  out;  crowds  gathered  and 
gathered  and  surrounded  him ;  they 
kissed  his  hands,  they  kissed  his  boots  ; 
ladies  ruined  dow’n  flowers  and  green 
branches  on  him  as  he  passed  along,  and 
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some  even  i>ressed  near  liira  to  rxxb  their 
rosaries  on  his  garments,  as  thougli  he 
were  a  saint.  He  went  straiglit  to  the 
(Jiieen-niother  at  the  II6tel  de  Soissons, 
who  turned  ]>ale,  and  trcinhled,  and 
stammered  as  he  entered.  After  a  brief 
interview  .she  onlcrcd  her  sedan  chair, 
and  both  went  to  the  Louvre  to  visit  the 
kinir. 

Tlie  temerity  of  Guise  on  this  occasion 
in  thus  trusting  himself  alone  in  such  a 
den  of  .as>assin8  as  the  court  of  the 
Valois  is  inconceivable.  Flushed  with 
his  popular  triumph,  he  fancied  that  the 
King  had  grown  such  a  poltroon  that  he 
dared  not  use  violence  towards  him  with 
Paris  in  such  a  .state  of  uproar.  Henri, 
when  he  heard  of  his  arriv.il,  cried  at 
first,  ft’HU  par  la  tttart-JJicu,  il 

e>i  niourra!"  and  while  Catherine  and 
(iiiise  were  on  their  way  to  the  j>alace, 
the  King  discuss»‘d  his  assassin.ation  with 
his  attendants.  He  cttvered  his  face 
with  his  hami,  atid  leant  his  elbow  on 
the  table.  A  Corsican  colonel  was  for 
despatching  the  Duke  at  once.  An 
abbe  who  was  ]>resent  exhorted  him 
beiiigtdy — “  Smite  the  fthrphertl  and  the 
sheij)  irill  he  scattered''’  but  Villequier 
the  Chancellor,  Cheverni,  :md  others, 
who  kept  uj)  a  tre.acherous  understanding 
with  Guise,  besought  him  not  to  attempt 
so  perilous  a  measure,  and  they  pointed 
to  the  sea  of  surging  faces  around  the 
Louvre,  and  reminded  him  of  the  sm.all- 
ness  of  his  guard.  As  Henri  hesitate<l, 
the  Duke,  still  w.alking  by  the  side  of 
the  chair  of  the  tiueen-mother,  had  left 
nehind  the  acclaiming  and  .adoring  mul¬ 
titude,  and  was  passing  between  the 
files  of  the  King’s  guard,  with  drawn 
swords,  who  made  no  response  to  his 
salutations.  Crillon,  their  cliief,  pulled 
his  hat  over  his  eyes.  The  recejttion 
was  ominous,  and  the  change  from  the 
raving  multitmles  to  the  silence  of  these 
grim  and  .stern  faces  appalling.  J’ale 
and  breathless  he  p.isscd  up  the  stair.s, 
!Uid  through  the  ante-chamber,  with  not 
a  smile  to  cheer  the  sul'en  gloom  he 
encountercil  on  all  sides.  He  came  into 
the  King’s  presence,  who  bit  his  lijts  and 
said,  “Why  have  you  come?”  (iuise 
stammered  out  hypocritical  professions 
of  loyalty,  and  said  he  came  to  face  his 
enemies  and  slanderers.  “  Enough,” 
the  King  said,  and  turned  his  back  on 
the  Duke,  who  sank  down  with  emotion 


on  a  seat.  The  ladies  of  the  palace, 
however,  and  the  Queen-mother,  who 
had  herself  become  infatuated  with 
Guise,  took  the  King  to  a  window, 
showed  him  how  the  people  had  burst  into 
the  court  of  the  Louvre,  and  were  agitated 
into  the  wildest  frenzy.  While  they  were 
talking,  Guise  spoke  with  the  Queen, 
who  was  of  his  own  family  of  J.orr.aine, 
and  feeling  the  chances  of  life  w'ere  in 
his  favor,  took  leave  ami  slipt  away, 
wondering,  doubtless,  as  he  jtassed  out, 
if  he  were  really  alive.  His  own  hardi¬ 
hood  and  the  King’s  want  of  courage 
seemed  as  inexj)licable  to  himself  then 
as  it  di<l  to  nearly  all  who  heard  this 
story.  “What  madness  and  folly!” 
said  Sixtus  V.,  when  he  heard  of  (iuise’s 
visit  to  the  Louvre ;  but,  when  he 
heard  the  King  had  let  him  escape,  he 
cried,  with  indignation,  “The  cowardly 
prince !  ” 

Guise,  however,  was  resolved  not  to 
be  caught  a  second  time  ;  he  called  his 
gentlemen  about  him,  he  put  the  Hotel 
de  Guise  (now  the  Hotel  des  Andiives), 
in  the  Marais,  in  a  state  of  defence.  The 
King  remained  almost  besieged  in  the 
Louvre,  keeping  up  communication,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  town  council  who  remain¬ 
ed  loyalists,  while  the  insurrectionary 
council,  that  of  the  Seize,  were  on  the 
side  ofthe  Guises.  The  “  Day  of  the  l>ar- 
ric.ides  ”  followe*!.  The  King  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  city.  He  reiireil  to  Chartres, 
and  after  much  negotiation  capitulated 
with  his  revolted  subjects,  and  by  an 
edict,  which  he  signed  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  not  only  gave  his  sanction  to 
tJu‘  Li‘.igne,  ami  adopted  it  as  a  national 
institution,  but  approved  of  all  the  acts  of 
the  Leagtters,  bound  hitnself  to  extermi¬ 
nate  the  heretics,  invited  his  people  to 
take  oath  never  to  obey  a  heretic  prince, 
atid  consctited  ft)  distniss  Kpernon  and 
his  favorites.  It  was  further  provided 
that  henceforward  no  one  shotild  obtain 
statt?  employttient  withotit  showing  a 
certific.ate  of  being  free  of  heresy  from 
his  bishop  or  cure.  Henri  further  botitid 
himself  to  raise  two  armies  against  the 
Hitguetiots — the  one  to  act  under  May- 
enne  in  Danphiny,  the  other  in  Poitou  un¬ 
der  a  chief  of  the  King’s  own  choosing. 
The  j)ower  ofthe  League  was  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  strengthened  by  their  being  j)ut  into 
po.s.session  of  more  strong  places;  and 
Guise  himself  was  to  have  complete  com- 
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mand  over  the  military  resources  and  the 
administration  of  justice ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  States  General  were 
shortly  to  be  called  together.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  usual  comedy  of  duplicity 
and  hypocrisy  was  sustained  on  both 
sides — the  King  professing  the  highest  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  principles  of  the  League, 
and  the  Duke  overwhelming  the  King 
with  protestations  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  his  perscm.  After  the  signitig  of  the 
edict  the  King  and  Guise  met  at  Chartres 
on  the  most  afl'ectionate  tenns ;  but  on 
one  single  occasion,  as  they  dined  to¬ 
gether,  the  King  betraye<l  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart.  Henri  made  the  Prince  of 
Lorraine  HU  his  glass,  and  then  said,  “  To 
whom  sh.all  we  drink  ?  let  us  drink  to  our 
brave  friends  the  Huguenots!  ” — “Well 
said,  sire !  ”  replied  tlio  Duke.  “  And  to 
our  brave  barricaders !  ”  added  the  King ; 
“  do  not  let  us  forget  t}ietn  /  ”  The  Duke 
laughed,  but  his  laugh,  according  to  the 
chronicler,  “  ne  pftxsa  jxix  le  nceud  de  la 
yorge  ;  ”  for  t!ie  irony  of  the  King’s  ex¬ 
pression  suggested  poison  in  the  wine. 

The  States-General  came  together  at 
Blois  in  Sejttember,  1588.  But  in  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  flight  of  the  king  from 
Paris  and  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
Europe  had  been  delivered  from  an  awful 
state  of  apprehension  by  the  bravery  of 
English  seamen,  aided  by  the  inflexible 
courage  of  the  boatmen  of  Holland,  who 
nailed  Parma,  with  his  magniticent  army, 
to  the  coasts  of  Flanders.  Henri  HI. 
himself.  Catholic  as  he  was,  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  his  joy  when,  in  August,  he  received 
the  newsofthedisj>er8ionofthe  Arm.ada. 
From  this  time  he  assumed  a  bolder 
front  to  his  enemies,  and  more  conHdence 
in  his  own  judgment  and  his  royal  pre¬ 
rogatives.  The  Queen-mother,  who  had 
long  ceased  to  regard  her  son  with  that 
affection  which  slie  had  lavi.shed  on  the 
young  victor  of  Jarnac  and  Montcontour, 
ha»l  of  late  given  such  manife.st  counsel  in 
favor  of  the  Guise.s,  tli.at  Henri  had 
wholly  withdrawn  his  conHdence  from 
her.  Catherine  aft'ected  to  call  (iuise  her 
hdton  de  vieillesse,  and  w.'is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  prospects  of  the  continuation 
of  her  line  through  her  gr.andchild  the 
heir  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  Henri 
consequently  now  removed  from  his 
council  all  the  ministers  whom  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
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Queen-mother,  and  substituted  others  in 
their  place. 

The  States-tiener.nl  were  the  great 
aflair  both  of  League  and  King.  Both 
sides  were  conHdent  of  getting  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Assembly.  The  League  jiro- 
ceedetl  to  work  the  elections  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  with  furious  energy.  The 
Leaguers  took  care  that  none  but  the 
most  violent  of  their  party  should  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  towns  when  they  met  together 
made  up  a  body  of  the  lowest,  most  ig¬ 
norant,  and  seilitious  of  the  country  bur¬ 
gesses  ;  only  a  few  nobles  on  the  benches 
of  the  nobility  were  of  any  reputation  at 
all.  The  Slates  began  to  show  their 
spirit  by  electing  the  furious  Cardinal  de 
Guise  as  president  of  the  clergy;  La 
Chapelle  Marteau,  one  of  the  most  fac¬ 
tious  members  of  the  Sixteen,  as  president 
of  the  Third  Estate  ;  while  the  president 
of  the  nobility  was  Brissac,  one  of  the 
chief  contrivers  of  the  barricades,  an 
insolent  young  noble,  who  had  vowed 
j>ersonal  Im.-^tility  to  tlie  King. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Assembly 
Guise  apjteared  in  triumphant  attitude  : 
he  occupied  a  chair  below  the  King  in 
front  of  the  Assembly,  in  magnificent 
attire,  in  a  doublet  of  white  satin  with 
a  cape  of  black  velvet  embroidered  with 
silver  and  pearls.  With  the  grand  col¬ 
lar  of  his  order  about  his  neck,  and  the 
staff  of  his  oflice  in  his  hand,  he  darted 
his  eyes  amid  the  assembly  in  search  of 
his  partisans,  and  his  dauntless  air,  the 
imposing  assurance  of  his  fine  form  and 
aspect,  filled  his  adherents  with  conH¬ 
dence  in  his  fortune  and  in  his  courage. 

Since  the  days  of  Chilperic,  no  sove¬ 
reign  of  France  had  ever  been  subjected 
to  such  humiliation  as  Henri  had  now  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  his  subjects.  It 
continued  for  nearly  three  months.  Day 
by  day  the  King,  some  of  whose  out¬ 
ward  frivolity  was  assume«l  in  order  to 
conceal  his  inw'ard  mortification,  and 
who  flattered  himself  that  he  concealed 
the  genius  of  a  Machiavelli  beneath  his 
external  garb  of  efieminacy,  lived  a  life 
of  fear  and  humiliation.  Concessions, 
prayers,  assurances  of  repentance  ami 
amendment  from  the  royal  lip.s,  were  all 
tried  on  the  rebellious  deputies,  but  all 
were  useless.  The  throne  was  made 
daily  a  stool  of  repentance,  on  which 
the  King  sat  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  but 
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with  rage  in  his  heart.  Ilis  supplieations 
for  money  were  ahject  and  incessant ;  lie 
even  exliihited  liisthreadbareclothes,  pro¬ 
mised  parsimony  of  the  severest  charac¬ 
ter,  said  he  would  in  future  make  one  coat 
last  three  months,  and  have  one  capon 
on  the  table  where  he  had  liad  two. 
Nevertheless,  all  supplies  were  refused. 
Ids  ministers,  oftieers,  and  favorites 
threatened.  Distrust  and  insult  was  his 
daily  ])ortion.  llenri  threw  the  whole 
responsibility  of  these  accumulated  out¬ 
rages  on  tlie  Duke  of  Guise  .alone,  who 
had  the  audacity  to  take  up  his  office  of 
(/rctiul  maitre  of  the  King,  and  to  oc¬ 
cupy  apartments  in  the  chateau. 

After  months  of  .anguish  and  mental 
conffiots,  exasperated  and  driven  wild 
again  and  again  by  some  fresh  scene  of 
insolence  on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  llenri 
III.  determined  to  carry  into  effect  at 
lilois  the  design  he  had  metlitated  at 
Paris  previous  to  the  day  of  the  Barri¬ 
cades,  ami  to  .ass.assinate  <»uise.  Assassi¬ 
nation  offeretl  in  these  days  so  simple  a 
solution  of  a  difficulty  that  few  would 
be  induced  to  raise  any  question  as  to 
tiie  right  of  the  King,  who  held  the 
jiower  of  life  and  death,  to  get  rid  of  his 
most  dangerous  enemy  and  rebellious 
subject  in  this  wa\',  and  least  of  all 
could  the  Duke  of  (iuise,  the  chief 
butcher  and  assassin  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
cavil  at  this  superjudicial  exercise  of  the 
roval  prerogative. 

\Vhen  llenri  on  the  18th  of  December, 
after  exposing  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 
and  the  peril  of  the  State,  consulted 
three  of  his  nearest  councillors  on  his 
project,  they  «lcmandcd  twenty-four 
hours  for  reflection,  and  on  the  following 
day  returned  with  three  other  advisers  ; 
with  one  exception,  all  counselled  the 
.assassination  of  Guise  without  trial,  since 
a  trial  would  be  impossible.  Guise  w.as  a 
traitor  and  a  rebel,  and  he  ought  to  die. 
I.oignac,  the  capt.aiu  of  his  guard  of  bra- 
vocs,  the  forty-five,  agreed  to  do  the  deed 
Avith  hisb.and.  All  due  precautions  were 
taken  to  make  arrangements  for  the  pro¬ 
ject  with  stealth  and  secrecy,  for  Guise 
necessarily  was  wary  .and  suspicious,  and 
never  usually  visited  the  King  without  a 
strong  guard  of  gentlemen.  On  this 
occasion  he  showed  such  a  blind  disre¬ 
gard  of  all  precaution,  in  spite  of  reiter¬ 
ated  secret  warnings  of  the  intentions  of 
the  King,  as  is  inconceivable  in  a  man 


who  w'.as  a  murderer  himself,  and  full  of 
deceit  and  treachery.* 

On  the  mornitig  of  the  23d  the  King 
rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  distri¬ 
buted  his  guards  about  his  apartment  to 
wait  for  Guise,  who  had  been  called  to 
a  council  .at  eight.  The  Duke  came  to 
the  gre.at  hall  dressed  in  a  new  gray  satin 
dress,  with  a  cloak  of  black  velvet  U[»on 
his  arm.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  the 
guards  behind  him  closed  all  communi¬ 
cation  from  without ;  he  s.at  down  by 
the  fire  to  wjirm  himself  till  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  King’s  cabinet.  He  w.a3 
quite  at  his  ease ;  he  asked  for  some 
sugared  plums  from  the  King’s  cupboard 
and  sent  for  a  pocket-handkerchief.  It 
w.as  announced  the  King  would  receive 
him ;  he  rose  and  entered  the  ante¬ 
chamber  in  which  was  the  King’s  bed, 
and  where  eight  of  the  body-guard  were 
standing  round  the  chimney  ;  the  Duke 
saluted  them,  and  they  followed  him  as 
though  in  respect,  but  their  movement 
seems  to  have  raised  his  suspicion,  for  .as 
he  reached  the  door  of  the  King’s  cabi¬ 
net  he  took  his  lieard  in  his  hand  and 
turned  round  to  look  at  the  man  who 
followed  him.  At  the  same  instant 
his  arm  was  seized  and  a  dagger 
plunged  into  his  bosom  ;  the  rest  set 
upon  him  ;  one  seized  his  legs,  another 
struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  neck  ; 
wounded  as  he  was,  un.able  to  draw  his 
sword,  he  struggled  aud  dragged  the 
whole  party  across  the  room  to  the 
King’s  bed,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  fell, 
llenri,  who  had  been  waiting  in  agoniz¬ 
ing  anxiety  behind  the  door  of  his  cabi¬ 
net,  came  out  and  treated  Guise  as  Guise 
had  treated  the  munlered  Coligny,  he 
stamped  upon  his  face,  and,  looking  .at 
liim,  said,  “  Comme  il  est  grand  /” 

Two  days  after  this  the  violent  C.ar- 
dinal  <le  Guise  w.as  a8s.assin.ated  in  prison, 
and  the  bodies  of  both  the  brothers  were 
burnt.  The  Queen-mother,  who  w.as  also 
at  Blois,  as  though  in  disgust  at  such  a 
deed  being  executed  without  her  aid  or 
counsel,  died  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1589. 

Had  Henri  HI.  now  called  d’Epernon 
and  his  musketeers  to  his  side  immedi¬ 
ately  and  inarched  upon  Paris,  he  might 

•  He  said,  “  Qiiand  je  verrais  la  niort  eiilrer  par 
la  feiietre,  je  ne  sortirais  puiut  pur  la  porte  pour  la 
fair.” 
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have  commande<l  the  insurrection  and 
awed  the  spirit  of  the  Leaguers,  hut 
having  perpetrated  these  violent  acts  his 
usual  irresolution  returned,  and  he 
remained  at  Hlois.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  the  Guises  threw  Paris  and  the 
League  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  a 
•wild  thirst  for  vengeance.  Tlie  agitat  ion 
reached  a  stage  of  frenzy  ami  delirium  ; 
the  government  of  the  Leagtie  became, 
by  rejection  of  all  its  more  moderate 
members,  still  more  revolutionary.  The 
Sorbonne,  after  delil)eration,  declared 
the  people  to  be  lihenated  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  A  fede¬ 
rative  union  was  organized  among  the 
cities  of  France  rs  town  after  town 
declared  for  the  Le.ague.  A  new  dc  la- 
ration  of  the  League  against  the  King 
was  puhlished,  which  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  signed  with  their  own  blood.  The 
capit.al  was  kept  in  a  state  of  terrorism, 
•which  fanatic  extr.av.agance  and  the  ubi¬ 
quitous  inevitable  jmwers  of  espionage 
p(>sse8sed  by  the  priests  in  the  confes¬ 
sional  rendered  all-embracing.  lleli- 
gious  processions  were  organized  to  pray 
for  the  vengeance  of  heaven  oti  “  Henri 
de  Valois."  One,  consisting  of  the 
children  of  Paris,  was  made  to  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Genevieve ;  all  carried 
tapers,  and  as  the  head  of  the  procession 
reached  the  porch  of  the  church,  the 
children  threw  their  tapers  to  the 
ground,  crying,  “  Dieu  etehjne  la  race  dts 
Valois." 

The  defection  of  his  own  troops,  the 
incre.ase  of  the  insurrectionary  spirit 
throughout  France,  and  the  successes  of 
^layenne,  the  brother  of  Guise  and  the 
General  of  the  League,  reduced  the 
miserable  King  to  such  necessity  that  at 


last  the  assassin  of  St.  Bartholomew’  was, 
in  spite  of  his  antipathies  and  aversions, 
compelled  to  hold  out  his  hand  to  the 
Huguenots,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  chief,  Henri  of  Xavarre,  still  kept 
the  field,  and  by  whose  instrumentality 
France  was  ultimately  saved  from  the 
abvss  of  ruin  towards  which  she  w’as 
daily  tending,  and  her  royalty  reileemed 
from  ignominy,  impotence,  and  servi¬ 
tude. 

The  day  of  the  union  of  the  two  kings 
marked  a  great  crisis  in  the  history 
of  Fr.ance  and  of  the  Ueformed  religion. 

In  the  course  of  the  history  of  the 
great  contest  which  we  have  thus  brietly 
jiortrayed,  it  will  be  observed  that  all 
the  great  and  pure  names  of  the  time, 
with  the  excefdion  of  Michel  I’Hopital, 
who  partook  himself  largely’ of  the  spirit 
of  the  reformed  doctrines,  were  found 
in  the  Huguenot  ranks.  Henri  of 
Xav.arre,  as  Henri  IV.  of  France,  has 
left  behind  him  the  most  popular  reputa¬ 
tion  of  all  French  sovereigns  since  St. 
Louis;  and  such  men  as  Coligny  and  his 
brothers.  La  Xoue,  hrus  de  fer^  the 
Bayard  of  the  Huguenots,  Lesdiguieres, 
the  invincible  defender  of  llauphiny, 
Duplessis-Mornay’,  the  friend  of  Sir  Phi¬ 
lip  Sydney,  and  Kamus,  another  of  the 
victims  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  would 
do  honor  to  the  history  of  any  age  or 
country  ;  and  the  reflection  that  so  noble 
a  race  li.as  been  extirpated  from  the  land 
by  centuries  of  violence  and  persecution, 
makes  true  against  their  oppressors  the 
exclamation  of  the  father  of  d’Aubigno 
at  sight  of  the  executions  of  Aniboise, 
“  hourreaux,  Us  out  deca/ntc  la 
France." 


Macmillan. 

SCIENTIFIC  EDUC.VTION;  NOTES  OF  AN  AFTyil-DINNER  SrEECII. 

BY  PROFE.SSOR  Ill’.XLEY. 


Mu.  Thackeray,  t.alking  of  after-din¬ 
ner  speeches  has  lamented  th.at  “  one  never 
c.an  recollect  the  fine  things  one  thought 
of  in  the  cab,”  in  going  to  the  place  of 
entertainment.  I  am  not  aware  th.at 
there  are  any  “  fine  things  ”  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages,  l)ut  such  as  there  are  staml 
to  a  speech  w’hich  really  did  get  itself 
spoken,  at  the  hospitable  table  of  the  Liv¬ 
erpool  Philomathic  Society,  more  or  less 


in  the  position  of wliat  “one  thought  of 
in  the  cab.”  T.  IL  II. 

Tlie  introduction  of  scientific  training 
into  the  general  education  of  the  country 
is  a  topic  upon  which  I  couhl  not  have 
spoken  without  some  more  or  less  apolo¬ 
getic  introduction  a  few  years  ago.  But 
upon  this,  as  upon  other  matters,  public 
opinion  has  of  late  undergone  a  rapid 
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modification.  Committees  of  both  bouses 
of  the  I.,egisl:iture  have  agreed  ihatsome- 
tiiing  must  be  done  in  tliis  direction, 
and  have  even  thrown  out  timid  and 
faltering  suggestions  as  to  what  should 
he  done;  while  at  the  opposite  pole  of 
society,  committees  of  working-men  have 
ox|»res8ed  their  conviction  that  scientific 
training  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  their 
atlvancement,  whether  as  men  or  as 
w’orkmen.  Only  the  other  day,  it  was 
my  duty  to  take  part  in  the  reception  of 
a  deputation  of  London  working-men, 
who  desired  to  learn  from  Sir  Iloderick 
Murchisot),  the  director  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  whether  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  institution  in  Jermyn  Street 
could  he  ma<le  available  for  the  8uj)ply  of 
that  scientific  instruction,  the  need  of 
which  could  not  have  been  apprehended 
or  stated  more  clearly  than  it  was  by 
them. 

The  heads  of  colleges  in  our  great  uni¬ 
versities  (who  have  not  the  rejuitation  of 
being  the  most  mobile  of  persons)  have,  in 
several  cases,  thought  it  well  that  out  of 
the  great  number  of  honors  and  rewarils 
at  tlieir  disposal,  a  few  should  hereafter 
be  given  to  the  cultivators  of  the  jdiysi- 
cal  sciences.  Nay,  1  hear  th.at  some  col¬ 
leges  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  appoint 
one  or,  may  be,  two  special  tutors  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  physical  science  before  the  under¬ 
graduate  mind.  And  I  say  it  with  grati¬ 
tude  and  great  respect  for  those  eminent 
j)ersons,  that  the  head  masters  of  our 
public  schools,  Eton,  Harrow,  Winches¬ 
ter,  have  aildressed  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  introducing  instruction  in 
phy.sical  science  among  the  studies  of 
those  great  educational  bodies,  with 
much  honesty  of  purpose  and  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  understanding  ;  and  I  live  in  hope 
that,  before  long,  important  changes  in 
this  direction  will  be  carried  into  effect 
in  those  strongholds  of  ancient  prescrip¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  such  changes  have  alreacly 
been  made,  and  jdiysical  science,  even 
now,  coii'ititutes  a  recognised  element  of 
the  school  curriculum  in  Harrow  and 
Rugby,  whilst  I  understand  that  ample 
j)reparations  for  such  studies  are  being 
made  at  Eton  and  elsewhere. 

Looking  at  these  fiicts,  I  might  per¬ 
haps  spare  myself  the  trouble  of  giving 
any  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  phy. 
sical  science  into  elementary  education  ; 


yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  may  be 
well  if  I  place  before  you  some  consid¬ 
erations  which,  perhap.s,  have  hardly 
received  full  attention. 

At  other  times  and  in  other  jdaces  I 
have  endeavored  to  state  the  higher  ami 
more  abstract  arguments  by  which  the 
study  of  physical  science  may  be  shown 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  comjdete 
training  of  the  human  mind;  but  I  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  sup|)08ed  that,  because 
I  happen  to  be  devoted  to  more  or  less 
abstract  and  “  unpractical  ”  pursuits,  I 
am  insensible  to  the  weight  which  ought 
to  be  .attached  to  that  which  has  been 
said  to  be  the  English  conception  of  Para¬ 
dise— viz.  “getting  on.”  I  look  upon 

it,  that  “  getting  on  ’’  is  a  very  important 
matter  indeed.  I  do  not  mean  merely 
fur  the  sake  of  the  coarse  and  tangible 
results  of  success,  but  lajcause  humanity 
is  so  constituted  that  a  vast  number  of 
us  would  never  be  impelled  to  those 
stretches  of  exertion  which  make  us 
wiser  and  more  c.apable  men,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting 
on  our  faculties  all  the  strain  they  will 
bear,  for  the  purpose  of  “  getting  on  ” 
in  the  most  practical  sense. 

Now  the  value  of  a  knojfvledge  of  phy¬ 
sical  science  as  a  means  of  getting  on,  is 
indubitable.  There  are  hardly  any  of 
our  trades,  except  the  merely  huckstering 
ones,  in  which  some  knowledge  of  science 
may  not  be  directly  profitable  to  the 
pursuer  of  that  occupation.  As  industry 
attains  higher  stages  of  its  development, 
as  its  processes  become  more  complic.ated 
an<l  refined,  and  competition  more  keen, 
the  sciences  are  dragged  in,  one  by  one, 
to  take  their  share  in  the  fray  ;  and  he 
who  can  Ijest  avail  himself  of  their  help 
is  the  man  who  will  come  out  uppermost 
in  that  struggle  for  existence,  wliich  goes 
on  as  fiercely  beneath  the  smooth  sur¬ 
face  of  modern  society  .as  among  the 
wild  inh.abit.ant8  of  the  woods. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  bearing  of  science 
on  ordinary  practical  life,  let  me  direct 
your  attention  to  its  immense  infiuence 
on  several  of  the  professions  I  ask  any 
one  who  has  adopted  the  calling  of  an 
engineer,  how  much  time  he  lost  when 
he  left  school,  because  he  had  to  devote 
himself  to  pursuits  which  were  absolutely 
novel  and  strange,  and  of  which  he  h.ad 
not  obtained  the  remotest  conception 
from  his  instructors  ?  He  h.ad  to  famil- 
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iarlze  himself  with  ideas  of  tlie  course 
and  powers  of  nature,  to  which  his  atten¬ 
tion  had  never  been  directed  durini;  his 
school-life,  and  to  learn,  for  the  first  time, 
that  a  world  of  facts  lies  outsiile  an(l 
l)e}ond  the  world  of  words.  I  appeal 
to  those  who  know  wh.at  Engineering  is, 
to  8.ay  how  far  I  am  right  in  resjKJct  to 
that  profession ;  but  with  regard  to 
another,  of  no  less  importance,  I  shall 
venture  to  speak  of  my  own  knowledge. 
Therft  is  no  one  of  us  who  may  not  at 
any  moment  be  thrown,  bound  hand  and 
ft)ot  by  j>hysical  incapacity,  into  the 
hands  of  a  medical  practitioner.  The 
chances  of  life  and  de.ath  for  all  and 
each  of  us  may  at  any  moment  depend 
on  the  skill  with  which  tli.at  practitioner 
is  able  to  make  out  wh.at  is  wrong  in  our 
bodily  frames,  and  on  his  ability  to  apply 
the  proper  Vemedy  to  the  defect. 

The  lK*ces^ities  of  modern  life  are  such, 
and  the  class  from  which  the  me<lieal 
profession  is  chiefly  recruited  is  so  situa¬ 
ted,  that  few  medical  men  can  hope  to 
spend  more  than  three  or  four,  or  it  may 
be  five,  years  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
studies  which  are  immediately  germane 
to  physic.  How  is  that  all  too  brief 
jtenod  spent  at  present '(  I  speak  as  an 
old  examiner,  having  served  some  eleven 
or  twelve  years  in  that  cap.acity  in  the 
University  of  London,  and  therefore  hav¬ 
ing  a  certain  j)ractieal  acquaintance  with 
the  subject ;  l>ut  I  might  fortify  myself 
by  the  authority  of  the  PresiderU  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  Mr.  Quain,  whom 
I  heard  the  other  day  in  an  admirable 
address  (the  Hunterian  Oration)  deal 
fully  and  wisely  with  this  very  topic.* 

A  young  m.m  comnieT’.cing  the  study 
of  medicine  is  .at  once  required  to 
endeavour  to  make  an  acquaintance 
with  a  number  of  sciences,  such  as 
I’hysics,  as  Chemistry,  as  Botany,  as 

•  Mr.  Qiiaiii's  words  {Medhil  Tonejt  and  Gazdte, 
February  ‘io)  are: — “  A  fe  v  words  as  to  our  spe¬ 
cial  Medical  course  of  instruction  and  the  influence 
upon  it  of  such  chanj^es  in  the  elementary  schools 
as  I  have  mentioned.  The  student  now  enters  ut 
once  upon  several  sciences — physics,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  physiology,  botany,  pharmacy,  therajieu- 
tics — all  these,  the  iar'ts  and  the  language  and  the 
laws  of  each,  to  be  mastered  in  eighteen  mouths. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Medical  course  many 
have  learned  little.  We  cannot  claim  anything 
better  than  the  Examiner  of  the  University  of 
London  and  the  Cambridge  Lecturer  have  reported, 
for  their  Universities.  Supposing  that  at  school 
young  people  had  acquired  some  exact  elementary 
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Physiology,  which  are  absolutcdy'  and 
entirely  strange  to  him,  however  excel¬ 
lent  his  so-called  education  at  school 
may  have  been.  Not  only  is  he  devoid 
of  all  apprehensron  of  scientific  eoncep- 
lions,  not  oidy  does  lie  fiiil  to  attach  any 
meaning  to  the  words  “  matter,”  “  force,” 
or  “law’”  in  their  scientific  senses,  hut, 
worse  still,  he  has  no  notion  of  what  it 
is  to  come  into  contact  with  nature,  or 
to  lay  his  mind  .alongside  of  a  jihysical 
fact,  and  try  to  conquer  it  in  the  way 
our  gre.at  naval  hero  told  his  captains 
to  master  their  enemies.  His  whole 
inhid  h.as  been  given  to  books,  and  I 
am  hardly  exaggerating  if  I  s.iy  th.at 
they  are  more  real  to  him  than  nature. 
He  imagines  tiuit  all  kiiowleilge  can  be 
got  out  of  books,  and  rests  npon  the 
authority  of  some  master  or  other;  nor 
does  he  entertain  any  misgiving  that 
the  method  of  learning  whicli  led  to 
proficiency  in  the  rules  of  grammar 
will  suffice  to  lead  him  to  :i  tmistery  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  The  youngster, 
thus  unprepared  for  serious  study,  is 
turned  loose  among  his  medic.al  studies, 
with  the  result,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  that  the  first  ye.ar  of  his  curriculum 
is  spent  iii  learning  how  to  learn.  Indeed, 
he  IS  lucky,  if  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  by  the  exertions  of  his  teachers 
and  his  own  industry,  he  has  .acipiired 
even  that  art  of  arts.  After  which 
there  remain  not  more  than  throe,  or 
perhaps  four,  years  for  the  profitable 
study  of  sucli  vast  sciences  as  ^\natomy. 
Physiology,  Thorajieutics,  INledicine, 
Surgery,  Obstetrics,  and  the  like,  upon 
his  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  which  it 
depends  whether  the  jiractitioiier  shall 
diminish  or  increase  the  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality.  Now  wh.at  is  it  hut  the  ]>re- 
posteroiis  condition  of  onliiiary  school 

knowleiige  in  pliysics,  chemistry  and  a  branch  of 
n  tiiral  liistory — .say  botany — with  Iho  physiology 
connected  witli  it,  tliey  would  then  have  gained 
neces-sory  knowledge,  with  some  practice  in  induc¬ 
tive  reasoning.  The  whole  studies  are  proces-ses 
of  observation  and  induction — the  best  discipline  of 
the  mind  for  the  purposes  of  life — for  our  purposes 
not  less  than  any.  ‘By  such  study  (says  Dr. 
Whewell)  of  one  or  more  departments  of 
inductive  science  the  mind  may  escape  ^'•om 
the  thraldom  of  mer  words.'  By  that  plan 
the  burden  of  the  early  Medical  course  would 
be  much  lightened,  and  more  time  devoted  to 
practical  studies,  including  Sir  Thomas  Wat¬ 
son’s  ‘final  and  supreme  stage’  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Medicine.” 
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cHupation  wliich  prevents  a  younj;  man 
of  seventeen,  destined  for  the  practiee 
of  medicine,  from  Iwinj;  fully  prepared 
for  the  sttidy  of  nature,  and  from  eoininj; 
to  the  medical  school  equip]»ed  with  that 
preliminary  knowled'^e  of  the  principles 
of  I’liysics,  of  Chemistry,  and  of  Hiology, 
upon  which  he  has  now  to  waste  one  of 
the  precious  years,  every  moment  of 
which  ought  to  he  given  to  those  studhis 
which  hear  directly  upon  the  knowledge 
of  Ills  profession  ? 

There  is  another  ))rofes8ion,  to  the 
memhers  of  which,  1  think,  a  certain  pre¬ 
liminary  knowledge  of  jihysical  science 
might  he  <|uite  :is  valuable  as  to  the 
medical  m.an.  The  practitioner  of  medi¬ 
cine  sets  hetore  himself  the  nohle  object 
of  taking  care  of  man’s  bodily  welfare; 
hut  the  memhers  of  this  other  profession 
undertake  to  “  minister  to  minds  dis¬ 
eased,”  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  dimin¬ 
ish  sin  and  soften  sorrow.  Like  the 
medical  profession,  the  clerical,  of  which 
1  now  speak,  rests  its  power  to  heal  up¬ 
on  its  knowledge  of  the  order  of  the 
universe — upon  certain  theories  of  man’s 
rel.ation  to  that  which  lies  outside  him. 
It  is  not  my  business  to  express  any 
o))inion  about  these  theories.  1  merely 
wish  to  |)oint  out  th.at,  like  all  other 
theories,  they  are  professedly  based  up¬ 
on  matter  of  fact.  Thus  the  clerical 
]>rofe8sion  lias  to  deal  with  the  facts  of 
nature  from  a  certain  |>oint  of  view  ; 
and  hence  it  comes  into  contact  with 
that  of  the  man  of  science,  who  has  to 
treat  the  same  facts  from  another  point 
of  view.  You  know  how  often  that  con¬ 
tact  is  to  be  descrit)ed  as  collision,  or 
violent  friction ;  and  how  great  the  heat, 
how  little  the  light,  which  commonly  re¬ 
sults  from  it. 

In  the  interests  of  fair  play,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  of  mankind,  I  ask.  Why 
do  not  the  clergy  as  a  body  acquire,  as 
a  part  of  their  jirelimiiiary  education, 
some  such  tincture  of  physical  science 
as  will  ])Ut  them  in  a  position  to  under¬ 
stand  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ac¬ 
cepting  their  theories,  which  are  forccil 
upon  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  man  wdio  has  taken  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  instruct  himself  in  the  elements  of 
natural  knowledge  ? 

Some  time  ago  it  was  my  fate  to  at¬ 
tend  a  large  meeting  of  the  clergy  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  an  address 


which  I  had  been  invited  to  give.  I 
spoke  of  some  of  the  most  elementary 
facts  in  physical  science,  and  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  directly  contradict 
certain  of  the  ordinary'  teachings  of  the 
clergy.  The  result  was  that,  after  I  had 
finished,  one  section  of  the  assembled 
ecclesiastics  attacked  me  with  all  the  in¬ 
temperance  of  pious  zeal,  for  stating  facts 
and  conclusions  which  no  competent 
judge  doubts;  while,  after  the  first 
speakers  had  subsided,  amidst  the  cheers 
of  the  great  majority  of  their  colleagues, 
the  more  rational  minority  rose  to  tell 
me  that  I  had  taken  wholly  superfluous 
pains;  that  they  alre.a«ly  knew  all  about 
what  1  had  told  them,  and  p«>rfectly  n- 
greed  with  me.  A  hard-headed  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  present,  put  the  not 
unnatural  (piestion,  “Then  why  don’t 
you  say  so  in  your  pulpits?”  to  which 
inquiry  I  heard  no  reply. 

In  fact,  the  clergy  are  at  present  divi¬ 
sible  into  three  sections  :  an  immense 
body  who  are  ignorant  and  spe.ak  out;  a 
small  proportion  who  know  and  are 
silent ;  and  a  minute  minority  who  know 
and  speak  according  to  their  knowledge. 
Hy  the  clergy,  I  mean  especially  the 
Protestant  clergy.  Our  great  antago¬ 
nist — I  speak  as  a  man  of  science — the 
Homan  Catholic  Church,  the  one  great 
spiritual  orgaTiization  which  is  able  to 
resist,  an<l  must,  as  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  resist  the  progress  of  science  and 
modern  civilization,  manages  her  affairs 
much  better. 

It  was  my  fortune  some  time  ago  to 
pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  institutions  in  which  the  clergy  of 
the  Homan  Catholic  Church  in  these  isl- 
amls  are  trained  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
th.at  the  difference  between  these  men 
and  the  comfortalde  champions  of  Ang¬ 
licanism  and  of  Dissent,  w.as  comparable 
to  the  difference  between  our  gallant 
Volunteers  and  the  trained  veterans  of 
Napoleon’s  Old  Guard. 

The  Catholic  priest  is  trained  to  know 
his  business,  and  do  it  effectu.ally.  The 
j)rofes8ora  of  the  college  in  qiiestion, 
learned,  zealous,  and  determined  men, 
permitted  me  to  speak  frankly  with  them. 
We  talked  like  outposts  of  ojtposed  arm¬ 
ies  during  a  truce — as  friendly  enemies ; 
and  w’hen  I  ventured  to  point  out  the 
difticulties  their  students  would  have  to 
encounter  from  scientific  thought,  they 
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replied  :  “  Our  Church  has  lasted  many 
ages,  and  has  jtassed  safely  through  niauy 
Storms.  The  present  is  but  a  new  gust 
of  tlie  old  tempest,  and  we  do  not  turn 
out  our  young  men  less  fitted  to  weather 
it,  than  they  have  Iwjen,  in  former  ages, 
to  cope  witli  tlie  diificulties  of  those 
times.  The  heresies  of  the  day  are  ex¬ 
plained  to  thetn  by  their  professors  of 
philosophy  .and  science,  and  they  are 
taught  how  those  heresies  are  to  be  met.” 

I  heartily  respect  an  organiziition 
which  faces  its  enemies  in  this  way  ;  and 
I  wish  that  all  ecclesiastical  organizations 
■were  in  as  effective  a  condition.  I  think 
it  would  be  better,  not  only  for  them 
but  for  us.  The  army  of  liberal  thought 
is,  at  present,  in  very  loose  order ;  ainl 
inanv  a  sjiirited  free  thinker  makes  use 
of  Lis  freedom  mainly  to  vent  non¬ 
sense.  We  should  be  the  better  for  a 
vigorous  .and  watchful  enemy  to  hammer 
us  into  cohesion  and  discipline,  and  I, 
for  one,  lament  that  the  bench  of  Bishops 
cannot  show  a  man  of  the  calibre  of  But¬ 
ler  of  the  “  Analogy,”  who,  if  he  were 
alive,  would  make  short  work  of  much 
of  the  current  a  j^iori  “  infidelity.” 

I  hope  you  will  consider  that  the 
arguments  I  h.ave  now  stated,  even  if 
there  were  no  better  ones,  constitute  a 
sufficient  apology  for  urging  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  science  into  schools.  The 
next  question  to  which  I  have  to  address 
myself  is.  What  sciences  ought  to  be 
thus  taught?  And  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  questions,  because  my 
side  (I  am  afraid  I  am  a  terribly  canditl 
friend)  sometimes  spoils  its  cause  by 
going  in  for  too  much.  There  are  other 
forms  of  culture  beside  physical  science, 
and  I  should  be  profoundly  sorry  to  see 
the  fact  forgotten,  or  even  to  observe  a 
tendency  to  starve  or  cripple  literary  or 
aesthetic  culture  for  the  sake  of  science. 
Such  a  narrow  view  of  the  nature  of  e<lu- 
cation  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  firm 
conviction  that  a  complete  and  thorough 
scientific  culture  ought  to  l)e  introduced 
into  all  schools.  By  this,  however,  I  do 
not  mean  that  every  schoolboy  should  be 
taught  everything  in  science.  Th.it  would 
be  a  very  absurd  thing  to  conceive,  and 
a  very  mischievous  thing  to  attempt. 
Wh.at  I  mean  is  that  no  boy  nor  girl 
should  leave  school  without  possessing  a 
grasp  of  the  general  character  of  science, 
and  without  having  been  disciplined, 


more  or  leas,  in  the  methods  of  all  sci¬ 
ences;  BO  that,  when  turned  into  the 
world  to  make  their  own  way,  they  shall 
be  prepared  to  face  scientific  discus>ions 
and  scientific  jiroblems,  not  by  knowing 
at  once  the  conditions  of  every  problem, 
or  by  being  able  at  once  to  solve  it;  but 
by  being  familiar  with  the  general  cur¬ 
rent  of  scientific  thouglit,  ami  being  able 
to  jqiply  the  methods  of  science  in  the 
jiroper  way,  when  they  have  acquainted 
themselves  with  the  conditions  of  the 
sjiecial  problem. 

That  is  what  I  understand  by  scien¬ 
tific  education.  To  furnish  a  boy  with 
such  an  education,  it  is  by  no  means  ne¬ 
cessary  that  he  should  devote  his  whole 
school  existence  to  physical  science:  in 
fact,  no  one  would  lament  so  one-sided  a 
proceeding  more  than  I.  Xay  more,  it 
18  not  neces.sary  for  him  to  give  up  more 
than  a  moderate  share  of  his  time  to  such 
studies,  if  they  be  projierly  selected  and 
arranged,  and  if  he  be  trained  in  them  in 
a  fitting  manner 

I  conceive  the  proper  course  to  be 
somewhat  as  follows.  To  begin  with, 
let  every  child  be  instructed  in  those  gen¬ 
eral  views  of  the  jthenomena  of  miture 
for  which  we  have  no  exact  English  name. 
The  nearest  approximation  to  a  name  for 
what  I  mean,  which  we  jiossess,  is  “  phy¬ 
sical  geography.”  The  Germans  have  .a 
better,  Erdkunde”  (“  earth  knowletlge” 
or  “geology  ”  in  its  etymological  sense), 
that  is  to  say,  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
earth,  and  what  is  on  it,  in  it,  and  .about 
it.  If  any  one  who  has  had  experience  of 
the  ways  of  young  children  will  call  to 
mind  their  que.stions,  he  will  find  that  so 
far  as  they  can  be  put  into  any  scientific 
category,  they  come  under  this  head  of 
“  Erdkunde.”  The  child  ask.s,  “  Wh.at  is 
the  moon,  and  why  does  it  shine?” 
“  Wh.at  is  this  water,  and  w  here  does  it 
run?  ”  “  What  is  the  wind  ?  ”  “  What 
makes  the  waves  in  the  sea  ?  ”  “  Where 

does  this  anim.al  live,  .and  wh.at  is  the  use 
of  that  plant  ?  ”  And  if  not  snubbed  .and 
stunted  by  being  told  not  to  ask  foolish 
questions,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  intellec- 
tu.al  craving  of  a  young  child  ;  nor  any 
bound  to  the  slow  but  solid  accretion  of 
knowledge  and  development  of  the  think¬ 
ing  faculty  in  this  way.  To  all  such  ques¬ 
tions,  answers  which  are  necessarily 
incomplete,  though  true  as  far  as  they  go, 
may  be  given  by  any  teacher  whose  ideas 
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represent  real  knowledge  and  not  mere 
book  learning;  and  a  panoramic  view  of 
n.ature,  ae(‘ompanied  by  a  strong  infusion 
of  tlie  scienlitic  liabit  of  mind,  may  thus 
be  placed  witliin  the  reach  of  every  child 
of  nine  or  ten. 

After  this  preliminary  opening  of  the 
eyes  to  the  great  spectacle  of  the  daily 
progress  of  iiaturd,  .os  the  re.asoning  fac- 
tdties  of  the  child  grow,  and  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  tools  of 
knowledge  — reading,  w'riting,  and  ele¬ 
mentary  mathematics — he  should  pass  on 
to  what  is,  in  the  more  strict  sense,  jdiy- 
sical  science.  Now  there  are  two  kinds  of 
jthysical  science :  the  one  regards  form 
and  the  relation  of  forms  to  one  another; 
the  other  deals  with  causes  and  effeets. 
In  many  of  what  we  term  our  sciences, 
these  two  kinds  are  mixed  up  together  ; 
but  systematic  bot.any  is  a  pure  example 
of  the  former  kind,  and  physics  of  the 
latter  kind  of  science.  Every  educa¬ 
tional  advantage  which  training  in  phy¬ 
sical  science  can  give  is  obtainable  from 
the  proper  study  of  these  two;  and  I 
should  be  contented,  for  the  present,  if 
they,  added  to  our  “  Erdkunde,”  furnished 
the  whole  of  the  scientific  curriculum  of 
schools.  Indeed,  I  conceive  it  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  could  be 
conferred  tipon  England,  if  henceforw.ard 
every  child  iti  the  country  were  instruct¬ 
ed  in  the  general  knowledge  of  the  things 
about  it — in  the  elements  of  physics,  and 
of  botany.  Hut  I  should  be  still  better 
pleased  if  there  could  be  added  some¬ 
what  of  chemistry,  and  an  elementary  ac- 
cpiaintance  with  human  physiology. 

So  far  as  school  education  is  concerned, 
I  want  to  go  no  further  just  now  ;  and  I 
believe  that  such  instruction  would  make 
an  excellent  introduction  to  th.at  prepa¬ 
ratory  scientific  training  which,  as  I  have 
indicated,  is  so  essential  for  the  successful 
j)ur3uit  of  our  mostimportant  professions. 
Jiutthis  modicum  of  instruction  must  be 
so  given  as  to  insure  real  knowledge  and 
praclic.al  discipline.  If  scientific  education 
is  to  be  dealt  with  as  mere  bookwork,  it 
will  be  better  not  to  attempt  it,  but  to  stick 
to  the  Latin  Grammar,  which  makes  no 
jiretence  to  be  anything  but  bookwork. 

If  the  great  benefits  of  scientific  train¬ 
ing  are  sought,  it  is  essential  that  such 
training  should  be  real  :  that  is  to  say', 
that  the  mind  of  the  scholar  should  be 
brought  into  direct  relation  with  fact 


that  he  should  not  merely  be  told  a  thing, 
but  made  to  see  by  the  use  of  his  own 
intellect  and  ability  that  the  thing  is  so 
and  no  otherwise.  The  great  peculiarity  of 
scientific  training,  that  in  virtue  of  which 
it  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  disci¬ 
pline  whatsoever,  is  this  bringing  of  the 
mind  directly  into  contact  with  fact,  and 
practising  the  intellect  in  the  completest 
form  of  imiuction  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  draw¬ 
ing  conclusions  from  particular  facts  made 
known  by  immediate  observation  of  na¬ 
ture. 

The  other  studies  which  enter  into 
ordinary  education  do  not  discipline  the 
mind  in  this  w.ay.  Mathematical  training 
is  almost  purely  deductive.  The  mathe¬ 
matician  starts  with  a  few  simple  propo¬ 
sitions,  the  proof  of  which  is  so  obvious 
that  they  are  called  self-evident,  and  the 
rest  of  his  work  consists  of  subtle  deduc¬ 
tions  from  them.  The  teaching  of  lan¬ 
guages,  at  any  rate  as  ordinarily  practised, 
is  of  the  same  general  nature, — authority 
and  tradition  furnish  the  data  andtl.e  men- 
t.al  operations  of  the  scholar  are  deductive. 

Again  :  If  history  be  the  subject  of 
study,  the  facts  are  still  taken  upon  the 
evidence  of  tradition  and  authority.  You 
CJinnot  makea  boy  see  the  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylaj  for  himself,  or  know  of  his  own 
know  ledge  that  Cromwell  once  ruled  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  no  getting  into  direct 
contact  with  natural  fact  by  this  road ; 
there  is  no  dispensing  with  authority,  but 
rather  a  resting  upon  it. 

In  all  these  respects,  science  differs 
from  other  educational  discipline,  and 
prepares  the  scholar  for  common  life. 
What  have  we  to  do  in  every-day  life  ? 
Most  of  the  business  which  demands  our 
attention  is  matter  of  fact,  which  needs, 
in  the  first  place,  to  be  accurately  observed 
or  apprehended ;  in  the  second,  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  inductive  and  deductive  reason¬ 
ings,  which  are  altogether  similar  in  their 
nature  to  those  employed  in  science.  In 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  whatever 
is  taken  for  granted  is  so  taken  at  one’s 
own  peril ;  fad  and  reason  are  the  ultimate 
arbiters,  and  patience  and  honesty  are 
the  grc.at  helpers  out  of  difficulty. 

But  if  scientific  training  is  to  yield  its 
most  eminent  results,  it  must,  I  repeat,  be 
made  practical.  That  is  to  say,  in  explain¬ 
ing  to  a  child  the  general  phenomena  of 
nature,  you  must,  as  far  as  possible,  give 
ealiiy  to  your  teachingby  object-lessons ; 
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in  teaching  him  botany,  he  must  handle 
the  plants  and  dissect  the  flowers  for  him¬ 
self;  in  teaching  him  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry,  you  must  not  be  solicitous  to  fill 
him  with  information,  but  you  must  be 
careful  th.at  what  he  learns  he  knows  of 
his  own  knowledge.  Don’t  be  satisfied 
with  telling  him  that  a  maiinet  attracts 
iron.  Let  him  see  that  it  does ;  let  him 
feel  the  pull  of  the  one  upon  the  other 
for  himself.  And,  especially,  tell  him 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  doubt  until  he  is 
compelled,  by  the  absolute  authority  of 
nature,  to  believe  that  which  is  w’ritteu 
in  books.  Pursue  this  discipline  carefully 
and  conscientiously,  and  you  may  make 
sure  that,  however  scanty  may  be  the 
measure  of  information  which  you  have 
poured  into  the  boy’s  mind,  you  have 
created  an  intellectual  habit  of  priceless 
value  in  practical  life. 

One  is  constantly  asked.  When  should 
this  scientific  education  be  commenced  ? 
I  should  say,  with  the  dawn  of  intelli- 
genee.  As  I  have  already  said,  a  child 
seeks  for  information  about  matters  of 
})hysical  science  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
talk.  The  first  teaching  it  wants  is  an 
object-lesson  of  one  sort  or  another ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  systematic  instruc¬ 
tion  of  any  kind,  it  is  fit  for  a  modicum 
of  science. 

People  talk  of  the  difliculty  of  teach¬ 
ing  young  children  such  matters,  and  in 
the  same  breath  insist  upon  their  learn¬ 
ing  their  Catechism,  which  contains 
propositions  far  harder  to  comprehend 
than  anything  in  the  educational  course 
I  have  proposed.  Again,  I  ant  inces¬ 
santly  told  that  we  who  advocate  the 
introduction  of  science  into  schools  make 
no  allowance  for  the  stupidity  of  the 
average  boy  or  girl ;  but,  in  my  belief, 
that  stupidity,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
non  nascitur''  and  is  developed  by 
a  long  process  of  parental  and  pedagogic 
repression  of  the  natural  intellectual 
appetites,  accompanied  by  a  persistent 
attempt  to  create  artificial  ones  for  food 
which  is  not  only  tasteless,  but  essen¬ 
tially  indigestible. 

Those  who  urge  the  difficulty  of  in¬ 
structing  young  people  in  science  are  apt 
to  forget  another  very  important  condi¬ 
tion  of  success — important  in  all  kinds 
of  teaching,  but  most  essential,  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  think,  when  the  scholars  are 
very  young.  This  condition  is,  that  the 
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teacher  should  himself  really  and  practi¬ 
cally  know  his  subject.  If  he  does,  he 
will  be  able  to  speak  of  it  in  the  easy 
langu.age,  and  with  the  comjdeteness  of 
conviction,  with  which  he  talks  of  any 
ordinary  every-day  matter.  If  he  does 
not,  he  will  be  afraid  to  wander  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  technical  phraseology 
which  he  has  got  up;  and  a  deail  dog¬ 
matism,  ■which  oppresses  or  raises  oppo¬ 
sition,  will  take  the  place  of  the  lively 
confidence,  born  of  personal  conviction, 
which  cheers  and  encourages  the  emi¬ 
nently  sympathetic  mind  of  childhood. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  such  scien¬ 
tific  training  as  we  seek  for  may  be 
given  without  making  any  extravagant 
claim  upon  the  time  now  devoted  to 
education.  We  ask  only  for  “  a  most 
favored  nation”  clau>ie  in  our  treaty 
with  the  schoolmaster;  we  demand  no 
more  than  that  science  shall  have  as 
much  time  given  to  it  as  any  other  single 
subject — say  four  hours  a  week  in  each 
class  of  an  ordinary  school. 

For  the  present,  I  think  men  of  science 
w'ould  be  well  content  with  such  an 
arrangement  as  this  ;  but,  speaking  for 
myself,  I  do  not  pretend  to  believe  that 
such  an  arrangement  can  be,  or  will  be, 
permanent.  In  these  times  the  educa¬ 
tional  tree  seems  to  me  to  have  its  roots 
in  the  air,  its  leaves  and  flowers  in  the 
ground ;  and  I  confess  I  should  very 
much  like  to  turn  it  uj»side  down,  so 
that  its  roots  might  be  solidly  cmbe<lded 
among  the  facts  of  nature,  and  draw 
thence  a  sound  nutriment  for  the  foliage 
and  fruit  of  literature  and  of  art.  No 
educ.ational  system  can  have  a  claim  to 
jiermanence  unless  it  recognizes  the 
truth  th.at  educ.ation  h.as  two  gre.at  ends 
to  which  everything  else  must  be  subor¬ 
dinated.  The  one  of  these  is  to  increase 
knowledge ;  the  other  is  to  develop  the 
love  of  right  and  the  hatred  of  wrong. 

With  wisdom  and  uprightness  a  nation 
can  make  its  way  worthily,  and  b<!auty 
will  follow'  in  the  footsteps  of  the  two, 
even  if  she  be  not  specially  invited  ; 
w'hile  there  is,  perhaps,  no  sight  in  the 
W'hole  world  more  saddening  and  revolt¬ 
ing  than  is  offered  by  men  sunk  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  everything  but  what  other  men 
have  written  ;  seemingly  devoid  of  moral 
belief  or  guidance,  but  with  the  sense  of 
beauty  so  keen,  and  the  power  of  expres¬ 
sion  so  cultivated,  that  their  sensual 
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oaterwaullnc'  ni-ay  be  almost  mistaken 
for  the  iiuisie  of  the  spheres. 

At  present,  ediieation  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  power 
of  expression,  and  of  the  sense  of  literary 
beauty.  Tlie  matter  of  having  anything 
to  say  beyond  a  hash  of  other  peojde’s 
Opinions,  or  of  possessing  any  criterion 
of  beauty,  so  that  we  may  distinguish 
between  the  (lod  like  and  the  devilish,  is 
left  .aside  as  of  no  moment.  I  think  I  do 
not  err  in  saying  that  if  science  were 
made  the  foundation  of  education, 
instead  of  being,  at  most,  stuck  on  as 
cornice  to  the  edifice,  this  state  of  things 
could  not  exist. 

In  advocating  the  introduction  of 
physical  science  as  a  leading  element  in 
education,  I  by  no  me.ans  refer  oidy  to 
the  higher  schools.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  such  a  change  is  even  more 
imperatively  called  for  in  those  primary 
schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor 
are  expected  to  turn  to  the  best  account 
the  little  time  they  can  devote  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  A  gre.at  stej) 
in  this  direction  h.as  already  been  m.ade 
by  the  est.ablishment  of  science-classes 
under  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art, — a  measure  which  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  unnoticed,  but  which  will,  I  believe, 
turn  out  to  be  of  more  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  ))eople  than  many  political 
changes,  over  which  the  noise  of  battle 
has  rent  the  air. 

Under  the  regulations  to  which  I  refer, 
a  schoolmaster  can  set  up  a  class  in  one 
or  more  branches  of  science;  his  pupils 
will  be  examined,  and  the  State  will  }»ay 
him,  at  a  certain  rate,  for  all  who  suc¬ 
ceed  in  passing.  I  have  acted  as  an 
examiner  under  this  system  from  the 
beginning  of  its  est.ablishmetit,  and  this 
year  I  expect  to  have  not  fewer  than  a 
couple  of  thousand  sets  of  answers  to 
questions  in  Physiology,  mainly  from 
young  people  of  the  artisan  cliiss,  who 
have  been  taught  in  the  schools  which 
are  now  si-attered  all  over  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Some  of  my  colle.agues, 
who  have  to  deal  with  subjects  such  as 
Geometry,  for  which  the  present  teach¬ 
ing  power  is  better  organized,  I  under¬ 
stand  are  likely  to  have  three  or  four 
times  as  many  papers.  So  far  as  my 
own  subjects  are  concerned,  I  can  under¬ 
take  to  say  th.at  a  great  deal  of  the  teach¬ 
ing,  the  results  of  which  are  before  me 


in  three  examinations,  is  very  sound  and 
good,  ami  I  think  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  examiners,  not  only  to  keep  up  the 
present  standard,  but  to  cause  au  almost 
uidimited  improvement.  Now  what 
does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  by  hold¬ 
ing  out  a  very  moderate  inducement, 
the  masters  of  primary  schools  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  led  to 
convert  them  into  little  foci  of  scientific 
instruction,  and  that  they  and  their  pupils 
have  contrived  to  find  or  to  make  tune 
enough  to  carry  out  this  object  with  a 
very  considerable  decree  of  efliciency. 
That  efliciency  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very 
much  increased  as  the  system  becomes 
known  and  perfected,  even  with  the  very 
limited  leisure  left  to  masters  and 
teachers  on  week-days.  And  this  leads 
me  to  ask.  Why  should  scientific  teach¬ 
ing  bo  limited  to  week-days? 

Ecclesiastic.ally  inindod  persons  are  in 
the  h.abit  of  calling  things  they  do  not 
like  by  very  hard  names,  and  I  should 
not  wonder  if  they  brand  the  proposition 
1  am  about  to  make  as  blasj>hemous,  and 
worse.  But,  not  minding  tliis,  I  venture 
to  .ask.  Would  there  really  be  anything 
wrong  in  using  |»art  of  Sunday  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  those  who  liave 
no  other  leisure,  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
)ihenomena  of  nature,  and  of  man’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  nature? 

■  1  should  like  to  see  a  scientific  Sunday- 
school  in  every  ])arish,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  superseding  any  existing  means 
of  teaching  the  people  the  things  that 
are  for  their  good,  but  side  by  side  with 
them.  I  cannot  but  think  th.at  there  is 
room  for  all  of  us  to  w’ork  in  helping  to 
bridge  over  the  great  abyss  of  ignorance 
which  lies  at  our  feet. 

And  if  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  persons 
to  whom  I  have  referred,  object  that 
they  find  it  derogatory  to  the  honor  of 
the  God  whom  they  worshij),  to  awaken 
the  minds  of  the  young  to  the  infinite 
W'onder  and  majesty  of  the  works  which 
they  proclaim  Ilis,  and  to  te.ach  them 
those  laws  which  must  needs  be  Ilis  laws, 
and  therefore  of  all  things  needful  for 
man  to  know — I  can  only  recommend 
them  to  be  let  blood  and  put  on  low 
diet.  There  must  be  something  very 
w'rong  going  on  in  the  instrument  of 
logic  if  it  turns  out  such  conclusions  from 
such  premises. 
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LECKY'S  “HISTORY  OF 

We  come  late  to  the  production  of 
things  which  seem  very  obvious.  The 
world  has  been  speculating  about  morals 
since  it  began  to  s|)eeulate  at  all.  We 
are  overwhelmed  with  systems  of  moral 
philosophy,  aiul  theories  about  human 
nature  and  its  laws.  But  it  is  only  re¬ 
cently  that  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
people  that  it  is  desirable  to  attempt  to 
examine  and  compare  the  actual  pheno¬ 
mena  of  morality  in  action ;  to  see  if  its 
working  and  aspects  were,  as  they  are 
assumed  to  be  in  most  moral  treatises, 
always  uniform,  or,  if  there  have  bi-en 
differences  in  tendencies  or  develop¬ 
ments  as  limes  and  man’s  circumstances 
changed,  to  mark  and  trace  them  ;  to  as¬ 
certain  and  generalize,  if  the  facts  ad¬ 
mitted  it,  the  course  and  revolutions  of 
moral  ideas,  the  rise  and  predominance 
of  this  one,  the  decay  of  that  one,  the 
combinetl  result  of  their  influence  one 
on  another,  as  the  fortunes  of  the  human 
race  ran  their  course.  That  is  to  say,  it 
was  not  till  comparatively  the  other  day 
thought  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
moral  theories  to  have  an  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  knowle<lge  of  the  ways 
in  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  morality 
has  shown  itself  in  the  conduct  and  sen¬ 
timents  of  men  and  society  at  various 
times :  it  never  struck  any  of  the  many 
keen  and  j»owerful  inquirers  interested  in 
the  study  of  morality  to  write  a  history 
of  murals — to  st.ate  wh.it  have  been  the 
facts  which  their  vast  and  complicated 
subject  has  presented  in  that  scene  of 
human  activity  which  has  been  going  on 
so  long  atid  so  widely,  and  in  which  there 
have  been  such  endlessly  diversified  op- 
jtortunities  to  observe  the  real  jday  of 
moral  forces.  Ilistoiy,  of  course,  has 
been  largely  laid  under  contribution  in 
philoso|>liic:il  speculations  on  morals ;  but 
it  is  a  new  thing  to  attem])t  a  history  of 
morals,  of  their  phases  and  j)rogressand 
alternations,  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  we  have  had  histories  of  mathema¬ 
tics,  or  of  astronomy,  or  of  law,  or 
generally  of  experimental  science,  or  of 
the  various  schools  of  ancient  and 
nuxlern  philosophy. 

Since  morality  is  based,  as  a  matter  of 
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philosophy,  on  the  facts  of  human  nature 
as  we  are  sujiposcd  to  fiml  them,  it  wcnild 
be  almost  unaccountable  that  such  a 
generalized  ami  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment  of  them  should  not  have  been  at¬ 
tempted,  were  it  not  for  the  enormous 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking.  This  is  so 
great  as  to  render  it,  at  first  sight,  in 
any  complete  and  satisfactory  sense,  a 
chimerical  and  futile  one.  For  the  tacts 
have  to  be  got  at,  and  then  to  be  valued  ; 
and  both  these  processes,  on  the  scale 
which  a  history  of  morals  suj)poses, 
imply  not  only  a  penetration  andca])acity 
of  mind  in  the  observer,  but  a  possibility 
of  definite  verification  in  the  phenomena 
themselves  which  none  but  very  sanguine 
people  will  as  yet  anticipate,  when  the 
subject  of  observation  is  that  compli¬ 
cated  and  enigmatical  thing  which  we 
call  human  nature.  Any  hi>torical  ac¬ 
count,  of  wide  range,  of  the  facts  of 
moral  consciousness  and  governing  jirin- 
ciple,  <-xhibited  in  the  manitbl  1  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  man  has  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  world,  can  only  be  jireseiited 
and  accepted  with  great  reserve,  and 
many  understood  deiluctions.  Of  course, 
if  it  is  to  be  only  the  interpretation  of 
moral  ajipearances  im  any  given  moral 
theory, — the  utilitarian,  ortfie  intuitive, 
or  the  religious  theory  of  morals, — the 
work  is  easy  enough.  Any  one  could 
thus  trace  the  progress  and  phases  of 
morality,  atid  make  a  consi'tcnt  and 
striking  picture,  with  facts  for  its  basi>. 
We  have  only  to  take  the  facts  which 
help  us,  i»r  which  we  can  explain,  and 
leave  those  which  perjilex  and  batlle  us. 
But  to  deal  honestly  with  the  facts,  as 
we  re.ally  meet  with  them  ;  to  accept 
them  as  they  come  ;  not  to  be  taken  ni 
and  imposed  upon  by  appearances,  often 
so  ambiguous,  fluctuating,  and  blurred, 
or  so  subtle  and  delicate  that  they  are 
difficult  to  seize  with  truth;  tixlisentanglo 
elements  essentially  ili'tinct,  yet  con- 
tinu.-illy  associated  by  natun*,  and  simu¬ 
lating  one  another  ;  and  when  we  have 
unravelled  the  fact,  and  are  clear  about 
it,  to  be  just  to  it,  and  also  just  to  our 
own  principles  in  such  a  matter  as  mo¬ 
rality,  the  very  law  of  our  being,  is  a 
task  which  concentrates  in  itself  in  the 
highest  (legrtH;  all  the  well-known  diffi¬ 
culties  which  try  the  mettle  of  historians.* 
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In  such  a  history  we  have  to  meet  Ej)i- 
ciirus  ami  Zeno,  the  great  Roman  Stoics 
ami  the  great  Greek  Sceptics  ami  Plato- 
nists,  Lucian  and  St.  Raul,  Julian  and 
St.  Antony,  Rascal  and  Gassendi,  Hobbes 
and  liishop  Wilson  ;  and  we  have  not 
only  to  see  things  from  the  point  of  view 
of  each  thinker  and  each  social  state,  to 
meet  tracts  of  lime  marked  by  strain  and 
effort,  in  which  severity  was  dominant, 
and  others  in  which  all  was  lax,  easy, 
and  motlerate — periods  of  asceticism  ami 
periods  of  indulgence,  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation,  Ruritanism  and  the 
age  of  Rousseau;  but  we  have  also  to 
see  and  understand  how  each  looked  to 
its  opj)Osite.  Where  tliis  varying  point 
of  view  affects  fundamentally  all  tliat  is 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  mankind  and 
to  each  individual  man,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  attempt  to  represent  and  to  judge 
ju'tly  is  extreme. 

This  great  subject  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  .Mr.  Lecky.  He  has  treated  it, 
as  need  hardly  be  said,  with  great 
ability,  and  has  written  a  book  of 
great  interest.  He  has  brought  to  it 
wide  amt  intelligent  reading,  much 
acuteness  ami  considerable  powers  of 
sympathy,  and  a  characteristic  boldness 
ami  sweep  of  generalization  which  often 
takes  the  reader's  mind  by  storm.  With 
considerable  powers  of  ingenious  and 
liappy  ex[)re.ssion,  his  language  suits  it¬ 
self  without  effort  to  what  he  wants  to 
say;  and  he  is  often  ehxpientfrom  the  mere 
force  of  luminous  statement  and  deeply- 
felt  discernment  of  the  ultimate  and  in¬ 
most  reality  of  what  is  before  him.  His 
inivaryi?ig  intention  to  bo  strictly  camlid 
ami  rigorously  fair  only  shows  by  what 
others  may  tliink  its  failure  how  hard  it 
is  to  be  candi«l  on  so  large  a  scale,  where 
not  om*ortwo  but  all  the  influences  and 
groumls  affecting  human  belief  and  life 
are  involved  ;  and  how  great  is  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,  often  so  superficially  ignored,  of 
the  viruu-s  of  the  intellect,  even  to  tlmse 
who  most  consciously  and  directly  aim 
at  them.  Mr.  Lecky  brings  remarkable 
(pialitications  to  his  task,  and  what  he 
has  done  will  undoubtedly  command  and 
reward  attention.  Rut  his  book,  in  its 
last  result,  rather  illustrates  the  diflicul- 
ties  of  hi>  subject  than  surmounts  them. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  kept  distinctly  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  limiting  and  defining  his 
subject.  He  undertakes  to  relate  the 


history  of  morals  only  within  a  specified 
time  and  on  a  particular  .stage;  the  his¬ 
tory  of  morals  in  Europe  from  Augustus 
to  Charlemagne  ;  a  most  critical  jiei  iod 
of  alteration,  transition,  and  fresh  begin¬ 
nings,  but  still  a  restricted  portion  of  the 
whole  history.  Eurther,  he  lays  down 
with  distinctness'and  frankness  the  point 
of  view  from  which  he  pro})i)ses  to  judge 
what  passes  before  him.  The  historian 
of  morals  may  naturally  be  exjiected,  be¬ 
fore  he  begins  histask,  to  clear  the  ground 
both  to  his  own  mind  and  to  his  readers 
as  to  what  he  understands  morals  to  be, 
and  what  side  he  takes  in  the  great  and 
still  unsettled  controversies — at  present 
more  speculative,  happily,  than  practical, 
though  of  supreme  and  unexplored  im¬ 
portance — on  their  nature  and  origin. 
It  does  not  need  to  be  said  th.at  a  dis- 
cij)le  of  Epicurus  or  Rcnthani  would 
Avrite  as  ditt'erent  a  history  of  morals 
from  a  di.sciple  of  Zeno  or  Cudworth,  as 
a  history  of  the  Reformation  Avritten  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  Avould  be  different 
from  one  written  by  a  Rrotestant.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  a  preliminary  chapter, 
Avhich,  however  open  to  criticism,  has 
the  merit  of  practical  convenience,  Mr. 
Lecky  states  Avith  perfect  clearness  the 
philosophical  position  from  which  he 
surveys  and  ajipreciates  the  field  of 
morals  which  he  has  chosen.  He  does 
not  leave  it  to  be  collected  or  guessed 
at  from  the  course  of  his  narrative,  but 
he  is  at  great  pains  to  make  it  plain.  It 
is  a  position  which  is  equally  removed 
from  utilitaiianism  and  from  allegiance 
to  any  revealed  religion,  at  least  as  com¬ 
monly  understood.  He  condemns  utili¬ 
tarianism  as  profoundly  immoral.  He 
treats  Christ  ianity  as  a  great  phenomenon 
in  human  history  of  the  same  onler  as 
RIatonism  or  Stoicism,  though  immeasur¬ 
ably  more  fertile  of  results,  but  declines 
to  pronounce  on  its  claims  to  be  some¬ 
thing  more ;  and  he  holds  morality  in  its 
e>.senee  to  be  as  independent  of  its 
teaching  or  sanctions  though,  of  course, 
iiflected  by  its  influence,  as  it  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  leaching  of  Socrates.  He 
hohls  the  po.sition  of  an  intuitive  moral¬ 
ist,  Avho  needs  to  go  no  further  than 
human  nature  for  the  supreme  criterion 
and  authority  in  morals,  and  Avho,  stand¬ 
ing  betAveen  the  utilitarian  and  religious 
schools,  holds  against  the  one  the  unal¬ 
terable  distinction  between  duty  and 
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self-intercat,  and  against  the  other,  tliat 
this  distinction  and  the  recojjnition  of  it 
are  prior  to  all  religious  beliefs,  and,  in 
their  permanent  and  essential  character, 
absolutely  unconnected  with  them.  With 
the  fullest  sympathy  and  admiration  for 
all  that  religion,  since  Christianity  ap¬ 
peared,  has  done  for  morality,  it  must  bo 
understood  that  his  view  is  non-religious ; 
he  w’rites  the  history  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity  on  morals,  without  reference 
to  the  question  whether  as  a  religion  it 
is  true  or  false.  It  may  be  submitted 
that  the  omission  to  determine  the  real 
value  of  such  an  element,  so  unique  in 
its  aspect,  and  so  profoundly  important 
in  its  relation  to  morals  and  the  truth 
about  the  position  of  man  in  the  world, 
must  make  an  historical  survey,  however 
otherwise  full  and  comprehensive,  an  in¬ 
complete  .and  inadequate  one.  A  man  can 
hanlly  write  very  surely  and  tirinly 
about  the  influence  of  Christianity,  who 
has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  whether  it 
is  the  most  awful  of  truths  or  the  most 
colossjil  of  delusions,  or  a  tertium  quid, 
m.ade  up  of  high  truth  and  base  impos¬ 
ture,  which  has  never  yet  been  e.\- 
plained.  Perhaps  the  difliculty  is  insur¬ 
mountable  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  that  there  is  the  difliculty, — a 
difliculty  which  stands  in  the  front,  and 
full  in  view  to  any  one  venturing  on  .Mr. 
Lecky’s  ambitious  design,  and  one  which 
Las  some  preliminary  claims  on  his  serious 
attention. 

The  remarkable  qualities  which  were 
conspicuous  in  Mr.  Lecky’s  former  book 
are  present  in  this  one.  These  are,  the 
j)ower  of  subtle  and  unexpected  gene¬ 
ralizations  on  the  phenomena  of  history 
and  of  man’s  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  ;  and  the  power  of  massing  facts. 
As  to  the  former,  there  is  hardly  any¬ 
thing  in  this  book  so  brilliant  in  its 
freshness  and  so  striking  as  the  preface 
to  the  “  History  of  Uationalism ;  ”  but  in 
the  power  of  handling  a  profusion  of  de¬ 
tails,  colle(  ted  by  indefatigable  and  wide- 
ranging  industry,  there  is  no  falling  ofl‘.* 

*  Take  as  an  example  the  followinfr,  from  a 
contrast  between  ancient  and  modem  civiliza¬ 
tion  ; — 

“Among  the  ancients  the  human  mind  was 
chiefly  directed  to  philosophical  speculations,  in 
which  the  law  seems  to  be  perpetual  oscillation, 
while  among  the  moderns  it  has  rather  tended 
towards  physical  science,  iu  which  the  law  is 
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But  his  power  of  limiting  and  con¬ 
trolling  his  generalizations  is  not  etjjual 
to  the  keen  siglit  and  quick  imagina¬ 
tive  constructiveness  which  create  them  ; 
and  his  power  of  dealing  with  stiff 


perpetual  progress.  National  power,  and,  in 
most  cases,  even  national  inde]K;ndeu(e,  implied 
among  the  ancients  the  constant  euergj’  of  high 
iniellectiial  or  moral  qualities. 

“In  modern  times,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
put  aside  religious  influences,  the  principal  causes 
of  the  superiority  of  civilized  men  are  to  l)o 
found  in  inventions  which,  when  once  discovered, 
can  never  pass  away;  and  the  ettects  of  which 
are  in  consequence  in  a  great  measure  r<  moved 
from  the  fluctuations  of  moral  life.  The  causes 
which  most  di8turl>ed  or  a<‘c<,‘leraied  the  normal 
progress  of  society  in  anti(]uity  were  the  ap|x>ar- 
ance  of  great  men;  in  mc^ern  times  they  have 
been  the  apiK-arance  of  great  inventions.  Printing 
has  secured  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the 
past,  and  furnished  a  sure  guarantee  of  future  pro¬ 
gress.  Gunpowder  and  military  machinery  have 
rendered  the  triumphs  of  barbarians  inqossible. 
Steam  has  united  nations  in  the  close.st  bonds. 
Innumerable  mechaninil  contrivances  have  given  a 
decisive  preponderance  to  that  industrial  element 
which  has  colored  all  the  developments  of  our 
civilization  The  leading  characteristics  cf  modern 
societies  are  in  lonsequence  marked  out  much 
more  by  the  triumphs  of  inventive  skill  than  by 
the  sustained  energy  of  moral  causes.”  .  .  . 

This  is  a  g<H>d  instance  of  the  difficulty  of 
stating  a  broad  and  general  truth.  'Ihere  is  a 
marked  difl'erence  between  aticient  and  modern 
civilization  ;  and  one  of  the  most  promitient  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  dilfereiice  is,  of  course,  the  place 
in  the  latter  of  mechanical  invention,  industry, 
and  physical  science.  Hut  for  all  tliat,  has 
there  lH*en  any  want  of  pure  "  philo-ophical 
spcculution  ”  of  the  most  varied  and  most  efl'ec- 
tive  kind,  sinee  the  Refoi  niation  7  Has  the 
“  constant  energy  of  high  intellectual  and  moral 
qualitic>8  ”  been  less  tasked  in  the  last  three 
hundred  years  of  Kurojie  than  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  or  the  Roman  republic?  Hoes  not 
Shakespeare,  and  all  that  Shakespeare  implies 
and  creates,  make  a  greater  dilfereiice  between  Kii- 
ro|)o  and  ('hina  than  the  steam-engine  or  the 
press?  “'Ihe  leading  characteristics  of  modem 
societies  are  marked  out  much  more  by  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  inventive  skill  than  by  the  sustain¬ 
ed  energy  of  moral  causes.”  Exclude  the  age 
of  Elizabeth  and  t’roniwell  as  not  being  modern- 
The  present  century  undoubtedly  is  marked  by 
the  triumph  of  inventive  skill ;  but,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  what  war  has  brought  out,  do  its  litera¬ 
ture  and  political  changes  tell  of  a  want  of 
“  sustained  energy  of  moral  causes  ’’  alongside 
of  its  inventions  ? 

Mr.  Ijccky  remembers  in  another  place,  with 
that  fairness  which  comes  out  at  last,  though 
not  always  in  the  right  place,  that  “  the  unwea¬ 
ried,  unostentatious,  and  inglorious  crusade  of 
England  against  slavery,  may  probably  be  re¬ 
garded  as  among  the  three  or  four  perfectly 
virtuous  acts  recorded  iu  the  history  of  nations." 
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and  precise  piiilosophic  argument, 
with  ail  its  ramifications  and  b.a1an- 
cings  and  equipoises,  does  not  seem 
proportionate  to  the  skill  with  which 
he  can  support  a  conclusion  by  .an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  well-marshalled  and  well- 
put  instances,  8U|)plied  by  a  ready 
memory  from  stores  collected  by  his 
extensive  reading.  As  has  been  said, 
Mr.  Lecky  opens  his  history  with  a 
chapter  of  theory.  Not  content  to 
state  his  philosophic  creed,  he  goes 
into  controversy,  and  discusses  at 
length  the  main  questions  in  debate 
between  the  rival  schools  of  moral¬ 
ists,  as  to  the  nature  and  foundation 
of  morality.  A  moment’s  consideration 
must  show  that,  though  every  thinking 
man  must  have  taken  his  side  more  or 
less  clearly  in  the  dispute,  it  is  quite 
another  thing  whether  a  man  is  able, 
or  whether  it  is  w’orth  his  while,  to 
offer  to  the  public  one  more  attempt 
to  arbitrate  between  the  contending 
jiarties,  and  pronounce  a  definitive  sen¬ 
tence  on  the  merits  of  their  claims. 
Mr.  Lecky  states  clearly  and  forcibly, 
as  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
hear  them,  the  points  for  and  against 
utilitarianism,  but  he  does  not  do  more ; 
and  as  he  does  no  more,  it  was  hanlly 
w’orth  the  trouble  to  do  so  much.  He 
has  written  what  would  be  a  brilliant 
prite  essay  in  refutation  of  utilitarian¬ 
ism  ;  but  no  one-  can  think  that  he 
has  disposed  of  the  question,  or  even 
seriously  helped  towards  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  it.  The  treatment  which  he 
gives  to  it,  professedly  exhaustive  and 
conclusive,  yet  undertaken  by  the  way 
to  prepare  for  the  main  (lurpose  of  his 
work,  is  wfiolly  unequal  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  so  vast  and  difficult  a  con¬ 
troversy,  in  which  he  attempts  to  hold 
the  scales  between  thinkers  like  Hobbes 
and  Mill  on  one  side,  and  Hutler  and 
Leibnitz  on  the  other.  To  do  such  a 
wrrrk  to  any  purpose  would  need  a 
writer’s  undivided  purpose,  and  task 
his  whole  devotion :  as  subsidiary  and 
Bubonlinate  to  something  else,  not  much 
can  be  expected  from  the  attempt. 
Everybody  would  have  acknowledged 
M  r.  J^eeky’s  right  to  trace  the  history 
of  morals  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  intuitive  mor.ali.st,  without  his  el.ab- 
or.ate,  yet  partial  and  unsatisfying,  ar¬ 
gument  on  the  theory  of  monals ;  but 
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few  will  be  convinced  by  his  argu¬ 
ment  that  his  point  of  view  is  the 
right  one.  History,  no  doubt,  to  be 
worth  anything,  presupposes  philoso¬ 
phic  culture,  and  the  power  of  setting 
tlie  right  value  on  words  and  thouglits, 
as  well  as  on  men  and  events.  Hut 
the  provinces,  as  the  talents  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  of  the  historian  and  of  the 
scientific  theorist  .are  distinct;  and  it 
is  a  mistake  in  the  hi.storian  to  weight 
his  j)roper  work  with  theoretical  dis¬ 
cussions  which  he  was  not  called  to 
undertake,  and  which,  unless  they  are 
new  and  independent  contributions  to 
our  knowledge,  are  out  of  {dace. 

All  this  is  said  without  any  sympathy 
for  the  moral  theories  and  doctrines 
which  Mr.  Lecky  impugns ;  not  because 
they  are  ours,  but  because  Mr.  Lecky’s 
criticism  of  them  seems  to  fail  in  doing 
justice  to  the  real  difficvilties  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  is  wanting  in  the  precision,  in 
the  careful  allowances,  and  in  the  grasp 
of  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
which  are  indispensable  if  anything  is 
really  to  come  of  the  inquiry.  No^tliink- 
ing  man,  utilitarian  or  intuitive  moralist, 
can  help  seeing  that  tlie  {>roblem8  of  this 
inquiry  have  enormously  increased  in 
complexity  since  the  early  days  when 
Epicurus  and  Zeno  debated  the  matter, 
and  when  simple  unanalyze<l  terms  like 
pleasure  and  {)ain,  the  utile  and  the 
/loneeturn,  the  summum  honum  and  the 
law  of  nature,  sufficed  for  the  needs  of 
the  disputants.  They  have  grown  in 
com{)lexity  since  the  d.ays  of  Cud  worth 
and  Locke,  and  they  are  growing  daily 
more  va.st  and  deep.  Mr.  Lecky  hardly 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  alive  to  this, 
lie  sees  the  weak  points  of  utilitarianism  ; 
how  it  entirely  fails  to  account  for  the 
ideas  and  words  which  it  seeks  to  ex¬ 
plain,  and  which  it  only  a|)pears  to  ex- 
j)lain  by  substituting  other  and  different 
ones  for  them  ;  how,  set  side  by  side 
with  human  history  and  human  poetry, 
it  colla{)ses  into  a  factitious  and  too  nar¬ 
row'  hy|)othesis,  which  they  overflow  and 
contradict  in  every  direction  and  in 
every  form.  Hut  lie  does  not  see  how 
much  utilitarianism  does  ex()laiu  of  hu¬ 
man  life  and  the  actual  regulation  of  hu¬ 
man  conduct;  how',  ho|>eless  as  a  com- 
{dete  explanation,  it  is  luminous  and  un¬ 
assailable  as  a  partial  one.  And  he  fails 
to  a{){)reciate*duly  the^obvious  and  for- 
11 
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midable  difficulties  which  present  them¬ 
selves  in  the  aspects  of  the  world  to  the 
theory  of  an  intuitive  morality,  or  the 
way  in  which  intractable  facts  have  com¬ 
pelled  gradual  and  very  important  mod- 
ihcutions  in  its  position,  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  utilitarianism  persistent  facts 
have  bent  round  the  crude  and  absolute 
doctrines  of  Hobbes  and  l>entham  to 
those  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill.  It  is  not  sceji- 
ticism,  but  a  calm  and  just  estimate  of 
the  real  claims  of  the  rival  theories,  to  s.ay 
that  the  ultimate  residuum,  after  all  facts 
and  appearances  are  taken  into  account,  is 
only,  as  far  as  the  theory  is  concerned,  a 
small  balance  of  probability  either  way. 
The  conclusion  would  be  tremendous, 
if  human  happiness  and  conduct  really 
rested,  as  each  theory  of  course  sup¬ 
poses,  on  its  certain  and  conclusive 
truth ;  but,  happily,  they  rest  on  some¬ 
thing  broader  and  tinner,  and  theories 
are  only  the  measure  and  the  stage  of 
that  attainment  of  scientific  knowledge 
to  which  in  our  age  we  have  reached. 
To  another  age  scientific  width,  consis¬ 
tency,  and  completeness  may  be  jutssi- 
ble,  wdiich  are  not  yet  possible  to  us ; 
just  as  scientific  accuracy  and  breadth 
are  possible  to  us  which  were  impossible 
to  the  age  of  Seneca  or  Plato  ;  as  impos¬ 
sible  from  the  conditions  and  state  of 
development  of  human  knowledge  and 
power,  .as  our  astronomy  ami  chemistry 
w'ere  impossible.  Hut  one  consequence 
of  an  adequ.ate  sense  of  the  debatable 
and  partial,  if  not  the  provisional,  nature 
of  all  moral  theories,  would  seem  to  be 
caution  in  characterizing  them.  Mr. 
Lecky  oj>en8  his  review  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  by  explaining  the  necessity  of  im¬ 
puting  immoral  consequences  to  false 
theories.  Utilitarianism,  he  states  at 
starting,  is  “profoundly  immoral.”  A 
due  sense  of  the  real  value  of  all  theories, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  inevitable  ef¬ 
fect  of  words,  wouhl  have  checked  him. 
He  me.ans,  of  course,  as  he  attempts  to 
show  at  length  afterwards,  that  immor¬ 
al  conseijuences  are  logically  deducible 
from  utilitarian  premises,  and  that 
therefore  the  premises  cannot  bo  true. 
He  ought  to  have  recollected,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  method  of  extreme 
consequences,  taken  apart  from  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  all  moral  theories  have  to 
suppose,  is  a  test  which  is  dangerous  to 
most  theories,  and  which  certainly  the 


theory  of  a  morality  of  sentiment  or  in 
tuition  is  not  more  able  to  support  than 
any  other;  and  in  the  next  place,  that 
there  is  a  torce  in  words  which  a  precise 
and  fair  writer  hesitates  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  in  opening  the  case  .and  statingt  he 
issue  between  himself  and  his  antagonists. 

“  Profoundly  immoral,”  than  which  no¬ 
thing  worse  could  be  said  of  anything, 
conveys  to  the  reader’s  mind  in  its 
natural  sense  more  than  Mr.  Lecky 
meant;  which  simply  is  that  utilitarian¬ 
ism  rests  on  something  which  never 
could  have  proiluced  morality,  and 
w  Inch  may  be  its  enemy  ;  but  therefore 
be  should  not  have  used  it.  Considering 
Mr.  Lecky’s  claim  to  judicial  imparti¬ 
ality,  there  is  considerable  reason  to 
complain,  and  not  in  this  jiart  of  his 
work  only,  of  broadcast  and  unqualified 
ine.asures  of  condemnation,  which  aie 
not  the  result  of  definite  charges  and 
proofs,  but  the  reflection  at  liest  of 
general  impres.sion.s,  and  apparently 
more  often  of  the  writer’s  bias  and  dis¬ 
likes.  A  jdiilosophical  writer  hardly 
shows  himself  fit  to  cope  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  subtle  disputes  which  depend 
so  much  on  nice  jirecision  of  wonls  and 
carefully  measured  accuracyofstatement, 
who  characterizes  the  utilitarianism  of 
Hartley — whose  view  is  that  “  with  self- 
interest  man  must  begin,  but  he  may  ) 
end  in  self-annihilation” — .as  being,  in 
opposition  to  the  coarser  doctrines  of 
llobbes,  Mandeville,  and  Paley,  a  “re¬ 
fined  sensuality ;”  and  who  hays  down, 
not  as  a  rhetorical  generality,  but  as  a 
philosophic.al  axiom,  that  “  the  universal 
sentiment  of  m.ankind  represents  self- 
sacrifice  as  an  essential  element  of  a 
meritorious  act,  and  means  by  self- 
sacrifice  the  deliberate  adoption  of  the 
least  pleasurable  course,  without  the 
j)ro8pect  of  any  pleasure  in  return;” 
and  that  “the  conce|»tion  of  pure  dis¬ 
interestedness  is  presupj>osed  in  all 
our  estimates  of  virtue.”  The  utili¬ 
tarian  hardly  sins  more  against  the  plain 
facts  of  nature  and  experience,  or  states 
them  more  artificially  and  inaccurately, 
than  the  intuitive  morali.st  who  presents 
‘such  sweeping  assertions  as  these.  Is  the 
love  of  a  child  for  its  parent,  of  a  citizen 
for  his  country,  of  a  friend  for  his  friend, 
only  then  virtuous  when  he  makes  a 
s.acrifice?  And  what  is  to  be  said  on 
such  a  view  of  the  long  tracts  of  life  in 
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wliich  virtuous  men  aim  at  and  pass 
happy  days? 

3ir.  Lecky’s  strcnorth  does  not  lie,  it 
seems  to  us,  in  his  ))o\ver  to  estimate  the 
argumentative  bearings  and  foree  and  the 
comparative  claims  ot‘ great  rival  theories 
on  tlie  subtlest  and  most  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  of  hum.an  nature,  but  in  the  histori¬ 
cal  insight  by  which  he  traces  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  the  connected  se<pience  of  moral 
•henomena  in  society.  The  value  of  his 
took  consists  in  the  fulfilment  which  it 
jiresents  of  the  design  set  before  us  in 
tlie  following  extract  from  his  preface : — 

“  The  Qt'KSTioNS  with  which  an  historian  of 
morals  is  cliiefly  concerned,  are  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  moral  standard 
and  in  the  Uioraltype.  By  the  first,  I  under- 
st.and  the  degrees  in  which,  in  different  ages, 
recognized  virtues  h.we  been  enjoined  and 
practised.  By  the  second,  I  umlerstand  the 
relative  importance  that  in  different  ag<?3  has 
been  attached  to  different  virtues.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  Roman  of  the  age  of  Pliny,  an 
Etiglishman  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
an  Engli.-.hnian  of  our  own  d.ay,  wotild  all  agree 
in  regarding  humanity  as  a  virtue,  and  itsopj>o- 
site  as  a  vice;  but  their  judgments  of  the  acts 
which  are  compatible  with  a  humane  dispo¬ 
sition  would  be  widely  different.  And  in 
aildition  to  this  change  of  standard,  there  is  a 
continual  change  in  the  order  of  i)recedence 
which  is  given  to  virtue.*!.  Patriotism,  chas¬ 
tity,  charity,  ami  huTiiility  are  examples  of 
virtu<‘8  each  of  which  has  in  some  ages  been 
brought  forward  ns  of  the  most  supn-me  and 
transt'cndent  importitnee,  and  the  very  basis 
of  a  virti'.ou.s  character ;  and,  in  other  ages,  been 
thrown  into  the  background,  and  reckoned 
among  the  minor  graces  of  a  noble  life.  The 
heroic  virtues,  the  amiable  virtues,  an<l  what 
are  called  more  especial'y  the  religious  virtue.s, 
form  distinct  groups,  to  which,  in  difl'erent 
periods,  different  degrees  of  jtrominenee  have 
been  a.<signed ;  and  the  nature,  causes,  and 
consevjuences  of  these  changes  in  the  moral 
type  are  among  the  most  important  branches 
of  hi.story. 

'•  In  estimating,  however,  the  moral  condi¬ 
tion  of  an  age,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  examine 
the  ideal  of  moralists.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
inquire  how  far  that  ideal  has  been  realized 
among  the  people. 

‘*  The  three  questions  I  have  now  briefly 
indicated  are  those  w'tiich  I  have  especially 
regarded  in  examining  the  moral  history  of 
Europe  between  Augustus  and  Chai  lemagne.” 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  cxagcrcrate  the 
importance  and  interest  of  the  scene 
which  he  thus  purposes  to  lay  before  us. 
It  is  tlie  description  of  the  turning-point 


and  determining  transition  which  has 
governed  the  direction  in  which  human 
progress  should  go  forwanl,  and  filled 
it  with  the  living  and  fruitful  seeds  of  all 
th.at  we  see  and  all  that  we  undoubtingly 
hope  for.  There  are  clearly  niarKod  lines 
of  direction  in  wdiich  the  human  race  has 
moved  on  a  great  scale  for  long  tracts  of 
time,  .and  with  great  results,  but  in  which 
it  has  manifestly  gone  wrong — has  been 
brought  to  a  final  edge  where  it  could  go 
no  further,  and  has  come  to  a  standstill ; 
or  has  become  ent.angled  in  confusion 
and  helplessness  from  which  only  the 
knowledge  and  force  of  stronger  families 
of  the  race  can  extricate  it.  Tlie  great 
nations  of  the  south  of  Asia  are  in  the 
last  condition  ;  those  of  the  east  of  Asia 
in  the  former,  Mr.  Lecky’s  subject  is 
that  astonishing  moral  and  social  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  first  eight  centuries  of  our  era, 
which — out  of  materials  as  w'ild  and 
app.arently  untamable  as  Arabs  and 
Afghans,  and  out  of  a  great  decaying 
civilization  which  seemed  without  the 
principle  or  power  of  self-renovation  and 
restoration,  and  to  have  reached  its  last 
term,  like  that  of  China — produced  the 
varied,  and  fruitful,  and  unexhausted 
civilization  which  has  made  man  in 
Europe  and  North  America  apjiear  al¬ 
most  a  dirterent  creature  from  the  rest  of 
the  human  race. 

Mr.  Lecky  takes  up  the  history  of 
morals  at  a  ]>oint  when  a  very  important 
part  of  it  had  been  run  and  had  produced 
great  and  permanent  effects,  determining 
greatly  its  future  course.  The  morality 
of  Judaism, — of  which  Mr.  Lecky  hanb 
ly  takes  sufficient  noticey — if  it  afiectetl 
but  slightly  jiagan  morality,  certainly- 
prepared  the  ground  for  the  morality  of 
Christian  Europe.  The  history  of  morals 
under  Augustus  is  connected  indissolubly' 
with  two  great  streams  before  it — the 
history  of  morals  in  Greece  in  the 
philosophic,  and  before  it,  in  the  poetical 
and  heroic  age  ;  .and  the  history  of  morals 
in  the  ruder  communities  of  the  warlike 
tillers  of  the  ground  in  Italy.  The  moral 
ideas  of  the  empire  resulted  from  the 
fusion  of  these  two  streams ;  and  a  history 
of  European  morals,  to  be  complete,  must 
begin  much  higher,  and  must  use  as  its 
materials — what  Mr.  Lecky  has  too  much 
neglected  in  fiivor  of  the  more  dogmatic 
and  formal  language  of  jihilosophers, 
even  in  that  portion  of  which  the  has 
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treated — the  writings  of  the  poets,  and 
whatever  is  the  native  ‘and  unstudied 
expression  of  real  and  prevalent  senti¬ 
ment.  I>ut  a  writer  is  free  to  choose  his 
ground  ;  and  Mr.  lA*eky  begins  with  the 
Pagan  empire,  and  takes  its  moral 
standard  and  type  as  his  starting-point. 
He  points  out  three  great  features  in  tlie 
moral  type  of  civilization  at  this  period  at 
Rome :  first,  the  jtredominance,  in  the 
ideal  of  human  excellence,  of  the  heroic 
and  magnanimous  class  of  virtues ;  next, 
the  entire  absence  of  any  connection 
between  morality  and  religion ;  and  lastly, 
the  entire  absence  of  any  moral  discipline 
for  the  many,  the  multitudes  of  mankind. 
The  first  was  due  to  the  coincidence  of  the 
old  national  temper,  proved  and  retem¬ 
pered  in  a  thousand  hard  trials,  with  the 
philosophy  of  Stoicism,  one  of  the  only 
two  Greek  schools  which  the  Romans 
could  ever  underst.ind.  The  other  was 
due  to  the  inroads  which  the  Greek  phi¬ 
losophic  spirit,  in  whatever  shape, — Stoic 
as  Avell  as  Epicurean  or  Sceptic, — had 
made  in  the  popular  religious  behefs 
which  had  been  in  old  times  connected 
so 'intimately  wdlh  Roman  life  in  war  or 
at  home.  The  last  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  salt  of  morality  was  a  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  and  a  philosophy,  the  result  of 
intellectual  effort  in  active  minds  of 
some  power,  can  never,  except  in  in¬ 
direct  ways  and  at  a  long  distance,  be 
the  guide  of  the  many.  These  three 
]»oint8  are  variously  illustrated  with  a 
profusion  of  interesting  details,  of  w’hich, 
perhaps,  the  only  complaint  to  be  made 
18  that  they  are  too  profuse  and  unse- 
leeted,  and  that  the  enumeration  M  ould 
have  been  both  more  instructive  and 
more  permanently  impressive  if  it  had 
gone  more  by  weight  ami  significance 
and  less  by  tale  and  number.  He 
makes  the  mistake  sometimes  of  quoting 
as  characteristic  of  Roman  times  what 
really  belongs  to  all  times.  If  men 
who  denied  a  God,  yet  consulted  the 
stars  or  the  alman.ac  to  find  lucky  or 
unlucky  days  to  bathe  or  to  sow,  or  if 
worshippers  whose  prayers  had  not 
been  answered  ill-treated  the  images  of 
the  go<l8,  or  if  a  Roman  theatre  cheered 
the  lines  of  Ennius, — 

‘Ego  dedm  genus  esse  semper  dixi  et  dicam 
ooelitum ; 

Sed  eos  non  curare  opinor  quid  agat  hominum 
genus ; ” — 


these  things  belong  rather  to  a  stage  of 
mental  cultivation  than  a  state  of  reli¬ 
gion.  The  almanac  is  a  trusted  guide  to 
the  rustic  of  all  lands  and  ages,  whether 
he  believes  or  not ;  Italian  and  Spanish 
and  Rus.'iian  devotees  vent  their  u  rath 
on  ill-nature<l  and  disa|>pointing  saints  ; 
and  a  jiarallel  to  the  sentiment  of  Ennius 
might  easily  be  found,  under  the  natural 
circumstances  leading  up  to  it,  in  a  |»iou8 
dissenter  uho  never  doubted  that  the 
hairs  of  his  head  are  numbered.  I’lenty 
of  people,  perfectly  earnest  in  their  reli¬ 
gion,  Mould  applaud  a  rebuke  given  to 
the  unseasonable  and  presumptuous  ap¬ 
plication  of  religious  conshlcrations  to  a 
political  question.* 

Mr.  Lecky  sees  in  Stoicism  the  true 
representative  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
society  of  the  early  Empire.  That  is,  it 
exjiressed  and  gave  distinct  body  to  the 
best  and  noblest  instincts  and  thoughts 
of  M  hich  that  society  was  capable.  In 
a  striking  passage  he  puts  the  congeni¬ 
ality  of  Stoicism  as  a  philosophy  M  ith 
the  character  formed  in  the  Romans  by 
their  eventful  history,  in  which  the  State 
had  aimed  at  so  much,  and  had  so  often 
been  on  the  brink  of  utter  ruin,  only 
averted  by  the  most  devoted  and  unspar¬ 
ing  public  spirit : — 

“  The  vast  place  which  the  rival  systems  of 
Zeno  and  Epicurus  occupy  in  the  moral  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind,  and  ea|>ecially  in  the  clo>ing 
years  of  the  empire  of  Paganism,  may  easily 
lead  us  to  exaggerate  the  creative  genius  of 
their  founders,  who  in  fact  did  little  more 
than  give  definitions  or  intellectual  exjtressioti 
to  types  of  excellence  that  had  at  all  times 
existc-d  in  the  world.  There  have  ever  been 
stern,  upright,  .self-controlled,  and  courageous 
men,  actuated  by  a  pure  sense  of  duty,  capa¬ 
ble  of  high  efforts  of  8eir-.sacrifice,  somewhat 
intolerant  of  the  frailties  of  others,  somewhat 
hard  and  unsympathizing  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  society,  but  rising  to  an  heroic 
grandeur  as  the  storm  lowered  upon  their  path, 
and  more  ready  to  relinquish  life  than  the 
cause  they  believed  to  be  true.  There  have 
also  always  been  men  of  easy  tempers  and  of 


*  Thus,  in  the  recent  election,  a  zealous  district 
visitor  attacked  one  of  her  people  fur  the  vote 
which  the  woman’s  husband  had  given  :  “  It  wa.s 
voting  against  God  Almighty.”  “  I  told  her,”  was 
the  answer,  “  that  I  had  much  too  good  on  opinion 
of  God  Almighty  to  think  that  He  troubled  Him¬ 
self  about  our  miserable  political  squabbles.”  The 
remark  might  be  unphilosophical,  but  it  was  perfect¬ 
ly  consistent  with  the  speaker's  devout  belief  in 
Providence. 
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amiable  diaposi lions,  gentle,  benevolent,  and 
pliant,  cordial  friends  and  forgiving  enemies, 
selfish  at  heart,  yet  ever  ready,  when  it  is 
pos'^ible,  to  conciliate  their  gratifications  with 
those  of  other*,  averse  to  all  enthusia.am, 
mysticism,  utopias,  and  superstitions,  with  lit¬ 
tle  depth  of  character  or  capacity  for  self- 
sacrifice,  but  admirably  fitted  to  impart  and 
to  receive  enjoyment,  and  to  render  the  course 
of  life  easy  and  harmonious.  The  first  are  by 
nature  Stoics,  and  the  second  Epicureans  ;  and 
if  they  proceed  to  reason  aliout  the  siimmum 
bofium  or  tlie  affections,  it  is  more  than  proba¬ 
ble  that  in  each  case  their  characters  will 
determine  their  theories.  The  first  will  esti¬ 
mate  self-control  above  all  other  qualities,  will 
ilisparage  the  afiections,  and  will  endeavor  to 
separate  widely  the  ideas  of  duty  and  of 
inU'rest,  while  the  second  will  systematically 
prefer  the  amiable  to  the  heroic,  and  the  utili¬ 
tarian  to  the  my.stical. 

“  But  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in 
these  matters  character  usually  determines 
opinion,  it  is  not  less  true  that  character  is 
itself  in  a  creat  measure  governed  by  national 
circumstances.  Rome  was  from  the  earliest 
times  pre-eminently  the  home  of  Stoicism. 
Long  before  the  Romans  had  begun  to  reason 
about  philomphy,  they  hail  exliibited  it  in 
action,  and  in  their  speculative  days  it  M'as  to 
this  doctrine  that  the  noblest  minds  naturally 
tended.  A  great  nation  engaged  in  perpetual 
wars,  in  an  age  when  success  in  warfare 
depended  neitlier  upon  wealth  nor  upon 
mechanical  genius,  but  upon  the  constant 
energy  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  upon  the 
unflincliing  maintenance  of  military  dis  upline, 
the  whole  for<;e  of  the  national  character  tend¬ 
ed  to  the  production  of  a  single  definite  type. 
Patriotism  and  military  honor  were  iqilisso- 
luhly  connected  in  the  Roman  mind.  They 
were  the  two  sources  of  national  enthusiasm, 
the  chief  ingredients  of  the  national  conception 
of  greatness.  They  determined  irresistibly 
the  moral  theory  which  was  to  prove  supreme. 

“  Now,  war,  which  brings  with  it  so  many 
demoralizing  influences,  has  at  least  always 
been  the  great  school  of  heroism.  It  teaches 
men  how  to  die.  It  familiarizes  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  noble  actions  performed  under 
the  influence,  not  of  personal  interest,  but 
of  honor  and  of  enthusiasm.  It  elicits  in  the 
highest  degree  strength  of  character,  accus¬ 
toms  men  to  the  abnegation  neetled  for  simul¬ 
taneous  action,  compels  them  to  rejtress  their 
fears,  and  establish  a  firm  control  over  their 
affections.  Patriotism,  too,  leads  them  to 
subordinate  their  personal  wishes  to  the  inte.- 
rests  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  It 
extends  the  horizon  of  life,  teaching  men  to 
dwell  among  the  great  men  of  the  past,  to 
derive  their  moral  strength  from  the  study  of 
heroic  lives,  to  look  forward  continually, 
through  the  vistas  of  a  distant  future,  to  tiie 
welfare  of  an  organization  which  will  continue 
when  they  have  passed  away.  All  these 


influences  were  developed  in  Roman  life  to  a 
degree  which  can  now  never  be  reproduced. 
War,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  was  far 
more  than  at  present  the  school  of  heroic  vir¬ 
tues.  Patricjtism,  in  the  absence  of  any  strong 
theological  passion,  had  assumed  a  transcen¬ 
dent  power.  The  citizen,  passing  continually 
from  political  to  military  life,  exhibited  U> 
erfection  the  moral  effects  of  both.  The 
abits  of  command  formed  by  a  long  period 
of  almost  universal  empire,  and  by  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  organization  of  the  city,  contributed  to 
the  elevation,  anil  also  to  the  pride,  of  the 
national  character.” — Vol.  i.  pp.  186-185. 

Mr.  Lecky  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Stoical  school.  But  there  are  two  points 
to  which,  though  he  has  touched  on  them, 
he  ought  to  have  paid  more  attention. 
Both  impair  his  estimate  of  it.  One  was 
its  isolation, — an  isolation  from  the  lot 
and  conditions  of  human  existence,  which 
put  a  bar,  an  intentional  bar,  for  the 
high  and  proud  spirits  wliich  embraced 
it,  between  themselves  and  the  world, 
between  themselves  and  that  mankind 
which  in  theory  they  acknowledged  as 
their  brethren :  the  other  was  the  still 
more  serious  one  of  jiractical  unreality 
and  unfaithfulness  in  some  of  its  leading 
men  to  their  own  high  principles.  The 
Stoics  of  the  Empire,  Seneca  and  Lucan, 
write  very  finely;  but  the  impression 
prevails  strongly  that  their  lives  did  not 
correspond  to  their  writings.  Mr.  Lecky 
has  quoted  largely  from  their  avorks ;  it 
is  to  be  wished  th.at  ho  had  tried  to 
throw  more  distinct  light  on  the  character 
of  the  men  who  wrote  them ;  for  the  world 
suspects  m)re  than  in  any  other  analo¬ 
gous  cases  a  good  deal  of  discrepancy. 
But  he  treats  very  well  the  modifications 
which  the  grand  impossibilities  of  pure 
Stoicism  gradually  led  to.  These  were 
especially  two.  Its  extr.avagant  doc¬ 
trines  about  the  emotion.al  side  of  human 
nature  led  to  those  tacit  yet  most 
momentous  changes  in  it,  which  appear 
in  Epictetus,  ami  still  more  in  M.  Aure¬ 
lius.  Always  inconsistently  compatible 
with  ])ublic  life,  it  became  in  them  capa¬ 
ble  not  merely  of  unselfishness,  but  of 
kindliness  and  atfe'-tion.  The  other  is  its 
marked  return  to  the  religious  spirit,  the 
sense  of  dependence  and  obedience  due 
to  the  Supreme  ;  which  is  seen  in  some 
of  its  earlier  expression.s,  such  as  the 
Hymn  of  Cleanthes  ;  which  is  dispensed 
with  in  the  proud  self-sufficiency  of  the 
first  Roman  Stoics,  but  which  comes 
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bfick  in  the  later  ones.  The  course  of 
tliese  changes  is  traced  fully  and  care- 
fully  by  Mr.  Lecky.  But  he  brings  out 
too,  as  distinctly,  that  this  improvement 
and  elevation  of  the  Stoical  ideal  were 
totally  witiiout  effect  in  arresting  the 
corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  Stoicism  actually  went  on  rising, 
Mhile  the  multitude  was  sinking  daily 
into  greater  vileness  and  weakness.  It 
was  a  refuge  from  their  folly  and  wicked¬ 
ness  ;  it  did  not  dream  of  curing  them, 
or  affect  to  care  for  them. 

Thus  that  rich  and  magnificent  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  ancient  world,  than  which 
at  one  time  of  its  course  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  promising,  ended,  as 
Mr.  I.ecky  points  out,  in  failure  which 
seemed  to  leave  no  hope.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  and  increasing  complexities  of  the 
world  were  too  much  for  it;  under  it 
mankind  was  fast  going  down  hill.  And 
the  failure  was  the  more  decisive  from 
the  great,  and  in  some  respect  une- 
qualleil,  excellence  of  much  within  it. 
Its  virtues  were  heroic,  and  public  spirit 
was  the  soul  of  its  virtue ;  but  society 
kept  sinking  deeper  in  meanness,  poverty 
of  heart,  and  incapable  selfishness. 
Never  was  the  note  of  duty  pitched 
higher  than  by  that  lofty  Stoicism,  which 
was  its  guide  and  source  of  enthusiasm, 
and  which  tried  to  do  w'ithout  either 
God  or  immortality  as  supports  for  a 
goodness  which  sought  no  reward  but 
the  consciousness  of  truth  an<l  light ; 
never  was  the  philosopliy  of  duty  more 
faithfully  and  grandly  realized  than  in 
the  Stoic  slave  and  Stoic  emperor,  who 
are  only  the  flower  of  a  number  of  sjilen- 
did  examples.  But  they  could  not  save 
the  worhl.  Stoicism,  acting  on  public 
life,  produced  a  jurisprudence  which  still 
serves  Christendom  ;  the  more  supple 
and  versatile  temper  of  Epicureanism, 
along  with  less  wholesome  lessons, 
taught  much  of  that  humor  and  }>lay  of 
kindly  irony  which  is  so  near  of  kin  to 
reality  of  feeling  and  truth  of  thought.; 
and  Virgil  and  Horace,  honored  prophets, 
held  the  same  place  as  lights  of  moral 
wisdom  which  they  continued  to  fill  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  our  own.  But 
government  became  more  anarchical  and 
lawless  in  spite  of  Ulpian  and  Paulus,  and 
society  more  coarse  and  degenerate, 
while  it  prided  itself  on  the  ma8ter[)ieces 
of  ancient  culture.  There  is  no  more 


impressive  picture  to  be  found  anywhere 
than  that  which  Mr.  Lecky  has  drawn  of 
the  impotence  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
heathen  civilization,  by  itself,  to  secure 
the  progress  of  mankind.  Left  to  itself 
it  “  visibly  tended,”  in  the  uncouth  but 
expressive  scholastic  language,  “not  to 
be ;  ”  tendit  visibilitcr  ml  non  esse. 

But  another  current  set  in, — from 
whence,  Mr.  Lecky  prefers  not  to  pro¬ 
nounce, — which  changed  the  fortunes  of 
the  world.  Though  it  took  its  rise  in 
the  historical  period  which  is  his  field, 
he  leaves  the  origin  of  Christianity  on 
one  side,  contenting  himself  with  some 
general  remarks  on  miracles,  and  on  the 
])revailing  temper  of  the  times  in  regard 
to  them,  which,  though  not  without 
some  acute  observations,  are  marked 
with  apparent  hesitation  and  indeeisive- 
ness,  and  are  too  loose  and  wide  to 
contribute  much  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  vast  question,  ex<-ej)t  as  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  difficulty,  as  well  from 
our  habits  of  thought  as  from  our  actual 
knowledge,  of  judging  it  fairly.  In 
spite  of  much  elaborate  discussion,  Mr. 
Lecky  appears  to  misunderstand  and 
underrate  greatly  the  place  which  mi¬ 
racles  hold  as  links  in  that  great  chain 
of  causes  which  led  to  the  moral  changes 
of  the  modern  world.  B\it  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  influence  and  effect  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  morals  are  all  th.at  Mr.  Lecky 
undertakes  to  investigate  and  portray. 

Tire  new  current  was,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
with  truth  insists,  a  most  varied,  mani¬ 
fold,  and  mixed  one ;  and  the  omission 
to  recognize  this  as  a  capital  and  promi¬ 
nent  truth  about  it  constitutes  the 
weakness  of  much  eccle>iasti(‘al  and 
much  secular  history,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  points  connected  with 
the  history  of  mankind,  that  when 
Christianity  apjK?ared  on  the  scene,  no 
one  could  possibly  have  imagined  what 
it  bore  in  its  bosom,  wliat  it  was  to  do 
and  to  grow  to.  When  we  look  back 
on  it  in  its  prime,  viewed  as  an  influence 
on  the  world,  its  interest  arises  not  so 
much  from  what  it  was  and  did  at  the 
time, as  from  what  it  so  strangely  aimed 
at  and  dared  to  promise  ;  from  that  of 
which  it  cont.ainen  the  strong  and  living 
germs,  and  to  w  hich  it  opened  the  door. 
Its  early  days,  to  common  eyes,  look 
hard,  dreary,  unattractive,  as  the  world 
on  which  it  was  thrown. 
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“  There  ia  n  day  in  Sprinj? 

■When  under  all  tlie  earth  the  aecret  frcrnia 
Repii  to  .«tir  and  jrlow  before  the)'  iiud ; 

The  we.ilth  and  featiil  pomps  of  MuKauniiner 
Lie  in  the  heart  of  tliat  intrlorioua  hour 
Wiiieh  no  man  numca  with  blessing,  though  its 
work 

Is  blest  by  all  the  world.” 

Such  «lrtys,  in  the  “  slow  story  of  the 
prowth  ”  of  man,  were  the  early  cen¬ 
turies  of  Christianity.  Those  win)  were 
alive  in  them,  friemls  ami  foes,  knew  not 
the  Ktupemlous  powers  which  had  been 
M*t  moviiip,  the  stupemlou.s  importance 
of  what  was  passinp.  There  is  truth, 
thonph  as  is  often  the  case,  accompanied 
by  inconsiilerate  rhetorical  exaggeration, 
in  Mr.  Lecky’s  statement  about  the 
early  Church — outwardly  a  sect  resem¬ 
bling  Quakers,  of  singular  purity,  singu¬ 
lar  eccentricity,  and  great  insignilicance : 

“  Few  persons,  I  think,  who  have  contemplated 
Christianity  us  it  existed  in  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies,  woulil  have  imagined  it  jiossible  that  it 
should  completely  supersede  the  pagan  worship 
arniind  it;  tliat  its  teachers  should  bend  the 
mightiest  nionarchs  to  tlieir  will,  and  stamp  their 
influence  on  every  page  of  legislation,  and  dirwt 
tlie  whole  course  of  civiliz'ition  for  a  thotisand 
years,  and  yet  that  the  {htIimI  in  which  they  were 
so  an])rcme  should  liave  becu  one  of  the  most 
contemptible  in  history.” 

Mr.  lA*cky  calls  attention  to  three 
Icailing  features  in  the  moral  action  of 
Chri.stianity.  It  cidarged  greatly  the 
scale  and  range  of  the  virtues,  adiling  to 
the  heroic  ones,  which  had  been  so 
nobly  understood  and  interpreted  by 
Stoicism,  the  benevolent  ones,  and  those 
connected  with  purity;  ami  it  further 
affected  greatly  the  relation,  ])rop()rtion, 
and  value  of  the  virtues  among  them¬ 
selves.  It  made,  or  it  restored,  the 
connection  of  morality  with  religion. 
And  it  did  what  had  been  absolutely 
unattempted  before — it  sought,  in  its 
morality,  contact  with  the  iniiltitudcs, 
regarded  their  needs  as  its  object,  and 
tried  to  place  virtue  within  the  re.ieh  of 
their  hopes  and  eflbrts.  It  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and  sought  the 
lost,  the  castaway,  and  the  forsaken. 

On  the  other  hand,  loss  in  some 
things,  ami  new  false  «lirections  in 
others,  went  along  w’ilh  this  new  and 
v.ast  moral  advance.  If  the  amiable 
virtues  gained,  Mr.  Lecky  thinks  that 
the  heroic  ones  sullcred.  If  benevolence, 


charity,  modesty — and,  above  all,  purity 
— took  a  place  in  real  life  wdiich  went 
beyond  all  former  ideals  of  virtue,  it  is 
no  less  certain,  Mr.  Lecky  bolds,  that 
Christian  civilizatioti  has  been  much  less 
rich  than  heathen  in  the  grand  excel¬ 
lences  of  civic  and  political  life,  in  the 
nobleness  of  |)atriotic  ami  public  virtue. 
In  the  next  place,  Christian  morality, 
like  heathen,  had  gone  wrong  in  exag¬ 
gerated  and  mistaken  developments.  Its 
great  comjuest  was  purity ;  its  eternal 
disgrace  was  asceticism.  Heathen  mo¬ 
rality  never  st)ared  .so  high  as  that  con- 
(piest,  not  merely  by  the  rational,  but 
by  the  sjdritual  over  the  nnitn.-il  n.alure, 
that  cleansing  and  lifting  up  of  the  affec¬ 
tions,  which  Christianity  h.as  not  only  set 
np  as  a  standard,  but  realized  so  con¬ 
spicuously  as  a  social  fact ;  but  heathen 
morality  never  sunk  so  low  as  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  monks  of  the  desert. 
Further,  in  the  hands  of  Christianity, 
mor.ality,  animated  by  religion,  was 
opened  in  a  novel  way,  and  on  an  une.K- 
am|)lcd  8c.a!e,  to  the  average  crowd  ; 
it  tound  new  modes  of  reaching  and 
regulating,  not  merely  a  few  elu)ice 
mitiires,  but  numbers  who  in  heathen 
days  would  have  been  left  as  not  worth 
attending  to,  desperate  and  iiica{)able  of 
improvement.  Hut  this  great  advan¬ 
tage  was  <learly  j)iirelia8ed.  When  re¬ 
ligion  taught  morality,  and  a<ldressed 
the  masses,  the  preachers  of  morality 
were  priests:  a  new  ehannel  of  despotic 
power  was  opene«l  ;  and  ;i8  religion  must 
always  suppose  itself  to  be  certainly  and 
exclusively  right,  liberty  of  thought 
almost  i)erished  for  the  world  as  a  habit 
of  the  mind,  and  in  outward  and  prac¬ 
tical  things  intolerance,  the  most  brutal 
anti  blind,  became  the  rule. 

In  all  this  there  is  abund.ant  truth: 
the  difliculty  is  about  its  amount  and 
proportions.  To  prove  that,  as  seen 
with  our  eyes,  Augustine  was  extrava¬ 
gant  or  Athanasius  overbcarit)g,  is  not 
necessarily  to  do  them  historical  justice. 
The  general  difficulty  of  being  candid  in 
the  right  place,  where  candor  tells,  and 
perhaps  im|)airs  the  force  of  a  statement, 
18  often  exhibited  in  ]Mr.  Lecky’s  elabo¬ 
rate  and  learned  pictures.  Some  of  them 
have  the  intrinsic  fault  of  being  over¬ 
charged.  More  often  they  mislead,  from 
not  being  placed  in  sufficiently  distinct 
relation  to  those  which  balance  and 
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qualify  them.  In  judging  an  influence 
or  a  character,  it  makes  all  the  difference 
what  you  make  paramount  and  what 
subordinate,  which  the  substance  and 
which  the  qualification,  which  the  gov¬ 
erning  result  and  which  the  abatement. 
In  Mr.  Lecky’s  view  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity  on  morals,  a  very  important 
consideration  appears  to  be,  if  not  over¬ 
looked,  at  least  not  present  with  suflicient 
constancy.  This  is  the  inchoate  and  ger¬ 
minal  character  of  this  influence  in  the 
period  which  he  treats.  What  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  attempted  in  elevating  man 
and  society  was  something  without  prece¬ 
dent,  and  of  which  the  difliculty  is  be¬ 
yond  calculation.  Without  experience, 
without  knowing,  or  h.aving  any  means  to 
know,  how  great  principles  would  work, 
and  how  they  had  to  be  guarded  and 
modified,  with  society  going  to  pieces, 
with  the  multitudes  at  the  stage  at  which 
they  were  in  the  provinces  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  and  the  hordes  of  the  invading  l»ar- 
barians,  the  Church  leaders,  men  of  their 
own  age,  and  necess.arily  reflecting  much 
of  its  character,  had  to  carry  on  their 
bold  and  eventful  experiments.  It  is 
easy  for  us,  reaping  at  the  end  of  cen¬ 
tury  upon  century  the  fruit  of  their  great 
attempt,  and  able  to  see  how  tendencies 
and  efforts  have  worked  out,  to  criticize 
what  they  thought  that  they  had  to  do. 
Much  of  it  w.'is  rough,  harsh,  immo¬ 
derate,  and,  we  see  now,  unwise;  it 
partook  of  the  nature  of  all  beginnings; 
as  in  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  of 
art,  of  mechanism,  the  aim  was  crude 
and  vague,  and  the  ways  of  attaining  it 
still  more  so.  But  besides  that  the  aim 
in  those  early  Chri.stian  times  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  with  over-ruling  purpose 
towanls  higher  things,  and  that  all  that 
early  Christian  literature,  to  our  eyes  so 
often  deformed  by  extr.avagance  and 
error,  was  in  all  its  intensity  a  force 
towards  moral  good,  there  w.as  this 
also:  that  from  first  to  last,  one  thing 
has  never  failed  in  Christianity, — the 
power  of  selfs'orrection,  selfrenovation, 
self-reform.  The  course  of  good  and 
evil,  of  light  and  darkness,  have  swayed 
backwards  and  forwards  in  varying 
lengths  of  time  and  degrees  of  force ; 
but  no  alternations  on  the  bad  side  have 
ever  yet  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the 
power  so  chiiracteristic  of  Christianity, 
of  trying  again  and  again  after  failure, 


to  realize  its  first  principles  in  a  still 
l)etter  form,  of  restoring  wdiat  h.as  de¬ 
cayed,  of  returning  to  the  lost  path.  In 
the  very  darkest  times  of  those  dark 
ages, —  about  which  Mr.  Lecky,  .after  all 
that  Guizot,  Palgrave,  and  Freeman, 
certainly  not  ecclesiastical  zealots,  have 
written,  is  too  apt  to  repeat  the  prejudiced 
judgments  and  the  summary  sneers  of 
Hume  and  Robertson, — the  idea  of  con¬ 
tinual  reform.ation,  of  the  duty  and  the  ob¬ 
vious  possibility  of  correcting  what  had 
gone  down  and  gone  astray,  was  never 
lost  sight  of.  The  reformations  of 
Councils  and  Church  rulers  may  often 
have  been  strange  and  ill-judged :  but 
they  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  progress 
and  improvement,  atid  were  real  steps  in 
that  long  but  unceasing  ascent  by  which 
European  society  has  reached  the  point, 
far  .as  it  still  is  below  the  summits,  from 
which  w'e  can  look  down,  sometimes 
with  scanty  justice,  on  the  rough  hard 
efiforts  which  in  their  place  contributed 
to  our  advance. 

It  is  the  failure  to  give  due  weight  to 
this  peculiarity  of  Christian  history 
which  imp.-iirs  the  value  of  Mr.  Lecky’s 
survey,  and  makes  his  judgments  some¬ 
times  unjust.  Under  it  men  have  stea¬ 
dily  grown  ;  there  have  been  pauses  in 
the  progress,  but  the  progress  has  never 
ceased.  But,  of  course,  much  that  was 
natiind  or  inevitable  in  the  earlier  st,age8 
is  as  utterly  out  of  place  in  the  later, 
and  is  seen,  perhaps,  to  have  been  in  its 
own  time  mist.aken  or  excessive.  But 
you  cannot  expect  men  in  rude  times  to 
he  in  earnest  or  have  strong  convictions, 
and  to  be  as  tolerant  or  as  moderate  and 
judicious  as  they  learn  to  be  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  miscarriages  and  terrible 
disasters  of  successive  .ages.  When  in 
our  days  we  condemn  the  old  asceticism, 
we  do  not  alw^ays  realize  the  frightful 
forces  on  the  other  side,  to  w’hich  at  the 
time  asceticism  seemed  the  only  practical 
eountei7)oise.  When  w'e  complain  of  the 
want  of  free  inquiry,  we  do  not  always 
ask  ourselves  what  sort  of  free  inquiry 
would  have  been  possible  in  the  days  of 
the  falling  Empire,  or  of  the  barbarian 
conquest,  or  wh.at  it  would  have  led  to, 
not  only  in  the  region  of  theology,  but 
of  morals.  When  we  are  shocked  at  in¬ 
tolerance,  we  do  not  always  sufficiently 
reflect  that,  in  all  things,  the  law  must 
come  before  freedom,  and  that  law  is  in- 
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tolerant  in  its  very  nature  ;  and  if  time 
and  discipline  are  elements  of  progress 
in  the  race  as  well  as  in  the  individual, 
it  is  idle  to  carry  back  the  conditions  of 
one  age  to  another  at  a  totally  different 
stage  of  growth,  and  unjust  to  be  severe, 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  on  what  was 
a  necessary  antecedent  to  its  healthy 
growth. 

In  the  general  summaries  which  Mr. 
Lecky  gives  on  these  points,  and  in  the 
balance  of  judgment  to  which  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  come,  he  is,  wdth  all  his  fulness, 
hardly  satisfactory.  He  leaves  some 
great  questions,  arising  out  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  untouched;  or  he  deals  with  them 
in  a  commotiplace  and  superficial  -way 
which  is  sometimes  astonishing.  But 
there  is  erne  thing  in  which  he  never 
fails.  He  keeps  nothing  back  that  comes 
before  him.  You  may  differ  from  him 
in  your  inferences  or  judgment.  You 
may  not  always  be  content  with  the 
fashion  in  which  he  exhibits  his  details. 
You  may  think  that  with  the  facts  which 
he  produces,  he  ought  to  have  remember¬ 
ed  them  when  he  was  stating — perhaps 
with  rhetorical  point  and  strength — his 
general  views,  and  ought  to  have  been 


more  yarded  and  measured.  But  if  you 
have  patience,  you  will  almost  always 
find  in  Mr.  Lecky  both  sides  of  the 
question.  There  is  something  about  the 
book,  with  all  its  earnestness  and 
strength  of  assertion,  which  strikes  a 
reader  as  inconclusive  and  indetermi¬ 
nate.  But  no  book  has  yet  attempted, 
as  this  does,  to  bring  under  one  view 
the  facts  of  moral  progress  in  all  their 
variety  and  complexity  at  the  opening 
period  of  modern  society,  and  to  con¬ 
nect  them  in  a  comprehensive  and 
reasonable  order ;  and  Mr.  Lecky  has 
further  the  great  and  uncommon  merit — 
in  which  those  who  most  differ  from  him 
m.ay  well  learn  a  lesson — the  merit  of 
furnishing  in  his  details  the  materials  for 
correcting  his  own  inferences  and  for 
qualifying  his  general  statements.  There 
are  dee})er  and  more  powerful  thinkers 
than  Mr.  Lecky;  there  are  writers  even 
more  able  than  he  to  be  fair  and  tolerant 
to  what  they  dislike  and  disapprove : 
but  there  are  very  few  so  candid  in  show¬ 
ing  their  hand  and  letting  their  readers 
know  the  grounds  of  their  judgments. 

R.  w.  c. 


Quarterly  Review. 

EARTHQUAKES.* 


Far  from  the  centres  of  volcanic  vio¬ 
lence,  these  “  fortunate  isles  ”  of  the  West 
feel  from  time  to  time  the  throb  of  earth- 
movement  vibrating  from  other  lands, 
and  are  touched  by  the  Last  undulations 
of  the  sea  which,  some  thousands  of  miles 
away,  has  leaped  up  in  terrible  excite¬ 
ment.  Now  and  then  we  are  startled 
from  repose  by  a  swift  and  ominous  pulse 
from  the  pained  heart  of  Nature;  but 

♦  1.  On  Vie  dyttamics  of  Karlhijuakts:  Tran.s~ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  1846.  Vol. 
XXL,  Part  I.  By  Robert  Mallet,  F.R.S. 

2.  Reports  on  Earthquake  Phenomena,  and 
Cataloyves  of  Earthquakes :  Transactions  of  the 
British- Associatum,  1S50-8. 

8.  The  Neajxilitan  Earthquake  of  1 8S7.  2  vols. 

Royal  8vo.  1862. 

4.  On  the  Theories  of  Elevation  and  Earthquakes : 
Transactions  of  the  British  Association,  1847.  By 
William  Hopkins,  F.R.S. 

5.  Cosvuis.  By  Baron  Alexander  Humboldt. 
Translated  by  General  Sabine.  1848.  2Dd 
Edition. 

6.  Principles  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Bart.,  F.RJ8.  lutb  Edition. 


the  omen  is  not  for  us.  Secure  from 
dangers  so  remote — 

“  the  hoarse  resounding  main, 

And  walla  of  rock,  protect  our  native  reign.” 

It  is  true  that  a  century  ago  our  great¬ 
grandfathers  were  surprised  to  find 
London  agitated,  the  midl.and  counties 
disturVied,  and  one  high  cliff  in  Yorkshire 
throwing  down  its  half-separated  rocks. 
And  within  a  few  days  c.ame  the  disas¬ 
trous  explanation :  a  capital  city  lost  on 
the  Tagus,  while  all  the  Spani.sh  penin¬ 
sula  was  shaken,  a  scene  of  ruin  among 
the  mountains  of  Morocco,  and  mighty 
walls  of  water  driven  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  shores  of  the  New  World.  But 
we  were  safe  in  our  strong  island  and 
our  insular  opinions. 

True  that,  in  searching  back  through 
the  records  of  the  past,  our  fathers  found 
many  marks  of  ancient  volcanoes  in  our 
own  islands,  and  proofs  of  signal  earth- 
fractures.  But  this  caused  no  alarm. 
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Once,  no  doubt,  the  area  which  now 
supports  tlie  British  people  had  ifs  Phle- 
gra3aii  field.s,  its  Giant’s  Causeways;  hut 
th.at  was  in  tertiary,  or  inesozoic,  or  even 
earlier  times.  The  whole  region  had 
sunk  to  the  long  sleep  of  we.arietl  nature, 
which  ha<l  covered  up  and  concealed  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  struggles  of  the 
half-stided  Giant  of  Fire. 

But  in  these  later  days,  accustomed 
as  w’e  are  to  the  thought  th.at  everywhere 
below  the  e.arth’s  outer  crust  of  rocks 
there  m.ay  be  in  action,  or  may  be  re¬ 
kindled  to  action,  an  unsleeping  power 
of  disturbance,  we,  to  whom  every  un¬ 
usual  tide  and  tremor  is  a  proof  of  such 
action,  c.an  hardly  presume  on  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  perpetual  security  from  the 
terrors  which  surround  us.  While  old 
volc.anoes  revive  iu  the  .^gean,  while 
.^ina  promptly  follows  Vesuvius,  .and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  within  its  circle  of  fire, 
is  cov'ereil  by  long  waves  which  convey 
the  awful  shock  from  the  Andes  to  New 
Zealand,  and  from  the  burning  craters 
of  Hawaii  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  dread  that  some  point 
of  weakness  may  be  found  in  our  own 
defences,  and  that  the  “  wall  of  rocks  ’’ 
may  yield  which  has  so  long  guarded 
“  our  own  domain,” 

In  truth,  the  early  chronicles  .and  the 
Philosophical  Ti  ansactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  contain  not  a  few'  notices  of 
earthquakes  in  Euglan*!,  which  seem  to 
have  been  alarming  enough.  In  974,  the 
w'hole  kingdom  ;  in  1048,  Worcestei'  and 
Derby;  in  1076,  1081,  1089,  1099,  great 
part  of  England  felt  severe  shocks. 

In  1110,  from  Shrewsbury  to  Not¬ 
tingham  w.as  a  terrible  movement,  which 
laid  dry  the  Trent,  and  kept  it  dry  for 
some  hours  at  the  last-named  place.  In 
1119,  11 33, 1 1 42,  Liticoln  was  a  sufferer ; 
in  1158  London  was  .atHicted,  and  the 
Thames  was  laid  dry  so  as  to  be  p:issed 
on  foot.  Again,  in  1 1 65,  Engl.and  W'as 
sh.aken ;  and  in  1179  remarkably  so, 
especially  at  Oxenhall,  near  Darlington, 
where  the  ground  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  was  raised  up  to  a 
surprising  height,  so  as  to  match  the  hills, 
from  9  A.M.  till  sunset,  W'hen  it  suddenly 
fell  again,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
beholders,  who  saw  a  deep  cavity  in 
place  of  a  lofty  hill.*  The  northern 

*  This  somewhat  extraordinary  notice  is  from 
the  Chronicle  of  John  of  Brompton. 


parts  of  England  were  again  visited  in 
1185;  in  1186  the  tremor  of  a  Lom- 
banlian  earthquake  was  felt;  and  in 
1199  Somersetshire  was  shaken  ami  men 
were  thrown  prostrate. 

In  1246  violent  shocks  were  ex¬ 
perienced  in  <Ufferent  parts  of  England, 
especially  in  Kent,  where  churches  were 
overthrown  and  destroyed;  in  1247 
London  was  revisited,  and  many  edilices 
in  the  Thames  Valley  were  overthrown, 
to  the  surj)rise  of  the  philosophic  monks, 
who  did  not  expect  under  solid  England 
the  tremors  which  might  hap|M*n  in 
countries  more  cavernous  bene.ath.*  In 
1248  the  cathedr.al  of  Wells,  ami  many 
parts  of  the  dioceses  of  Bath  and  Wells 
were  mugh  damagetl ;  iu  1250  St.  Albans 
and  tbe  “  chalky  ”  Chilterns  were  shaken 
and  terrifie<l  by  subterranean  noises  like 
thunder.  In  1275  churches  were  over¬ 
turned. 

The  years  1298,  1318,  and  1382  are 
recorded  iu  the  eartlnpiake  annals  of 
England  ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  a  few 
days  .after  the  shock  on  land  ships 
w'ere  greatly  distressed  by  the  violent 
waves  of  the  sea.  In  1 385,  a  great  earth¬ 
quake  was  felt,  and  was  afterwards 
regarded  as  a  warning  of  the  revolutions 
which  followed  in  Scotland ;  a  second 
shock  followed  in  the  same  year;  and  in 
1426  all  “Great  Britain”  was  made  to 
tremble  with  the  stroke. 

But  none  of  these  were  juore  remark¬ 
able  than  those  w  hich  followed,  after  a 
long  pause,  in  the  si.\teenth  century.  In 
1551,  on  the  25th  of  May,  Reigate, 
Croydon,  .and  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  were 
sufferers  to  the  extent  of  falling  pots 
and  cooking  apparatus  and  the  (ip-etting 
of  furniture.  In  1571,  on  the  17lh  of 
February,  the  ground  opened  all  at  once 
at  the  “Wonder,”  near  Putley,  not  far 
from  Marcle,  in  Herefordshire ;  and  a 
large  part  of  the  sloping  surface  of  the 
hill — twenty-.six  acres,  it  is  said — de¬ 
scended  with  the  trees  and  shecpfulds, 
and  continued  in  motion  from  Saturday 
to  Monday,  masses  of  ground  being 
turned  round  through  half  a  circle  iu 
their  descent.  This  was  ,a  great  landslip, 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  an 
earthquake.  In  1574,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  between  five  and  six  in  the 
evening,  a  great  earthquake  w'as  felt  at 


•  Matthew  Paris  has  preserved  these  reflectious. 
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York,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Gloucester, 
and  Bri«itol.  Norton  Chapel  was  filled 
by  suppliants  kneelincf  in  prayer;  they 
were  nearly  all  overthrown,  and  fled  in 
terror,  thinkinpf  the  dead  were  unearthed 
or  the  chapel  w'as  falling.  Part  of 
liuthin  Castle  fell  down,  and  the  bell  of 
the  Town  Hall  at  Denbigh  was  made  to 
toll  twice.* 

In  1580,  on  the  6th  of  April,  at  C  p.  m., 
London  and  all  England  were  tlirown  into 
consternation.  The  great  bell  at  West¬ 
minster  sounded  the  alarm  and  was  fol- 
lowe<l  by  others;  the  students  of  the 
Temple  started  up  from  table  and  rushed 
itito  the  street,  knives  in  lund  ;  a  part 
of  the  Temple  Church  fell,  and  stones 
droppei]  from  St.  Paul’s.  Two  stones 
fell  in  Oirist’s  Church,  and  crushed  two 
j)ersons,  one  to  an  immediate,  the  other 
to  a  lingering  death.  In  rushing  out  of 
the  church,  many  persons  were  lamed, 
and  there  was  a  “  shower  of  chimneys  ” 
in  the  streets.  In  London  this  severe 
blow  hasted  one  minute;  in  the  eastern 
juirts  of  Kent  three  shocks  were  felt,  at 
6,  at  9,  and  at  12  o’clock;  at  Sandwich 
the  occurrence  was  strongly  marked  by 
the  violence  of  the  sea,  which  made 
shijts  run  foul  of  each  other.  At  Dover 
a  part  of  the  fortifications  fell  with  the 
rock  which  supported  it.  Part  of  Salt- 
woo<l  Castle  fell;  the  church  bells  toll¬ 
ed  at  Hythe,  and  the  church  of  Sutton 
was  injured.  This  eartlnpiake  passeil 
through  Belgium  to  Cologne.  In  the 
same  year,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  the  terrors 
of  the  i»eoj)le  were  repeated  in  Kent, 
about  Ashford,  at  night,  causing  many 
to  rise  from  their  beds  and  go  to  the 
churches, — suppliants  for  the  mercy  of 
God.  In  ISS.T  a  remarkable  landslip 
occurred  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmore,  in 
Dorset;  an<l  in  1590  another,  still  more 
e.xlraordinary,  happened  at  Wesferham, 
in  Kent ;  but  these  are  probably  not 
cases  of  earthquake  violence,  for  a*  latid- 
slip  is  often  the  effect  of  wet  seasons  atid 
argill.aceous  strata. 

In  1 G60  a  real  earth-shock  was  observed 
by  a  true  philosopher,  Mr.  Boyle,  who 
was  then  resident  near  Oxford.  It  was 
on  the  19th  of  January  (o.  s.)  ;  not  very 
remarkable  at  Oxford,  or  at  Mr.  Boyle’s 
house  on  higher  ground ;  but  at  Brill, 
still  more  elevated,  it  was  violent  enough 

*  Stew’g  “Chroniole." 


to  displace  carriages.  On  Christmas 
Day  (o.  8.),  1677,  again,  October  9th  and 
November  4th  (o.s.),  1678,  StJitford.shire 
had  its  share  of  these  movements — several 
shocks  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

In  1683  Oxfordshire  was  revisited  by 
an  earthquake  which  extended  over 
seventy  leagues;  the  longe.st  direction 
being  from  south-east  to  north-west,  the 
shortest  from  north  to  south.  A  sound 
like  distant  thunder  preceded  the  shock, 
which  was  noticed  at  many  stations, 
east,  west,  north,  and  south  of  Oxford, 
as  far  as  Aylesbury,  Watlington,  Abing¬ 
don,  Brampton,  Burford,  Long  Handbo- 
rough,  Kirtlington,  and  Bletchingdon. 
In  1690  Bedford  had  its  experience  of 
a  double  subterranean  shock,  which 
frightene<l  the  Principal  of  the  C*)llege 
and  nearly  upset  the  carriage  of  Dr. 
Beaumont. 

In  1703  Yorkshire,  and  in  particular 
Lincoln,  Hull,  and  the  flat  region  on  the 
Humber,  w’ere  considerably  shaken  ;  in 
1712  Shropshire;  in  1726  Dorsetshire; 
in  1727  Kent.  In  1731,  on  Sunday,  the 
10th  of  October  (o.  s.),  at  4  i*.  m.,  Ayn- 
hoe,  in  Northamptonshire,  ha<l  its  win¬ 
dows  shaken  for  a  fidl  minute,  and  the 
tremor  wms  felt  four  miles  to  the  south- 
w'est,  five  to  the  west,  one  to  the  e.a.st, 
and  one  to  the  north,  but  not  at  all  to 
the  south.  Tliis  is  the  only  ]»lace  in 
England  which  can  boast  of  its  own 
eartlnpiake.  In  1732,  there  was  an 
earthquake  in  Argyllshire.  In  1 734,  the 
restless  force  appeared  in  Sussex,  shak¬ 
ing  from  head  to  foot  persons  who  lay 
in  bed  from  east  to  west,  and  turning 
from  side  to  side  those  who  lay  from 
north  to  south.  In  1738,  there  was  an 
earthquake  at  Scarborough.  The  year 
1748  was  long  remembered  in  Somerset¬ 
shire  on  account  of  the  shock  which 
spread  from  the  English  Channel  to  the 
Severn,  and  from  Exciter  to  Crewkerne. 

In  1750,  more  considerable  movements 
passed  under  London  and  great  part  of 
England,  and  also  appeared  in  Picardy, 
Normandy,  and  Brittany;  jierhaps  at  the 
same  time,  but  certainly  w'ithin  a  short 
interval,  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  first  was 
felt  through  France,  and  along  the 
Thames,  when  chimneys  fell,  houses 
were  overturned,  and  ships  in  the  river 
received  severe  shocks.  The  second  was 
chiefly  felt  in  London  ;  chimneys  fell, 
houses  were  damaged,  most  mischief 
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happening  in  the  upper  parts  of  houses ; 
the  eartli  was  seen  to  move  in  St. 
James’s  P.ark  and  other  places  ;  earthen¬ 
ware  was  broken  in  the  shops,  the 
church-bells  tolled,  one  girl  was  thrown 
out  of  be<i  and  broke  her  arm ;  lightning 
flashes  preceded  the  earthquake ;  dogs 
howled,  flsiies  lea|)ed  out  of  the  water. 
The  third  tfK)k  place  on  the  ‘2nd  A|»ril 
(o.  s.),  at  10  r.  M.,  and  was  felt  at  Ches¬ 
ter,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  extend¬ 
ing  40  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  70 
miles  from  east  to  west.  The  shock 
lasted  two  or  three  seconds.  The  fourth 
was  centred  about  Wiml)orne  in  Dor¬ 
setshire.  The  fifth  extended  from 
Lincoln  to  Peterborough.  The  last  was 
experienced  October  11th  (n.  s.), 
betwc'en  12  and  1  a.  m.,  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  from  Lincoln  to  Northampton, 
and  from  W arwick  to  Hury  St.  Edmund’s. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  record.  The 
century  which  h.as  passed  since  the  great 
Lisbon  earthquake  has  contributed  the 
usual  pro|>ortion  of  movements  to  Eng¬ 
land,  but  they  are  not  materially  differ¬ 
ent  in  any  of  their  features  from  the 
examples  already  presented.  The  echoes 
are  dying  away  of  the  last  earthquake, 
a  gentle  movement  compared  to  many 
others,  btit  it  was  felt  from  the  English 
Channel  to  the  Mersey,  and  from  Here¬ 
ford  to  Leamington  and  Oxford.  The 
Malvern  Hill  was  about  the  centre  of 
the  area,  as  it  has  often  been  before. 

The  chronicles  of  British  earthquakes 
are  doubtless  incomplete,  but  they  pre¬ 
sent  the  appearance  of  much  authenti¬ 
city,  and  may  be  safely  used  in  reason¬ 
ing.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  on 
considering  the  facts,  is  the  almost  ge>ie- 
rally  insulated  character  of  the  disturb¬ 
ance.  Some  particular  shocks  are 
acknowledged  to  be  derived  from 
France,  but  the  greater  number  are 
marked  by  purely  local  effects.  The 
area  is  often  narrowed  to  the  northern, 
or  the  midland,  or  the  south-western,  or 
the  south-eastern  counties  of  England ; 
occasionally  it  occurs  only  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  or  the  north  of  Ireland,  or 
the  northern  half  of  Wales.  In  England 
— Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Northampton, 
■  Oxford,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Exeter, 
Salisbury,  Canterbury,  and  other  cities 
and  towns  are  marked  as  centres  of  dis- 
turbance,  not  seldom  the  circle  drawn 
round  them  is  quite  a  small  one,  and 
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sometimes  only  a  few  miles  round  a  vil¬ 
lage  like  Aynhoe,  in  Northamptonshire, 
little  known  except  for  its  chalybeate 
spring.  Within  these  areas,  small  as 
they  are,  the  mothms  are  usually  compli¬ 
cated,  often  upward  and  downward,  ns 
would  be  the  ca.se  with  shocks  whose 
origin  w.as  l)eneath. 

In  succession,  however  capriciously, 
every  comer  of  our  islands  is  vi.xited  ; 
though  from  the  northern  mountains  of 
old  Caledonia,  from  the  8<nith-west  of 
Ireland,  South  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  the 
rejwrts  are  few  and  scanty.  In  the  cen¬ 
tral  parts  of  England  the  number  of 
earthquakes  is  greatest,  and  they  appear 
on  the  whole  to  have  a  rather  prevalent 
direction  from  n.n.e.  to  s.s.w'.,  which  is 
that  of  the  escarpment  of  the  (%»lite ;  a 
prominent  line  of  strike,  due  to  an  an¬ 
cient  very  extensive  upheaval  of  the  old 
sea-bed. 

Another  thing  is  to  be  observed ;  there 
is  one  remarkable  pause  in  the  series  of 
English  eartln^uakes,  not  occurring 
where  any  notice.able  imperfection  of 
record  would  be  expected — it  is  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  actually  contri¬ 
butes  only  one  earth-shock  to  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  150  or  so  since  the  year  1000. 
This  will  appear  by  the  following  table, 
in  which  the  numbers  are  arranged  in 
centuries : — 


Centuries  J 

British 

Enrtb(|aakes. 

Local  Occurrence. 

10th 

1  ' 

General. 

11th 

10  1 

Worcester,  Derby. 

12th 

12  1 

Nottinjrham,  Lincoln, 

Shrewsbury,  London, 
Durham,  Momer-et. 

13th 

13  j 

Kent,  London,  Bath, 
Wells,  St.  Albans,  Chil- 
terns. 

14  th 

4  i 

No  place  named. 

15th  i 

1 

No  place  named. 

16th 

0  1 

Ryegate,  Herefordshire, 

1  Y ork,  Gloucester,  Bris¬ 

tol,  Ruthin,  Denbigh, 

1  London,  Dover,  Dorset, 
Kent. 

i7th 

20 

Staffordshire,  Oxford, 

Aylesbury,  Abingdon, 
i  Burford,  Bedford. 

18th 

84 

j  General. 

What  makes  the  earthquake  pause  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  more  remarka- 
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ble,  and  tlie  record  more  trustworthy,  is 
the  comparative  poverty  of  the  centuries 
preceding  and  following.  Ami  it  is  not 
a  little  sigtiificant  to  find  in  M.  I'erry’s 
{▼eneral  table  of  European  earthquakes, 
Irom  A.D.  306  to  a.d.  1843,*  a  similar 
though  less  conspicuous  reduction  of 
their  number  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  this  same  century  it  has  been  found 
th.at  volcanic  eruptions  were  less  numer¬ 
ous  in  Europe  th.an  in  the  two  centuries 
before  and  in  all  the  subsequent  period  ; 
and  it  is  observed  both  in  regard  to 
Vesuvius  and  to  Iceland,  the  two  active 
volcanic  systems  nearest  to  Enpland.f 

(iire.at  earthquakes,  such  as  live  in  the 
.annals  of  mankind,  are  numerous  enough 
to  mark  with  an  ominous  shade  many 
tracts  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Among 
the  earlier  notices  may  be  sign.alized  the 
fortnaiion  of  the  Cimini.an  Lake,  on  the 
site  of  a  city,  and  the  appe.arance  of  the 
Alban  Lake.  The  terrible  earthquake 
which  laid  Sparta  in  ruins,  and  rolled 
down  huge  masses  of  stone  from  Tayge- 
tus,  happened  n.c.  464.  Tlie  Japanese 
Lake  in  Oomi,  72^  miles  long,  and  12^ 
wide,  is  reporte*!  to  have  been  formed 
in  one  night ;  and  ll;e  great  volcano  of 
Fusi-Vama  to  have  been  thrown  up  n.c. 
285.  While  Flaminius  strove  in  vain  by 
the  Lake  of  Trasirnone  (u.c.  217),  an 
oartlupiake  of  great  violence  overthrew 
Italian  cities,  diverted  the  course  of 
rivers,  and  caused  hills  to  fall.  In  the 
same  year  North  Africa  lost  one  hundred 
towns.  In  Asia  Minor,  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  cities  fell  to  the  ground,  a.d.  17  ; 
Pompeii  and  IlercuLaneum  were  sh.at- 
tered,  A.D.  63,  J  and  from  this  time  the 
countries  touching  the  Mediterranean 
have  never  been  free  from  shocks. 

In  A.D.  115  Antioch  was  the  centre  of 
a  great  commotion.  The  city  was  full 
of  soldiers  under  Trajjin ;  heavy  thunders, 
excessive  w  inds,  .and  subterraneous  noises 
were  hearil ;  the  earth  shook,  the  houses 
fell,  the  lamentations  of  people  buried 
in  the  ruins  passed  unheard.  The  Em¬ 
peror  leaped  from  a  window,  while  rnoun- 
t.ains  were  broken  and  thrown  down, 
and  rivers  disappeared,  and  were  re¬ 
placed  by  others  in  new  situations. 

*  “  Mnllet’s  Report  on  Eartliqiiskes,”  IS-IS. 

f  “  Phillips  on  Vesuvius,”  p.  162. 

^  This  event  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
total  destruction  of  these  cities  by  the  famous 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.d.  79. 


In  A.D.  365  the  Mediterranean  region 
was  awfully  disturbed,  the  sea  rejected, 
and  its  finny  population  laid  dry  along 
with  ships  of  burden  ;  but  the  returning 
sea  overwhelmed  the  shores,  swept  away 
houses  an<l  people,  and  lotlged  bo.ats  ot 
magnitude  two  miles  inland.  The  sixth 
century  appears  conspicuous  by  the  num¬ 
ber  .and  magnitude  of  earthquakes, 
among  which  was  that  of  Antioch,  20th 
May,  A.D.  526,  when  it  is  rej»orted  that 
250,000  persons  perished.  Egypt  came 
in  for  a  violent  shock  in  742,  and  with 
it  part  of  Arabia ;  cities  overthrown, 
their  inhabitants  buried,  mountains  di¬ 
vided,  the  sea  agitated  in  a  terrible  man¬ 
ner.  In  746,  Jerusalem  and  Syria;  in 
823,  Aix-la-('hapelle  and  part  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  in  860,  Persia  and  Syria ;  in  867, 
Mecca  and  Antioch  felt  severe  move¬ 
ments  ;  during  the  last  a  part  of  the 
mountain  Acraus  (probably  the  front  of 
the  cliti)  fell  into  the  sea.  In  893  .an  In¬ 
dian  e.arthcpiake  is  said  to  have  caused 
the  loxs  of  180,000  persons. 

Coming  down  to  later  times  we  find, 
in  1530,  the  sea  lifted  up  four  fathoms 
above  its  wonted  height,  on  the  coast  of 
Cumana,  a  fort  laid  in  ruins,  the  earth 
opening  and  ejecting  dark  noisome  liquid. 
In  1556,  China  had  its  turn,  .and  the 
provinces  of  Sanxi  .and  Santon  were  in¬ 
volved  in  darkness  and  ruin.  The  earth 
threw  out  fire,  the  waters  flowed  and  re¬ 
flowed  ten  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  Calabrian  earthquake,  witnessed 
by  Kircher  in  1638,  w.as  very  destructive, 
Santa  Euphemia  being  ruined  and  trans¬ 
formed  to  a  lake,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
good  father.  In  1 660,  l>esides  the  burial 
of  a  mountain  under  a  lake,  which  took  its 
pl.ace,  ne.ar  Narbonne,  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance  is  narrated  by  Kircher  :  one  of  the 
hot  (“  boiling  ”)  springs  lost  its  heat,  and 
was  no  longer  of  use.  In  1667,  Itagusa, 
Dalmati.a,  Albania,  all  the  Adriatic,  were 
frightfully  injured.  Itagusa  was  ruined  ; 
the  springs  of  w.ater  were  all  dranied  in 
a  inoihent ;  the  sea  retired  four  times. 

Whatever  exaggeration  may  be 
thought  to  cling  to  these  accounts  de¬ 
rived  from  BO  many  countries,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  they  are  copied  from 
real  phenomena  which  were  much  alike 
in  China  and  Cumana,  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Italy,  in  Syria  and  India.  Everywhere 
violent  vibrations,  downsliding  of  hills, 
8topi>age  of  rivers,  formation  of  morasses 
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and  lakes,  inru‘-hing  of  sea-waves :  no¬ 
where  a  record  of  elevated  tracts  of 
land. 

From  the  vast  number  of  phenomena 
recorded  within  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  during  which  period  a  large  part 
of  the  globe  h.as  been  explored  by  enter¬ 
prising  travellers,  we  may  select  the 
],hysical  incidents  in  a  few  great  earth¬ 
quakes  which  throw  light  on  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  natural  force  employed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  exerted. 

The  Lisbon  earthquake,  as  it  may 
justly  be  called,  extended  its  ravages 
over  an  area  of  4000  miles  in  diameter. 
After  a  ]>eriod  of  clear  autumnal 
weather,  a  day  of  uncommon  gloom 
closed  the  month  of  October,  1755  ;  and 
the  next  day,  calm,  warm,  and  foggy,  in 
the  midst  of  universal  stillness,  at  9-35 
A.M.,  the  earth  groaned,  and  shook  itself 
quickly  and  shortly,  and  then  violently, 
so  as  to  fissure  and  ujiset  the  greatest 
part  of  the  city,  sink  or  swallow  up  a 
newly  built  quay,  and  destroy  60,000 
people.  The  sea-bed  was  temporarily 
raised  and  let  fall ;  the  bar  was  laid  dry 
for  a  time,  and  then  covered  50  feet  deep 
by  the  violently  returning  sea.  'Jhe 
whole  woi  k  of  destruction  was  ended  in 
six  minutes,  during  which  several  shocks 
occurred,  but  one  was  j>re-einineut  in 
force.  This  day,  November  1st,  was 
memorable  everywhere  in  l^ortugal  : 
the  ground  opening  with  fame  or  smoke  ; 
!St.  L’bes  swallowed  up  by  the  sea-waves, 
while  rocks  fell  from  its  promontory  of 
jasper.  All  Spain  except  the  north-east¬ 
ern  provinces  suffered  in  the  same  way  ; 
all  North  Africa  and  Madeira,  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Sweden,  the  Alps, 
Italy,  and  France  felt  the  shock  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways ;  and  the  sea-wave  rushed 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  West  Indian 
Islands. 

On  account  of  its  very  large  range 
both  under  the  land  and  under  the  sea, 
the  records  of  this  earthquake  furnish 
good  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the 
velocity  of  vibrations  in  rock,  and  waves 
in  water.  The  calculation  was  frst 
made  by  Mitchell  in  his  paper,  of  date 
1 760,  in  the  “Philosophical  'fransactions.” 
The  velocity  of  the  earth- wave  was 
computed  to  be  about  21  geogra})hical 
miles  in  a  minute.  The  same  subject 
has  been  again  investigated  by  Mr.  Mdne 
Home,  who  finds  on  the  average  »'f  the 


whole  a  velocity  of  13'5  geographical 
miles  in  a  minute. 

The  Calabri.aa  earthqu.akes — for  there 
was  a  series  of  them,  lasting  at  intervals 
from  1783  to  1786 — are  among  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena,  on  account  of  the  full  and  au¬ 
thentic  report  of  them  prepared  by 
Signor  Vivenzio,  the  royal  physician. 
On  the  5th  of  Febru.ary,  after  a  calm 
hazy  morning,  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  Italy,  at  12’45,  violent  subterranean 
noises  were  heard,  soon  followed  b^  a 
succession  of  earthquakes,  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  again  declining  to  rest, 
the  w'hole  occupying  two  minutes  ot 
time.  In  that  short  space  of  time,  an 
elliptical  tract  of  country  included  within 
diameters  of  30  and  40  miles  was  shaken 
to  ruin  ;  the  attack  was  repeated  on  the 
6th  and  7th  of  February,  and  again  on 
the  Ist  and  28th  of  March.  In  1783, 
no  less  than  949  shocks  were  experienced 
in  Calabri.a,  and  in  1784  as  many  as  151 ! 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  reports  that  in  a  circle 
of  22  miles’  radius  round  Oppido  as  a 
centre,  towns,  villages,  and  farms  were 
destroyed,  and  the  face  of  the  country 
was  altered.  If  a  radius  of  72  miles 
were  taken,  it  would  include  the  whole 
area  which  suffered  sensibly;  192  towns 
and  villages  were  destroyed,  and  92 
greatly  injured.  Above  35,000  persons 
died  from  the  effects  of  this  severe  visita¬ 
tion.  The  surface  of  the  ground  was  in 
places  raised,  in  others  sunk ;  rivers 
were  diverted,  8|)ring8  rose  in  new  situa¬ 
tions,  often  muddy  or  fetid ;  fissures 
opened,  inequalities  of  level  were  occa¬ 
sioned,  especially  on  the  W'estern  sides 
of  the  mountains.  Not  fewer  than  215 
lakes  or  morasses  were  occasioned  by 
di8]>lacemcnts  of  ground,  blocking  up  of 
watercourses,  and  the  like. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  devoted  to  this 
earthquake  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  of  the“  Principles  of  Geology.” 
In  particular  he  has  collected  and  studied 
the  examples  of  subsidence  of  particular 
tracts  of  ground  and  sea-coast,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  fissures  in  soft  and  hard  rock, 
the  occurrence  of  inequalities  of  level  on 
two  sides  of  such  fissures,  in  two  adjoin¬ 
ing  houses,  in  the  substsince  of  a  split 
tower,  and  the  like.  Vorticose  eflecls 
on  incompact  structures — reversals  of 
small  objects,  upw'ard  leaps  of  others — 
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arc  all  considered  with  attention.  The 
orijrinal  notices  of  fissures  are  very  note¬ 
worthy,  for  magnitude  .and  accompany¬ 
ing  circumstances.  In  one  case,  near 
Jcrocarne  in  Calabria,  radiating  fissures 
r.an  in  every  direction  “  like  cracks  on  a 
j>;mc  of  glass,”  and  many  of  them  re¬ 
mained  open.  In  other  ciises,  about  the 
centre  of  the  area  convulsed,  “  houses 
were  sw.allowed  up  by  the  yawning 
earth,  which  close*!  imnieili.ately  over 
them farm  houseswereengulphed,<leep 
abysses  opened,  and  hikes  were  formed 
on  the  broken  ground.  The  fissures 
were  m<*asureil,  and  found  to  be  in  some 
cases  half,  three  quarters,  and  a  full  mile 
long;  feet,  15  feet,  and  10-3  feet 
broad  ;  and  25  and  30  feet  deep,  in  one 
case  above  100  feet,  and  in  another  225 
feet  deep,  (iulfs,  300  feet  and  750  feet 
square,  were  opened ;  a  calcareous 
mountain,  called  Zefirio,  was  cleft  in 
twain  for  a  length  of  half-a-mile,  and  a 
v’arying  breadth  of  many  feet.  Ilesides 
these,  the  many  cases  of  e.xtraordinary 
landslip,  npbursts  of  water  and  sand,  the 
production  of  circular  pits,  and  the  like, 
suggest  the  considerable  ettect  which 
violent  earth-shocks  must  occasion  on 
•  he  superrici.al  features  of  extensive 
countrie.H.  In  all  this,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  prove,  though  easy  to  believe, 
that  a  real  elevation  ora  positive  rending 
by  shock  of  even  a  small  area  has  taken 
jilacc.  Mr.  Mallet,  on  reviewing  this 
subject,  with  the  experience  gaincil  in  a 
very  similar  region,  has  lately  declared 
that  the  engravings  and  descriptions  of 
great  eartli  fissures  and  “  vor.agines,” 
given  in  the  “Account  of  the  Earthquake 
of  1783,”  by  the  Neapolitan  Academy, 
are  gross  exaggerations ;  and  th.at  many 
of  the  “voragines”  were  really  large 
landslips,  the  torn  surfaces  ot  whose 
jtlanes  of  separation  they  thus  name. 
The  radiating  fissures  he  .also  shows  to 
be  explicable,  without  any  supjiosition 
of  earth-upheaval.* 

A  great  earthqu.ake- shock  w.as  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Chili  through  a  large  range 
of  the  narrow  tract  of  land  on  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  the  Andes,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1822: — 

“  The  shock  was  felt  simultaneously,”  says 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  “  throughout  a  spaco  of  1200 
iiiiles  from  north  to  south.  When  the  district 

*  Xeapolilan  Karlliquiike,''  voL  ii.  p.  3G4. 


around  Valparaiso  was  examined  on  the 
morning  after  the  shock,  it  was  found  that 
the  whole  line  of  coast,  for  above  lUO  miles, 
was  raised  above  its  former  level.  At  Val¬ 
paraiso  the  elevation  was  three  feet,  and  at 
Quintero  (25  miles  north  of  Valparai.so)  about 
4  feet.  Part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  says  Mrs. 
Gi  aham,  remained  bare  and  dry  at  high  wuttT, 
with  beds  of  oysters,  mu8.sels,  and  other  shells 
ailhering  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  grew ; 
the  fish  K-ing  all  dead,  and  exhaling  most 
ofl’eusive  eflluvia.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cuming,  the 
famous  explorer  of  marine  conchology, 
who  was  then  living  jit  Vtilparaiso,  could 
detect  no  proofs  of  the  rise  of  the  land, 
nor  any  signs  of  a  change  of  level.  -On 
the  contrary,  he  remarked  that  the  water 
at  sjtritig-tides  rose,  after  the  earthquake, 
to  the  same  point  on  a  wall  near  his 
hotise,  which  it  had  reached  before  the 
shocks.  On  this  cotist  the  tides  are  low — 
four  feet  rise  at  the  full  moon — so  that 
in  calm  weather  there  should  be  no 
difliculty  in  arriving  at  a  jtosiiive  decision 
on  this  debated  question.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  wind  is  a  powerful  element 
of  variation,  .and  the  eartlnjuake-shocks 
were  continued  for  at  least  a  year  after- 
waids. 

The  earthquake  which  happened  in 
1855,  in  New  Zealand,  about  Wellington 
and  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  that 
town,  had  very  similar  ch.aracters;  a 
great  and  injurious  shock  at  Wellington, 
with  local  elev.ation  of  hand  there  to  the 
extent  of  four  feet,  while  both  to  the 
north  .and  the  south  the  shock — “a 
swaying  to  and  fro” — at  Nelson  and  at 
Lyttelton,  was  productive  of  no  change 
of  level  and  was  in  fact  harmless,  except 
by  the  fright  which  it  occasioned.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  was 
the  total  derangement  of  tide  in  Well¬ 
ington  Harbor.  Every  twenty  minutes 
for  eight  hours  succeeding  the  first 
shock,  the  water  rose  above  the  level  of 
high  w.ater  mark,  and  receded  again 
below  low-water  mark  at  spring-tide. 
There  must  have  been  successive  oceanic 
waves  from  a  point  of  disturbance  in  the 
sea,  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  told  a  sadder  t.ale 
than  the  story  of  the  fearful  earthquakes 
inPeru  and  E<|uador,  by  which  in  the 
year  just  ended  twenty  thousand  persons 
lost  their  lives,  property  estimated  at 
sixty  millions  was  destroyed,  the  cities 
of  Arequlpa,  Liuique,  Africa,  and  many 
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others,  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  war-ships  and  trading-vessels  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  battered  to  pieces,  or  lifted 
by  the  waves  and  laid  helpless  upon  the 
inland  country.  On  the  13th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  we  read  the  news,  one  month  after 
the  dreadful  occurrence  which  ruined  the 
strip  of  land  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
Andes,  from  Iburra  in  Equador  to  Iqui- 
que  in  Peru,  twelve  hundred  miles  in 
length.*  And,  more  than  this :  Arequipa, 
far  up  the  mountain-side,  and  Pasco, 
which  surmounted  a  crest  as  high  as  the 
Jungfrau,  and  was  surrounded  by  snowy 
summits  heoped  over  volcanic  fires,  w’ere 
shaken  to  ruin  like  the  cities  of  the  plain. 
Two  minutes  were  enough  for  the  fatal 
strokes  which  left  a  desolate  w'.aste  in  the 
place  of  prosperous  towns;  but  shocks 
occurred  as  late  as  the  16th  August,  and 
at  Quito  till  the  19th. 

In  the  midst  of  distress  and  despair  the 
descriptions  are  painfully  true  to  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  moment,  and  very  ill-fitted  to 
meet  the  curiosity  of  science.  It  appears 
th.at  the  usual  precursors  were  noticed ; 
subterranean  noises  and  slight  tremors 
sent  most  of  the  people  at  once  out  of  the 
houses ;  but  immediately  after  the  shock 
the  sea  was  observed  to  be  unusu.'illy  high, 
having  risen  four  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  but  gently,  so  as  to  do  no  damage. 
Suddenly  it  receded,  uncovering  the  bay 
at  Iquique  to  the  depth  of  four  fathoms ; 
and  then  followed  the  influx  of  another 
wave,  seen  to  approach  from  the  open 
sea,  a  mass  of  dark-blue  water,  forty  feet 
high,  which  rushed  overthe  already  ruin¬ 
ed  city,  sweejung  away  in  its  return  every 
trace  of  what  had  been  a  town.  “No 
traces  were  left  to  tell  the  people  where 
their  houses  formerly  stood.”  f  The 
Vice-Consul  at  Arica,  alarmed  with  the 
first  shock,  rushed  out  of  the  house  with 
his  family  and  m.ade  for  the  high  ground 
— injustterror  of  the  expected  sea-wave. 
Through  the  ruined  town,  amidst  dead 
and  dying,  half-stifled  with  dust,  they 
reached  rising  ground,  and  looked  back 
to  see  a  dreadful  sequel — the  sea  rushed 
in,  .and  left  not  a  vestige  remaining  of  the 
lower  part  of  Arica.  Six  vessels  were 
lost  in  the  bay,  or  tossed  over  rocks  and 
houses ;  one,  the  “  Wanderer,  ”  U.  S.  gun- 

*  The  movement  in  some  way  was  felt  from  8® 
S.  to  42°  8.,  and  at  Juan  Fernandez.. 

f  Captain  Powell’s  Report  to  the  Admiralty,  dated 
14  th  ^ptember. 
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boat,  was  whirled  away  from  her  moor¬ 
ings,  and  laid,  a  monument  of  watery 
power,  without  a  broken  sparer  tarnished 
flag,  high  and  dry  on  the  sand-hills  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea. 

At  Iquique  one  spectator  saw  the  whole 
surface  of  the  sea  rise  as  if  a  mountain¬ 
side,  actually  standing  up,  .and  ran  for  his 
life  to  the  Pampa.  Too  late !  The  waves 
swept  him  and  all  that  once  was  Iquique 
towards  the  Panina.  Fighting  with  the 
dark  water,  amiast  wreck  and  ruin  of 
every  kind,  carried  back  into  the  b.ay, 
and  again  thrown  back  to  the  Pampa, 
wounded  and  half-naked,  he  crept  for 
safety  into  a  hole  of  the  sand,  and  waited 
sadly  for  the  dawn. 

Inland  the  eaith  opened  in  .all  the  plains 
around  Areijuipa ;  w’here  Cotac.achi  stood 
is  now  a  lake;  old  volcanoes  burst  forth. 
But  there  is  no  statement  that  this  vast 
tremor  has  permanently  raised  or  tkqiress- 
ed  any  definite  part  of  the  whole  coast 
of  Peru  or  Equador.  Nor  will  it  be  very 
easy  to  collect  accurate  information  on 
this  subject  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
coast. 

The  terrible  wave  which  was  seen  from 
Arica  to  roll  in  and  strike  the  mole  to 
pieces,  came  probably  from  a  line  in  the 
sea  parallel  to  the  coast,  where  the  most 
violent  subterranean  disturbance  hap¬ 
pened.  Frmn  this  tr.act  as  a  centre  the 
agitated  water  flowed  around  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  :  to  Austr.ali.a,  New  Zealand,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  California,  passing 
in  its  course  over  one-fourth  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit — 6500  miles  by  measure — and  cover¬ 
ing  in  surface  one-eighth  of  the  area  of 
the  globe. 

At  Arica  .and  Iqui<jue  the  earthquake 
was  observed  on  the  13th  of  August  at 
5  p.M. ;  the  water-wave  was  felt  at  Chat¬ 
ham  Islands  on  the  15th,  between  1  and 
2  A.M. ,  and  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand 
at  3  or  4  a.m.  ;  at  Sydney  it  occurred  at 
2'30  A.M. ;  at  Hilo,  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  it  w.a3  felt  on  the  14lh,  15th,  .and 
ICth  ;  and  at  San  Pedro,  on  the  Califor¬ 
nian  coast,  it  was  remarked  on  the  15th. 
If  we  take  for  cumput.ation  the  times 
recorded  at  Arica  and  Chath.am  Islands 
(the  epochs  being  given  in  hours  and 
minutes),  and  correct  for  longitude  and 
reckoning  of  the  day  of  the  month,  we 
shall  have  the  interval  of  time  elapsed 
15^  hours,  the  distance  6300  miles,  and 
the  velocity  in  an  hour  above  400  miles, 
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and  in  a  iniiuitc  above  6^  miles.*  This 
velocity  does  not  exceed  the  average 
movement  of  the  great  tide-wave  in  the 
ojKJU  ocean  and  in  deep  water ;  the  velo¬ 
city  of  8Hch  “  waves  of  translation  ” 
depends  on  the  depth  of  water.  If  we 
had  many  careful  notices  of  this  kind,  the 
mean  depth  of  the  sea  might  be  esti¬ 
mated  with  considerable  probability. 
The  probable  sea-tlepth  over  which  the 
wave  passed  from  Arica  to  New  Zealand 
might  be  about  four  miles. 

With  one  more  e.vample  of  earth¬ 
quakes  on  a  great  scale  connected  with 
the  grandest  volcanic  action  known  in 
the  world,  we  may  conclude  this  sum¬ 
mary  of  facts,  which  it  is  for  theory  to 
explain.  In  March  and  April  of  last 
year  the  Sandwich  Islands  experienced 
frequent  earth-shocks,  and  beheld  amaz¬ 
ing  bursts  of  lire  and  currents  of  lava  of 
prodigious  extent.  The  whole  Hawaian 
Archipelago  has  been  uplifted  from  the 
ocean  by  volcanic  agency.  Coral-beds 
exist  in  ^lolokai  500  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  <lrirt  or  sand-cond  in  Kauai,  as  much 
as  4000  feet  alu^ve  the  sea.  The  seat  of 
volcanic  activity  is  apparently  shifting, 
and  certainly  has  shifted  from  n.w.  to 
s.E. — jiiuch  as  we  may  remark  of  the 
rhlegra*an  fields  and  Vesuvius — the  ac¬ 
tive  craters  jtour  forth  unexampletl  Hoods 
of  lava,  which  run  down  to  the  sea  and 
form  ju'omontories  and  fill  up  bays. 
Thus  from  Ilua-la-lai,  in  1800,  ran  a 
stream  of  lava  which  filled  a  bay  20 
miles  long,  and  formed  a  head  Land  run¬ 
ning  tliree  or  lour  miles  into  the  ocean. 

The  Islands  are  not  in  gencr.al  subject 
to  violent  earthquakes ;  protected  to 
some  extent  by  the  very  volcanoes  which 
are  the  centres  of  the  shocks,  .and  safety- 
valves  for  the  lands  around  them.  These 
volcanoes  exhibit  the  largest  craters  any¬ 
where  known  on  the  earth ;  that  of 
Kilhauea,  0000  feet  above  the  sea  on  the 
eastern  Hank  of  the  great  snow  mountain 
of  Mauna  ].oa  (13,500  feet),  is  9  miles 
in  circumference.  The  country  for  miles 
round  Mauna  I.oa  is  one  great  Held  of 


•  Arica  is  in  lonniluile  west  from  Greenwich  70°, 
Au(;ust  13  bciiiK  Thursday,  counting  westward 
from  Europe ;  Chatiiam  Islands  in  longitude  east 
of  Greenwich  183°,  August  15  being  Saturday, 
counting  eastward  from  Euroi)e.  Tlierefore  Green- 
whi(;h  time  at  Arica  =  9  h.  40  ni.  I’.m.  13tli  August, 
and  at  Chatham  Islands  =  1  h.  18  m.  p.m  14th 
August  Interval  =  15h.  38ra. — say  15^  hours. 
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cinders.  On  the  27th  of  March  Kilhauea 
had  Hlled  its  huge  crater  with  lava :  on 
the  28tb  eartlnpiakes  began,  of  no  parti¬ 
cular  force  till  the  2«1  of  April,  when 
houses  were  thrown  down,  and  a  great 
wave  augmented  the  mischief.  On  the 
7th  of  April  a  new'  crater  b|K.Mted  in 
Mauna  Koa.  In  many  parts  of  Kau  the 
ground  has  opened,  chasms  of  tinknown 
tlepth  have  been  formed,  whence  stil- 
]>hurous  exhalations  have  issued ;  a 
fissure,  some  miles  iti  length,  has  extend¬ 
ed  inl.and  from  the  coast,  an<l  displaced, 
laterally,  a  public  road  by  the  space  of 
its  breadth.  During  the  paroxysm  of 
April  2  no  living  thing  could  .stand, 
oiijects  were  tossed  about  like  india- 
rubber  balls.  In  one  district  no  stone 
was  left  uj>ou  another.  Eruptions  of 
moist  red  clay  came  from  a  Hssure  in 
Mauna  in  great  abund.ance.  Other  Hs- 
sures  of  great  extent  were  visible  in  the 
volcanic  ground — usually  running  in  the 
direction  of  x.  30“  e.,  and  s.  30“  w.  The 
cloud  of  vapor  over  Kilh.auea  was  vis¬ 
ible  12  0miles  oft’under  an  angle  of  3“  30', 
which,  allowing  for  500  feet  altitude  of 
observer,  indicates  a  height  of  nearly 
eight  miles.  300  earthquake  shocks 
were  registered  in  Hve  days,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  April  10:  1.500  in  all!  The 
peculiar  effects  of  the  eartlnpi.-ike  were 
very  well  observed ;  like  a  20-incli  shot 
well  aimed  under  the  bed — a  continual 
sw.aying  of  the  ground — frequent  rushes 
of  subterranean  sound — impossibility  of 
standing;  before  a  person  could  think, 
he  was  jirostnite,  with  his  horse.  The 
large  stone  church  of  Waiohinn  went 
down  at  once — a  sudden  jerk,  the  walls 
crumbled  in,  the  roof  fell  Hat :  all  the 
work  of  10  seconds. 

The  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface 
which  are  known  to  be,  or  to  have  been, 
disturbed  by  earthquakes,  are  so  great 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  point  to  more  than 
a  few  large  spaces  of  Land  w’hich  have 
not  been  shaken — or  rather  where  earth- 
(piakes  have  not  been  recorde<l.  In  the 
broad  oceans  many  parts  are  left  without 
such  notices;  but  as  few'  of  the  islands 
in  these  w'aters  are  free  from  shocks,  it 
is  perhaps  safe  to  admit  nearly  all  the 
vast  area  of  the  sea  as  liable  to  the  dis- 
turb.ance.  The  tracts  of  land  w'hich 
seem  at  the  present  time  to  enjoy  immu¬ 
nity  from  this  disorder,  are  nearly  all 
Africa,  except  the  northern  and  southern 
12 
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j>art8 ;  preat  part  of  Northern  liussla', 
both  in  EnrofK?  and  in  Asia;  nearly  all 
North  America  above  the  parallel  of  50°, 
except  the  western  shore;  (ireenlaiul ; 
Spitzlx*ri;en ;  all  the  broad  area  of  <lrain- 
age  of  the  Amazons,  Parana,  and  Para¬ 
guay  ;  and  great  part  of  Australia.  If 
our  ignorance  of  the  physical  condition 
of  several  of  these  tracts  should  be  re¬ 
moved  the  “  seismic  ”  area  would  proba¬ 
bly  Ik?  much  enlarged. 

On  Mr.  Mallet’s  map,  which  accom¬ 
panies  his  “Cat.alogue  of  Earthquakes” 
(“British  Association  Rei»orts,”  1857), 
the  seismic  areas  are  tinted,  .and  those 
i*art8  most  usually  and  severely  shaken 
liave  the  deejK'st  tint.  We  mjiy  draw 
through  this  map  long,  but  interrupted, 
lines  of  greater  intensity,  and  one  or  two 
other  lines  along  which  no  such  .action  is 
perceived.  Thus  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Apennines,  the  Balkan,  the  Caucasus, 
are  all  points  of  inWnsity  on  a  line  of 
mountains,  interrupted  by  seas  and  broad 
valleys.  The  estuaries  of  the  Indus  and 
the  (ianges,  the  coa-sts  of  Siam  .and  eastern 
China,  constitute  atiother  but  depressed 
continental,  or  rather  littoral  range. 

Sumatra  .and  the  Indi.an  Isles,  the 
I*liilippines,  Japan,  the  Kurilian  Isles, 
Kamtschatka,  and  the  Aleutian  Lsles, 
lead  on  to  the  point  of  Uussian  Americji, 
a  long  tract  throughout  the  whole  course 
actively  volcanic. 

Tl  le  whole  range  of  the  Mexican,  Peru¬ 
vian,  and  Chilian  mountains,  the  grand 
volcanic  chain  of  the  Andes,  is  one  con¬ 
tinuous  earthqu.ake  region,  extended 
with  less  violence  into  California  and 
Patjjgonia,  but  bntnching  oft’  into  the  in- 
tenstdy  agitated  area  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  .and  Islands. 

Nearly  all  the  isLamls  of  the  Atlantic 
from  Iceland  to  Tristan  d’Acunha,  several 
in  tlie  Indian  Oce.an,  and  most  of  those 
in  the  Pacific  and  South  Sea,  are  to  l>e 
counted  among  the  points  visited  by 
(viillniuake,  and  they  are  nearly  .all  vol¬ 
canic,  or  have  been  Ibrmerly  so. 

Tlie  gi-e.at  centres  of  earthiiuakes  in 
Europe  may  be  marked  as  actively  vol¬ 
canic  ;  llecla,  Vesuvius,  yEtna,  Elburz. 
In  a  large  sense  there  appear  to  be  three 
great  tracts  of  .ancient  and  mo  iern  seis¬ 
mic  energy  and  vok^anic  violence,  the 
regiot)  extending  from  old  Auvergne  and 
the  Hheinthal  through  Italy  and  Sicily, 
the  vEgean  Sea,  Asia  Minor,  .and  the 
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Caucasus — a  region  of  min  led  moun¬ 
tains  and  seas  and  islands,  from  which 
one  may  imitgine  subterranean  branches 
by  North  Ireland  to  Icehuid,  and  by  the 
Pyrenees  and  Lisbon  to  Madeira,  Tcne- 
ritte,  and  the  Azores.  In  parts  of  this 
region  the  volcanoes  have  come  to  rest, 
ami  the  cartlupiakes  have  diminished. 

Earthquakes  precede,  accompany,  and 
follow  volcanic  eruptions:  they  are 
locally  prevalent  in  volcanic  regions,  and 
they  are  probably  often  occasioned  by 
the  same  agency  as  that  which  uplifts 
the  column  of  lav.a,  and  .scatters  its  sepa¬ 
rated  parts  in  dust  and  scoria*.  This 
agency  is  certainly  steam  ;  but  there  is 
something  else  required  to  allow  of  its 
action  in  volcanoes.  There  must  be  pre¬ 
existing  fissures,  and  c:  vities  in  which 
water  can  be  accumulated  and  steam 
generated,  and  communications  from 
these  to  reservoirs  of  lava  about  the 
roots  of  a  volcano.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  centre  of  cartlupiuke  .act ion  does 
not  in  general  coincide  with  the  volcanic 
mountains  to  which  it  is  adjacent ;  the 
area  of  earthquake  movement  is  not  usu 
ally  expanded  round  Ve.suviu8,  but 
springs  from  points  somewhere  under 
tiie  limestone  ranges  of  the  Apennines, 
and  sj>read8  in  circles  or  ellipses  from 
thence ;  the  most  violent  shocks  on  the 
Peruvian  coast  are  found  to  be  seated 
in  the  sea,  though  not  very  far  from  the 
shore ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  appears 
certain  that  fissures  of  considerable 
extent  are  produced  under  ground  far 
away  from  volcanic  vents.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  fissures  would  make  an 
eartlnpiake,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the 
most  general  view  which  the  subject 
admits  of;  first  the  rending  and  tlisplace- 
ment  of  rock  massr-s  by  internal  unbal¬ 
anced  ]tres8ure,  next  the  entry  of  w.ater 
from  the  surface  at  some  considerable 
depth,  from  which  arises  a  primary 
shock,  .among  the  divided  masses;  the 
heating  of  the  water  and  its  fiashing  into 
steam,  from  which  comes  a  secondary 
eartlupiake,  and  possibly  in  a  volcanic 
district  an  eruption. 

The  grandest  and  most  terrible  m.an‘- 
festation  of  “  Titanic  ”  force  in  our 
pl.anet  has  been  very  slow  to  surrender 
Its  secrets  to  the  eager  curiosity  of 
science.  Not  that  earthcpiakes  are 
uncommon,  for  one  is  happening  every 
week;  or  that  they  pass  by  unobsei'ved 
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or  unrecorded,  for  the  literat\n-e  of  earth-  ical  conception  of  the  cavernous,  sub- 
({uakes  is  enormous;  or  ti»at  philosophy  marine,  and  subterranean  realm  of  tire, 
has  been  silent  before  the  mysterious  “  Where  shagt^y-breasted  Typhon  lay, 

visitors,  for  no  natural  phenomena  have  Froinaea-giriCiiiuatoTruiacria’sbay.” 

been  the  subject  ot  more  tree,  not  to  say  When  Aristotle  began  to  write  on 
loose,  speculation.  1  he  centres  ot  \N  est-  natural  events,  he  was  aware  that  the 
ern  civilization,  clustered  m  the  islands  earth  contained  within  itself  sources  of 
ami  round  the  shores  ot  Greece  and  her  Jiejit  and  water,  of  which  some  were 
colonie-  in  Sicily,  Magna  Grjecia,  and  withdrawn  from  human  observation,  but 
Asia  Minor,  have  always  been,  with  the  others  had  breathing  apertures  .and  i^an- 
whole  Mediterranean  region,  the  uneasy  m.|g  vapor;  while  in  particular  places 
bed  of  the  giant  of  tire  ;  and  round  the  pip,,ri,  ,^:,na,  and  the  yEolian 

great  volcanic  vents  ot  .Etna  and  Vesu-  Islands— rivers  of  tire  flowed  out,  and 
vius,  ami  the  (  atacccauiiiene,  both  land  ferruginous  masses  were  tossed  into  the 
and  sea  have  been  under  perpetual  warn-  ^ir  (De  Mundo).  He  knew  also  that  in 
iiig  to  look  out  ti>r  the  earthejuake.  l>nt  Hiera,  one  of  the  .^'olian  Islands,  the 
it  comes  s«»  suddenly,  passes  so  swiftly,  grouml  was  raised  into  a  hill,  with  vio- 
and  leaves  marks  ot  such  douhtlul  mean-  noise,  ami  then  broke  and  gave  vent 

ing,  that  even  now,  with  every  help  ot  showers  of  ashes,  which  over- 

advanceil  mechanism  to  record,  and  whelmed  the  town  of  Lipara,  and  reached 
superior  knowledge  of  nature  to  interpret  q,-  1,5^1^,  To  explain  these  tacts 

the  tacts,  we  have  only  begun  to  grasp  ),g  <juotes  three  hypotheses,  jtroposed  by 
the  law's,  .and  must  wait  some  time  longer  three  philosophers  of  note — Anaxagoras 
before  giving  to  the  telegrajih-wire  the  Qp  Clazomeme,  preceded  by  Anaximenes 
sign.al  ot  the  expected  arrival  ot  the  of  Miletus,  and  followed  by  Democritus 
physical  Knnosigaios.  Abdera.  These  philosophers  he 

^  1  he  state  ot  the  knowledge  of  nature  declares  to  be  in  error.  Anaxagoras  is 
in  iliflerent  ages  ot  the  world  s  history  is  allowed  to  move  the  earth  by  means 
alw.ays  represented  in  language  suited  to  ^^p  ether,  which  has  somewhere  got  into 
the  ideas  ot  directing  jiower  or  inherent  hollows,  and  niiturally  tends  to  rise 
energy,  contending  force  or  settled  laws  upwards;  nor  is  Democritus  successful  in 
ot  phenomena,  w  hich  prevail  at  the  time,  attempting  to  shake  the  land  by  means 
Jo  the  territied  colonists  ot  Inarnne,  of  r.ain  ilesceiiding  into  its  cavities,  and 
whose  walls  were  overthrown  by  earth-  p,,iii„g  tVom  one  hollow  to  another;  nor 
<|uake,  and  themselves  threatened  by  .\naximenes,  who  contemplates  the 

cloud  and  tire  troiii  the  inountain,  the  earth  as  subject  to  dryings  and  moisteii- 
traditions  ot  their  own  yKtna,  and  the  ings,  which  produce  fractures,  displace- 
giaiit  pressed  beneath  its  burning  load,  ments,  and  shocks.  He  then  proposes 
might  aj.pear  wortlp'  of  credit,  when  theory— if  we  employ  this  term 

everv  form  ot  natural  power  was  personi-  p^^p  mere  guess — that  wind,  with  its 
“I  earth  and  sky.  unequalled  power  of  movement,  and  not 
\\  hen  in  the  next  stage  ot  thought  came  earth  or  water,  is  the  c.ause  we  are  seek- 
ihe  perception  ot  flxed  jiroperties  in  Wind,  having  flowed  inwardlv,  if 

matter,  associated  with  distinct  orders  chance  to  be  exhaled  outwardly,  is  the 
ot  operation,  earth  and  air,  .and  hre  and  cause  of  earthquake.  What  did  Aristo- 
water  iiide  and  iniperlect  as  the  con-  tie  mean  bv  the  word  “  “irveuiuia  ”  ?  Prob- 
ceptions  may  appear  to  us  now— -were  gpj|y  Seneca  and  Virgil  meant  by 

terms  to  winch  observation  gradually  word  “ventu.s,”  indicated  bv  the 

attached  larger  meaning  ,‘uid  more  va-  bcllowings  of  the  interior  of  the  earth; 
ried  application,  transforming  them  by  p^p^  p„ppo8ed,  by  no  other  agent 

degrees  to  general  symbols,  which  repre-  effects  we  perceive 

sented  iiroiierties  really  observed,  or 

thought  to  be  observeil,  in  matter.  In  " solum,  et  juga  celsa  moveri.” 
a  few  cases  we  perceive  how'  the  ancient  Pliny  is  of  the  same  mind  :  “  veiitos  in 
myth  became  informed  with  higher  mean-  causa  esse  non  dubium  reor  ” — “  iiicliiso 
ing,  as  in  the  remarkable  passage  of  Stra-  spiritii  luctante  et  ad  libertatem  exire 
bo,  where  this  great  Plutonist  reads,  in  nitente.” 
the  words  of  Pindar,  a  grand  pliilosoph-  And  so  our  own  poet : — 
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“  Diseased  Nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions;  and  the  teeming  earth 
Is  witli  a  kind  of  colic  pinch’d  and  vex’d, 

By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb;  which  for  enlargement  striv- 
iug. 

Shakes  the  old  beldam  earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers.” — Ihn.  IV. 

Nevertlieless,  we  arc  making  progress 
— “  ventus,  spiritus,‘)rKiiJfia” — the  resfiira- 
tion  of  nature,  a  little  troubled  by  cougli- 
iiig  instead  of  the  hard  breathing  of  the  Ti¬ 
tan  explains  the  commotion  of  Italy  and 
Cilieia.  Some  j>ervading  medium,  re¬ 
ceived  into  cavities  of  the  earth,  atid  there 
exerting  a  great  elastic  force  analogous 
to  what  is  manifested  by  wind.  This  idea, 
not  expressed  according  to  our  formulae, 
h.ad  relieved  Typhoeus  and  dethroned  the 
Earthshaker. 

Earthquakes  are  now  frequent  in  all 
the  countries  where  Greece  had  spread 
her  colonists.  They  must  have  been  very 
common  in  the  days  before  Aristotle,  to 
make  it  jmssible  for  him  to  classify  their 
difterent  aspects  and  effects  under  gen¬ 
eral  titles,  and  to  collect  the  facts  in  a 
foiin  suited  for  itiduction.  Hy  consid¬ 
ering  his  efforts  in  these  directions  we 
shall  see,  better  than  in  any  other  n  ay, 
the  state  of  knowledge  of  the  period. 
His  clas-ses  of  earthquakes  are  six: — 
“  Epiclinta*,”  which  move  obliquely  and 
shake  the  ground  at  acute  angles ; 
“Brastie,”  whose  motion  bursts  upward 
at  right  angles ;  “  Chasmatue  ”  cause  the 
ground  to  sink  in  hollows ;  such  :is  make 
fissures  and  raise  up  the  earth  are  called 
‘‘  Khectai,”  and  they  toss  up  wind-gusts, 
stones,  and  mud,  or  cause  springs  to  break 
forth  where  none  were  before ;  “  OsUe  ” 
overthrow  with  one  thrust ;  “  Palm.a- 
tiae  ”  shake  from  side  to  side,  displacing 
and  replacing,  with  a  sort  of  tremor. 

Philosophy  was  becoming  serious  in 
Italy,  when  Monte  Nuovo  rose  out  of 
the  trembling  shore  near  Poz-zuoli,  and 
the  sea  retired  from  the  elevated  land 
(1538).  In  the  contemporary  notice  of 
tliat  event  by'  Marco  Antonio  Delli  Fal¬ 
con!,  we  find  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes  united  as  due  to  one 
general  cause  ;  and  one  of  tlie  first  effects 
of  eruption  noticed  was  the  ejection  of 
mud  composed  of  ashes,  of  which,  indeed, 
according  to  another  writer  of  the  same 
date,  Giacomo  de  Toledo,  the  greater  part 
of  the  cone  (440  feet  high)  was  composed. 
The  hlea  of  a  communication  by  subterra¬ 


nean  channels  from  the  sea  to  the  base 
of  the  volcano  was  thus  brought  to  view, 
and  has  since  never  been  lost  sight  of. 

When  Stukeley  w'rote  his  Essays  in  the 
“  Philosophical  Tr.ansactioiis,”  I.ondon 
and  the  midland  counties  of  England 
were  disturbed  by  unusual  terrors : 
churches  lost  their  congregations  in  1 750, 
and  a  jdece  of  the  great  rmiestone  cliff 
of  llambleton  Hill,  in  Yorkshire,  more 
tlian  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  fell  down, 
in  1755,  and  made  a  white  scar  visible 
at  a  great  distance.  In  this  year  hajiperi- 
ed  that  great  tremor  of  the  earth  wliich 
destroyed  Lisbon,  injured  all  Portugal, 
and  terrified  all  Europe.  To  account 
for  such  wide-spread  effects  by  jKiffs  of 
imprisoned  wind  was  too  much  fora  man 
of  strong  though  not  very  well  tniinetl 
thought ;  and  Stukeley  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  perceiving  that  what  was  felt  was 
really  “  a  ^w/ior  of  the  earth, — of  the  .sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,”  and  to  be  explained  as  :i 
vibration  in  a  solid,  not  affecting  a  great 
depth,  ami  on  this  account  he  thought  it 
comparable  to  the  idienomena  then  com¬ 
ing  into  notice  as  electric  discharge.s. 

At  last  beg.an,  about  one  humlred  years 
ago,  something  like  a  philosophical  in¬ 
quiry  on  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  by 
a  competent  person.  The  Rev.  .John 
Mitchell,  of  C’ambridge,  a  «lislinguished 
magnetician  and  :m  e.vcellent  geologist, 
beyond  the  measure  of  that  day,  applied 
himself  to  the  problem  of  the  earthquake. 
First,  he  had  to  sweep  away'  the  notions 
of  atmospheric  influences,  calms,  winds, 
tidal  phases,  ami  lunar  aspects ;  and 
then  to  class  the  phenomena  .according 
to  some  real  relations.  Tlie  relations  he 
chose  were  geographical  and  geological, 
ami  to  tliese  he  joined  the  consideration 
of  undulattjry  and  vibratory  motion, 
and  velocity  of  w.ave-transit. 

Tiie  very  mention  of  such  terms  shows 
that  we  have  reached  the  era  of  indue 
tive  science,  and  may  follow  its  steps 
with  confidence.  Mitchell  w.as  in  lull 
possession  of  the  mechanical  philosophy 
of  his  time,  well  acquainted  with  the 
power  of  steam,  and  perfectly  aware, 
better  than  any  otlier  man  in  these  isl¬ 
ands,  that  the  earth  contained  a  real 
succession  of  strata,  once  deposited  in  the 
sea,  but  now  raised  into  dry  land.  He 
had  studied  volcanoes,  ami  knew  that 
their  erujitions  were  accompanied  by 
earthquakes ;  but  he  thought  these 
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mifjht  be  often  jnoduced  by  other  defi¬ 
nite  causes. 

Tiie  crust  of  tlie  earth  stratified,  as 
we  liave  said,  is  known  to  be  formed 
of  discontinuous  ])arts,  especially  in  the 
horizontal  direction,  and  broken  by  iu- 
munerable  fissures,  larjre  and  small. 
Tlirough  thes(i — not  usually  in  a  direct, 
but  by  many  indirect  channels — water 
from  the  surface  can  pass  ami  df>e8  pass 
downwards  into  regions  where  beds  of 
rock  or  lava  exist  in  a  state  of  incande.s- 
cence.  There  steam  tnust  be  generated, 
expansive  power  goes  with  it,  and  the 
earth  trembles  and  imdul.ates  to  the 
shock;  tremltles  through  its  .substance 
by  a  real  vibration,  undulates  as  a  yield¬ 
ing  mass  over  the  elastic  “  vapor,”  which, 
li)rcing  its  way  between  the  strata,  sets 
the  upjier  j»arts  in  motion.  The  imdula- 
tioii  once  begun  in  such  an  elastic  va¬ 
por  would  continue  for  a  time  in  waves 
grow  iug  larger  and  larger,  but  also  low¬ 
er  ami  lower,  till  they  came  to  rest  like 
waves  in  air. 

Such,  in  few  words,  is  the  theory  of 
3Iitcliell;  nor  did  the  accomplished  au¬ 
thor  omit  to  test  it  by  reference  to  sea- 
waves  and  land  shocks,  having  regard  to 
direction  and  velocity  of  movement,  or 
to  examine  into  the  ])robable  methods  of 
determining  the  deptli  of  the  “earth<|uake 
locus.”  This  remarkable  Essay  furnish- 
eil  a  ba.sis  for  observations  and  a  stand¬ 
point  for  8|K‘culations,  of  w  hich  physi¬ 
cists  on  the  one  hand  and  geologists  on 
the  other  took  immediate  advantage. 
The  velocities  of  earth-movement  began 
to  be  registereil,  the  directions  of  shock 
stu(lie<l  and  compared,  the  local  facts  col¬ 
lected  into  sy.stctnatic  review  ;  the  the¬ 
ory  might  be  wrong,  but  it  suggested  the 
methods  of  discovering  a  true  one.  (ieol- 
ogy  seemed  to  find  in  this  kind  of  earth- 
<juake  a  cau.se  of  earth-fr.acture,  w  hich,  if 
the  scale  could  be  eidarged,  wouhl  produce 
fissures  and  fault.s,  ami  raise  and  de|>rcss 
large  tracts  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Among  the  Latest  and  most  conspic¬ 
uous  followers  of  Mitchell  were  the  two 
eminent  geologists  and  physicists  of 
North  AmericJi,  Professors  William 
and  Henry  lingers.  Familiar  with  the 
great  and  numerous  parallel  flexures  ol 
the  Alleghany  ^Mountains,  and  seeing  on 
their  eastern  flanks  abundant  proofs  of 
great  heat-action  at  some  former  time 
and  at  some  great  depth,  they  formed 


the  idea  of  the  folding  of  the  strata,  and 
the  uplifting  of  the  land  there  by  great 
movements  depending  on  the  undulation 
of  a  fluid  below  the  crust.  They  suj)- 
]>o.se  all  earthquakes  to  consist  in  oscilla¬ 
tions  of  the  earth’s  crust,  propagated 
with  extreme  rapidity :  aiid  they  ascribe 
this  movement  to  a  sudden  change  of 
vertical  pressure  on  the  surface  of  an  in¬ 
terior  fluid  mass  of  Lava,  throwing  it 
into  wave-like  undulations.*  AVhat 
^Mitchell  and  Rogers  meant  by  undula¬ 
tion  of  the  fluid  which  was  believed  to 
underlie  the  earth’s  cru.st  will  be  under¬ 
stood  by  a  simple  experiment.  Take  a 
piece  of  thin* flexible  cloth,  a  few*  yards 
long  and  three  or  four  feet  w  ide,  and 
lay  it  on  the  ground  ;  then  first  holding 
and  raising  the  end  which  is  nearest, 
strike  the  cloth  d<jwnward  with  one  im- 
pid.se :  the  air  will  move  away  from  the 
stroke  in  o!ie  wave  and  travel  under  the 
cloth,  which  it  raises  parallel  to  itself  till 
the  motion  comes  to  an  end.  This  is  a 
wave  of  motion  transferred  through  air, 
under  a  yielding  surface  of  restraint.  If 
the  earth’s  crust  were  very  flexible  and 
rested  on  a  perfect  fluid,  a  wave  gener¬ 
ated  in  that  fluid  would  have  a  long 
career  of  motion. 

Ifut  the  crust  is  a  resisting  solid,  and 
the  lava  below  it  is  not  a  perfect  fluid. 
If,  instead  of  the  thin,  flexible  cloth,  one 
less  yielding  be  substituted,  greater  force 
will  be  rc(juired  and  the  w.ave  will  sooner 
come  to  an  end.  If  there  be  very  little 
flexibility  in  the  surface  of  restraint,  the 
wave,  whatever  force  be  used,  soon  be¬ 
comes  insensible. 

The  earth’s  crust  is  such  a  restraining 
body,  flexible,  certainly,  but  in  a  sm.all 
degree,  and  of  great  thickness.  Under 
these  conditions  it  seems  inconceivable 
that  undulations  of  a  snbj.aceut  vajK»r 
or  liquid  could  become  sensible  over  such 
great  distances  as  earthquakes  are  known 
to  travel.  Again,  lava  is  u(»t  such  a  fluid 
as,  under  any  conditions  of  interior  heat 
compatible  w  ith  a  solid  earth-crust,  to  be 
ca|)able  of  prop.agating  such  sharp  un¬ 
dulations  as  are  in  question  ;  nor  is  steam 
to  be  regarded  as  an  elastic  wedge  fit  to 
lift  up  and  let  down  lamina*  of  rock  some 
miles  in  thickness  and  hundreds  of  miles 
in  extent. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


*  “  Reporls  of  the  British  Association,”  1 842. 
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This  want  ot’a  large  central  population 
was  an  insnjwrable  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  the  Persians  to  the  establishment  of 
an  enduring  empire.  In  modern  times 
nations  are  always  strongest  in  defensive 
warfare.  However  weak  a  country  may 
be  in  offensive  warfare,  the  whole  strength 
of  the  nation  is  called  forth  when  the 
country  is  invaded  by  a  hostile  army. 
The  opposition  is  so  general,  that  at  every 
stage  the  invading  force  is  weakened  by 
the  necessity  of  guarding  his  communi¬ 
cations  ;  while  tlie  defensive  force  is  in¬ 
creased,  rallying  in  defence  of  the  cajutal. 
And  the  larger  the  nation,  the  greater  is 
the  opposition  which  the  invailer  has  to 
encounter.  Hence,  as  the  nations  of 
Europe  increase  in  population,  or  aggre¬ 
gate  themselves  in  great  king<loms,  the 
greater  becomes  the  obstacle  to  conquest, 
and  hence  the  less  temptation  is  there 
for  war ;  so  that  ere  long  we  may  hope 
to  see  each  nation  in  Europe  so  strong, 
that  wars  will  die  out,  and  be  succeeded 
by  a  reign  of  peace.  But  the  ancient 
Persian  empire  was  a  mere  hollow  shell. 
Its  resisting  power  was  greatest  at  the 
circumference;  and  if  the  invader  defeat¬ 
ed  the  forces  brought  against  him  at  the 
frontier,  he  found  the  power  of  resistance 
decline  as  he  advanced.  Province  after 
province  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  not 
only  with  no  thought  of  attacking  his 
forces  even  in  the  case  of  subsequent 
defeat,  but  he  could  even  strengthen  his 
army  (if  he  saw  fit)  by  drawing  re-en¬ 
forcements  from  the  population  that  had 

Iueviously  owned  allegiance  to  the  Great 
ving.  When  the  heart  of  the  emjtire 
was  approached,  one-half  of  the  military 
resources  of  the  (ireat  King  had  vanished ; 
and  although,  like  Darius  at  Arbela,  he 
could  still  muster  a  formidable  army  from 
the  home  jirovinces  and  the  eastern 
countries  of  the  empire,  if  the  fortunes  of 
battle  should  again  prove  adverse  to  him 
all  would  be  lost.  The  invader  found  no 
further  op|K)sition  before  him  ;  there  was 
no  nucleus  to  the  emjtire — not  even  a 
single  great  fortified  city ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  emjiire  submitted  to  the 
power  which  had  established  itself  in  the 
caj)ital.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the 
Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Egyjttian  em¬ 
pires,  each  of  which  had  a  strong  central 


|)ower  of  resistance.  In  fact,  in  regard 
to  this  central  weakness,  the  Persian  em- 
jiire  was  without  a  j»arallel  in  the  histsjry 
of  great  States, — the  nearest  j)arallel  to 
it  being  the  Koman  emjure  ;  but  the  em- 
)»ire  of  the  Ctesars,  the  growth  of  centu¬ 
ries,  was  fir  more  tirmiy  knit  together 
than  the  Persian,  and  to  the  last,  the  city 
of  Home  itself  made  a  stout  resistance 
to  the  foe,  altliough  devoid  of  the  vast 
mural  defences  of  the  Semitic  cajutals  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

But  in  offensive  warfire  the  j»ower  of 
the  Persian  kings,  comjiared  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  was  enormous — 
we  may  say  unecjualled  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.  The  empire,  when 
comjdeted  by  the  first  Darius,  comjirised 
at  least  forty  millions  of  inhabitants, — a 
jjojmlation  immensely  surjiassing  that  of 
any  other  contemjwraneous  kingdom  of 
the  world,  and  compared  with  which  the 
jiopulation  of  (ireece  or  of  any  other 
adjoining  Power  was  but  as  a  drop  .along¬ 
side  of  tile  ocean.  Imjierial  Koine  at  the 
highest  jioint  ofherjiower  never  muster- 
eel  forces  for  offensive  warfare  equal  in 
magnitude  to  those  which  the  Persi.an 
Kings  led  into  and  beyond  the  farthest 
jioints  of  their  far-sjireading  dominions. 
While  jiroviding  the  usual  garrisons  for 
all  jiarts  of  his  dominions,  the  Great  King 
could  easily  muster  half  a  million  of  ef¬ 
fective  combatants  for  the  jmrjmse  of 
foreign  c*>n<|uest.  Najtoleon  the  (ireat, 
with  nearly  three-fourths  of  Eurojie  at 
his  back,  could  muster  no  larger  force 
than  this  for  the  invasion  of  Russia.  But 
Xerxes,  when  engaging  in  a  j»arallel  en- 
terjuise,  led  an  army  of  nearly  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  soldiers  out  of  Asia  into  (ireece, 
— connecting  the  continents  by  a  high¬ 
way  across  the  Dardanelles,  cutting  a 
canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Mount  ,\thos 
for  the  convenience  of  his  vast  fleet,  and 
in  every  res|>ect  making  the  most  perfect 
arrangements  for  the  advance  of  this 
immense  host  into  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try. 

Indeed,  in  regard  to  transjmrt  and 
commissariat — the  |»rime  requisites  of 
success  in  ollensive  warfare — the  military 
organization  of  Persia  has  never  been 
surjtassed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
With  all  our  imjirovements  in  the  means 
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of  locomotion,  even  with  the  aid  of  onr 
roads  and  railways,  no  modern  Power 
has  ever  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  an 
army  of  two  millions,  or  even  half  that 
niimiter,  marched  to  a  vast  distance  from 
the  heart  of  the  empire,  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  system  of  transport  and  commis¬ 
sariat.  The  Persian  kings  agaiti  and 
again,  and  with  perfect  success,  marched 
large  armies  acrc»s8  the  wide  desert  of 
Upper  Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  Aral 
Sea,  and  to  the  edge  of  the  desert  of 
Cobi,  or  through  the  mountains  of 
Aflghanistan  into  India,  or  through 
Syria  across  the  desert  into  Egypt,  or 
across  the  Hos] thorns  and  Danube  into 
liussia,  or  lastly,  on  the  grandest  scale, 
across  the  llellesjmnt,  down  through  the 
thinly  peopled  districts  of  the  Grecian 
peninsula  to  Athens  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Uorinth.  Wotild  it  not  puzzle  any 
Power  of  the  jnesent  day  to  find  trans- 
)»ort  and  supplies  fos  an  army  of  two 
millions  engaged  in  such  an  enterprise  ? 
Doubtless,  those  I’ersian  hosts  di<l  not 
demand  food  supplies  so  solid  and  dainty 
as  are  looked  for  now ;  but  at  least  the 
foo«l  must  have  been  as  great  in  hulk  as 
now  ;  besi<les,  after  making  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  smaller  food-requirements 
in  these  ruder  limes,  our  superiority  in 
roads  and  railways  must  make  it  much 
easier  to  maintain  large  armies  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  base  of  their  operations 
than  it  was  in  those  early  times.  Never¬ 
theless  no  subsequent  Power  has  ever 
done  in  this  respect  what  was  done  by 
the  Persiaiis.  We  ])ride  ourselves  on 
the  Abyssinian  expedition,  as  the  most 
jH*rfectly  execnited  enterpri>e  of  the  age, 
althougl)  we  carried  only  10,000  men  a 
distance  of  400  miles.  How  should  we 
feel  if  we  had  to  send  100,000  men  from 
our  Indian  frontier  across  the  mountains 
and  deserts  to  the  Sea  of  Aral,  or  even 
the  Uaspian  ?  Yet  the  Persian  kings 
made  numerous  expeditions  of  this  kind 
with  ])erfect  success.  In  truth,  only 
otice  do  we  hear  of  the  Persian  commis¬ 
sariat  failing — namely,  in  Cambyses’ 
reckless  invasion  of  Ethiopia.  The 
a<lministrative  talent  re<piired  to  accom¬ 
plish  such  results  is  truly  wonderfid, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Persian  ex|H.Mlitions  were  not  mere 
flights  of  horse,  like  the  Mongolian  inva¬ 
sions,  but  solid  enterprises  carried  on  by 


armies  in  which  the  proportion  of  infan¬ 
try  to  cavalry  w'as  as  great  as  in  modern 
Euroj)ean  warfare. 

In  no  empire,  either  of  ancient  or 
modern  times,  did  luxury,  conjoined 
with  unchecked  power  on  the  part  of  the 
kings,  produce  such  rapid  and  ruinous 
effects  as  in  Persia,  dlie  (romjuests  of 
the  first  monarchs — Cyrus,  Cjwnbyses, 
and  Darius — laid  the  world  at  the  feet  of 
their  successors.  The  revenue,  and 
sometimes  the  plunder,  of  the  Eastern 
world  flowed  into  tlieir  exchequer; 
every  province  sent  its  daintiest  produce 
to  the  Court ;  and  the  fairest  damsels  of 
the  empire  were  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign.  Nor  was  there  any  effective 
check  uj)on  his  conduct.  As  already 
stated,  the  empire  sprang  so  rapidly  into 
its  full  magnitude,  that  there  was  not 
time  for  the  development  of  any  solidly 
organizeil  classes  or  influences  which 
could  form  a  check  upon  the  throne. 
There  was  no  venerated  priestly  and 
learned  class,  as  in  Babylon  and  Egypt ; 
no  organized  aristocracy,  acting  together 
as  a  recognized  power  in  the  State : 
even  Law  itself  was  too  weak  to  be  a 
check  ujton  the  monarch.  Law  and 
Loyalty  can  exist  in  due  force  only  when 
they  are  surrounded  and  supported  by 
the  reverence  which  attaches  to  institu¬ 
tions  of  long  standing — institutions 
which  have  grown  with  the  growth  of 
the  people,  and  which  are  res|»ected, 
not  merely  for  their  present  usefulness 
or  expediency,  but  also  because  of  the 
approving  verdict  of  past  generations. 
All  this  was  wanting  in  ancient  I’ersia. 
Everything  was  new ;  and  the  empire 
fell  before  solid  institutions  of  any  kind 
could  be  established.  In  the  early  times 
of  all  nations,  the  kings  themselves  were 
the  chief  makers  of  the  law’,  the  chief 
organizers  of  society  ;  and  in  the  mar¬ 
vellous  circumstances  of  their  position, 
it  is  not  to  be  w'oudered  at,  that  the 
later  Persian  kings  cared  less  for  the 
establishment  of  law’  and  social  organiza¬ 
tion  than  for  the  indulgence  of  their  own 
will  and  pleasure. 

Cyrus  and  Darius  w’cre  truly  great  men, 
earnest  and  magnanimous  in  their  <lesire 
to  rule  for  the  w’elfare  of  their  empire. 
And  Cambyses,  w’hose  short  reign  inter¬ 
vened  betw’een  those  great  founders  of 
the  Persian  power,  was  too  much  eu- 
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paged  in  his  father’s  policy  of  extending 
the  empire  to  find  time  for  much  personal 
luxury  and  indulgence.  Ilut  even  in  his 
c.ase  the  legal  and  moral  code  of  the 
country  (if  we  can  apply  that  term  to 
mere  jtrevalent  sentiments)  was  violated, 
alike  by  his  murder  of  his  brother  Smer- 
di<,  ami  by  his  incestuous  marriage  with 
his  sister  Atossa.  In  the  reign  of  Dari¬ 
us’s  son  and  successor  (Xerxes)  luxury 
and  corruption  thoroughly  invaded  the 
Court,  atnl  never  afterw.ards  abandoned 
it.  In  his  later  years,  when  he  relapsed 
into  ignoble  ease,  after  the  failure  of  his 
great  exj>edition  against  Greece,  “  he 
permitted  himself  the  free  indulgence  of 
illicit  passion  among  the  princesses  of 
the  court,  the  wives  of  his  own  near 
relatives.”  With  the  establishment  of 
a  seraglio,  etmuchs  became  part  of  the 
royal  household,  and  made  great  mis¬ 
chief  by  their  natural  pitilessness  ami 
love  of  intrigue.  The  want  of  a  solid 
jKililical  organization  of  recognized  forces 
arouml  ami  supportifig  the  dynasty,  and 
(»f  a  firmly  established  order  of  succes¬ 
sion,  leil  to  frequent  murders  of  his 
brothers  by  a  new  king,  .and  in  like 
manner  to  royal  assassinations.  Camby- 
ses,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  caused 
his  brother  Smerdis  to  be  killed,  and, 
when  a  usurping  impostor  seized  his 
throne,  he  killed  himself.  Xerxes  kille<l 
his  brother  and  a  number  of  his  nephew®, 
and  was  himself  murdei  ed  by  the  chief 
of  the  guard  and  a  eunuch,  who  held  the 
office  of  roy.al  chamberlain.  Artaxerxes 
was  attacked  by'  his  younger  brother 
Cyrus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 
Xerxes  11.  was  killed,  after  a  brief  reign 
of  forty-fiv'e  d.ays,  by  his  half-brother 
Sogdianus,  who  in  turn  was  killed  by 
another  h.alf-brother — Darius  Nothus. 
Ochus  m.a<le  a  whole.sale  slaughter  of  his 
royal  relatives,  and  was  at  last  ]K)isoned 
by  his  prime-minister,  liagoas ;  and 
Arses,  who  succeeded  to  the  thnme,  was 
likewise  murdered  by  the  same  ambi¬ 
tious  minister. 

It  must  be  allowed  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  Persian  monarchs  were 
unfortunate  in  their  M'ives  and  female 
relatives, — in  great  part,  doubtless,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  bad  example  which  they  them¬ 
selves  set.  Xerxes’  wife,  Amestris,  was 
a  female  fiend  ;  and  the  murder  of  the 
king’s  brother  and  nephews  was  mainly 


due  to  her,  as  was  also  the  execution  of 
Inarus  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  when 
Amestris  held  the  potent  jmsiiion  ot 
queen-mother.  In  fact  “she  sported 
with  the  lives  of  his  subjects.”  She  was 
also  a  person  of  dissolute  habits;  and  her 
daughter  Amytis  was  a  sh.ameless  exam¬ 
ple  of  incontinence.  Again,  the  gre.at 
curse  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  11.  was 
the  queen-mother,  Parysatis.  “This 
monster  of  cruelty  held  Artaxerxes  in  a 
species  of  bondage  during  almost  the 
whole  of  his  long  reign,  and  acted  as  if 
she  were  the  real  sovereign  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  She  encouraged  Cyrus  in  his  trea¬ 
son,  and  brought  to  most  horrible  ends 
all  those  who  had  been  prominent  in 
frustrating  it.  She  poisoned  Statira  (the 
king’s  wife)  out  of  hatreil  an<l  jealousy, 
because  she  had  a  certain  degree  of  influ¬ 
ence  over  her  husband.  She  encouragi'd 
Artaxerxes  to  contract  an  incestuous 
mnrri.age  with  her  daughter  Atossjt — a 
marriage  which  proved  a  fertile  source 
of  further  calamities.”  Such  a  succession 
of  royal  murders  and  assassinations,  of 
incest  and  license,  cantiot  be  p.aralleleil 
in  the  co*le  of  any  otlM*r  dynasty  during 
the  same  number  of  years;  and  it  m.ay 
be  wholly  traced  to  the  inffiience  of  lux¬ 
ury,  combined  with  an  midcveloped 
jiolitic.al  system  and  irresjionsible  jiower 
on  the  part  of  the  monarch. 

The  Persian  nation — as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  pcojile  which  so  rapidly 
.achieved  the  compiest  of  the  world — 
possesseil  many  high  excellences  of  char¬ 
acter.  Alike  in  morals,  in  religion,  and 
in  military  qualities,  they  were  superior 
to  any  other  Asiatic  nation  of  their  time; 
and  in  religion,  certainly,  if  not  also  in 
morals,  they  were  superior  to  the  Greeks 
— the  only  portion  of  the  European 
]>opulalion  which  had  then  attained  to 
civilization.  Judging  from  the  sculp¬ 
tures  which  have  survived  the  destruc¬ 
tive  agencies  of  time  and  of  many  deso¬ 
lating  coiupiests,  the  physical  apjie.ar- 
ance  of  the  Persians  was  handsome  and 
stivtely.  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  Darius  (’odomannus,  with 
whose  death  the  dynasty  and  empire 
perished,  were  remarkable  for  their 
persontil  beauty  and  manly  vigor.  The 
hair  of  the  Persian  chiefs  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  represented  as  worn  in  close  crispy 
curls  ;  but  whether  this  curliness  was  ua- 
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tural  in  any  case,  or  was  simply  an  artifi¬ 
cial  way  of  dressing  it,  or  a  conventional 
w'ay  of  represcntiii"  it,  is  not  certain. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  the  Persian 
face  W'as  the  straight  nose,  wliich  dis¬ 
tinguished  it  from  the  curve<l,  semi-Jew- 
ish  nose  of  the  Assyrians.  The  face  also 
Avas  less  fieshy  than  that  of  the  Semitic 
Assyrians ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  head  approached  more  nearly  to  the 
hamlsome  Greek  type  than  to  that  of 
any  other  race.  We  m.ay  a<ld  that  an¬ 
other  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
Persians  and  the  (rreeks  was  the  pecu¬ 
liar  idiaracter  of  their  pill.ared  architec¬ 
ture,  in  which  the  subse<juent  Greek  type 
is  very  notice.able. 

Originally,  and  under  the  early  mon- 
archsof  the  empire,  the  national  mode  of 
living  was  remarkably  temperate.  The 
diet  was  simple,  and  the  only  beverage  in 
daily  use  was  water.  Like  most  high¬ 
land  nations,  the  Persians  were  brave, 
hardy,  and  temperate.  In  later  times, 
however,  conviviality,  or  rather  the  use 
of  intoxicating  Ii«juors,  was  carried  to 
excess.  The  royal  baiujuets  often  ended 
in  a  pretty  general  intoxication.  More¬ 
over,  we  are  told  that,  in  the  case  of  any 
grave  dilemma,  or  perhaps  on  every 
important  family  event,  it  xvas  custom¬ 
ary  for  all  the  members  of  the  family  to 
assemble  at  a  banquet  or  dinner-party, 
and,  while  deciding  iqion  the  question, 
to  get  drunk.  This  soumls  very  shock¬ 
ing,  and  is  really  very  barbarous  ;  never¬ 
theless,  has  it  not  had  its  parallel  among 
the  8<»cial  usages  of  our  country,  even  in 
rc'cent  times?  Not  to  speak  of  the  Irish 
“wake,”— the  social  ceremony  over  the 
deatl,  :»t  which  the  relatives  drown  their 
grief  (whether  real  or  stipposed)  by 
drinking  to  excess, — the  time  is  not  re¬ 
mote  when,  both  in  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land,  drinking  to  excess  at  dinner-parties 
was  the  fashion ;  for  a  man  to  be  able 
to  carry  so  many  botth'S  of  wine  under 
his  belt  was  really  a  claim  to  distinction, 
while  the  weaker  vessels  were  stigmatiz¬ 
ed  as  milksops — as  men  who  weie  not 
able  to  rise  to  the  height  of  social  civ¬ 
ilization,  and  were  still  only  fit  to  imbibe 
the  simple  beverage  which  mortals  drink 
when  first  ushered  into  the  world. 

The  I’ersian  boy  was  taken  from  his 
mother’s  care  at  the  age  of  six,  and 
thereafter  w'as  trained  in  horsemanship 
(to  which  special  attention  was  paid ;  and 


to  the  last  the  Persian  cav.alry  contend¬ 
ed  on  pretty  equal  terms  with  the  famous 
Thessali.-in  horse),  in  military  exercises, 
esj)ecially  the  use  of  the  1  (iw,  and  was 
taught  hardihood  and  familiarity  with 
danger  in  the  jnirsuits  of  the  chase,  and 
to  undergo  much  hard  work  with  little 
food.  Literature  formed  no  jiart  of  their 
tnaining,  although,  doubtless,  .all  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  could  read  and  write.  In  relig¬ 
ion  they  were  taught  in  simple  fashion  the 
Zoroastrian  creed  ;  and,  above  all  things, 
to  speak  the  truth.  Truth  was  so  highly 
venerated,  that  the  first  Darius  can  find  no 
worse  term  than  “lies”  for  the  Magian 
heresy  introduced  by  the  pseudo  Smerdis. 
So  simple  ami  straightforward  was  the 
spirit  of  the'  Persians,  that  on  principle 
they  eschewed  all  the  jmrsuits  of  trade ; 
they  held  them  in  contempt,  as  tending 
to  beget  a  sfiirit  of  chicanei'y  and  fraud 
— the  buyer  or  seller  naturally  trying  to 
overreach,  and  to  j)ut  a  false  value  on 
goods,  with  a  view  to  their  own  ]»rofit. 
The  conduct  of  the  I’ersian  kings,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  their  Assyrian  pre¬ 
decessors,  was  very  clemen<  and  humane. 
They  were  never  harsh  to  the  comjuer- 
ed,  unless  provoked  by  some  .acts  of  trea¬ 
son  of  special  gravity.  Conquered  kings 
or  j)rinces  were  well  treated ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  usual  to  jmt  to  death  (by 
crucifixion)  any  traitor-ciiief  who  rose  in 
serious  rebellion, — a  custom  substanti.ally 
in  use  in  Europe  even  at  the  present  day, 
— this  seems  to  have  been  done  mainly 
as  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  as  the  most 
patent  means  of  showing  to  the  jmblic 
that  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end.  The 
royal  jmlicy  of  Persia  was,  in  the  main, 
honest  and  magnanimous;  and  although, 
after  the  defeats  of  Xerxes,  it  wisely 
h.ad  recourse  to  diplomacy,  to  weaken 
the  power  of  Greece  by  setting  one 
state  ag.ainst  another,  the  cases  in  which 
j)erfidy  was  emjdoytd  (as  during  the  re- 
tre.at  of  the  Ten  Tliousand)  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare.  Indeed,  when  the  Egyptian 
king  Inartis,  who  had  risen  in  revolt,  was 
jmt  to  de.ath  (through  the  infiuence  of 
the  vicious  (pieen-mother),  in  violation  of 
the  royal  promise,  the  crime  was  resent- 
eil  as  so  unusual  ami  base,  that  the  Sa¬ 
trap  of  Syria,  who  had  taken  part  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  royal  promise  of  mercy,  actually 
revolted  against  the  king  for  tliis  viola¬ 
tion  of  his  pledge. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians 
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was  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  their 
Semitic  neighbors  in  the  Mesopotami¬ 
an  valley.  It  was  a  Monotheism,  theirs 
was  a  Polytheism.  It  was  s})iritual  and 
supersensual ;  theirs  was,  in  the  main, 
materialistic.  The  principle  of  Dualism 
in  the  I’ersian  creed  drew  a  strongly 
marked  line  between  good  and  evil ; 
the  religion  of  the  liabylonians  and 
Assyrians,  being  based  upon  Nature  as 
it  is,  tended  to  obliterate  that  distinc¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
^Monotheism  was  a  natural  ami  exclusive 
product  of  the  Semitic  mind.  The  Jews, 
indeed,  were  Monotheists  from  the  tirst 
— Abraham  brought  Avith  him  that  high 
faith  when  he  emigrated  from  the  banks 
of  the  lower  Kupbrates ;  and  the  Ai  abi.an 
religion  of  Mahomet,  which  wasadojtted 
by,  or  enforced  upon,  all  the  Semitic 
populations  of  th.at  time  (then  greatly 
diminished  in  numbers)  was  likewise 
purely  Monotheistic.  Put  in  the  earlier 
civilization  of  the  Semites,  in  llabylon 
and  Nineveh,  a  very  difterent  creed  pre¬ 
vailed.  Nor  must  we  too  hastily  scorn 
them  on  this  •account.  It  would  be  an 
error  to  suppose  that  they  wilfully 
adopted  a  false  religion,  or  that  they 
were  insensible  to  the  religious  spirit. 
The  Assyrians,  in  truth,  appear  to  have 
been  a  deeply  religious  jieople.  Their 
kings  reigned  “  by  the  grace  of  God,” 
and  they  OAvned  the  fact  much  more 
than  even  Christian  kings  do  nowadays. 
They  gave  praise  to  their  supreme  deity 
for  all  their  successes  in  war,  and  they 
raise<l  costly  temples  for  themselves  and 
their  peojde  to  worship  in.  They  were 
ever  ready  to  go  in  sackcloth  an<l  ashes, 
and  to  fast  along  with  their  peoj)le,  Avhen 
an  inspired  stranger  came  amongst  them 
proclaiming  the  judgments  of  heaven 
against  them  if  they  did  not  rejtcnt  of 
their  sins.  The  older  liabylonian  race 
also  Avere  very  religious  in  their  Avay, — 
although  in  later  times  (during  \A  hich 
alone  Ave  get  any  glim])se  t)f  their  reli¬ 
gion)  in  a  lesser  degree  than  the  Assy¬ 
rians,  owing  to  the  Materialism  A\hich 
tends  to  predominate  in  all  old  States, 
esf>ecially  among  a  commercial  people. 
The  primeval  revelation  had  been  lost, 
and  the  Habyloni.ans  (from  aaIioiu  the 
Assyrians  took  their  religion,  but  in  a 
•  sterner  and  ])urcr  form)  had  to  groj)e  in 
the  dark.  The  religious  element  in¬ 
creased  with  their  growth  in  civilization. 


\mtil  it  attained  a  more  predominant 
place  in  the  national  life — with  more 
splendid  temples  and  a  more  learned  and 
revered  hierarchy — than  in  any  other 
nation  except  the  Egyptians.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  Babylonian  religion  did 
not  become  worse  from  the  fruits  of 
knowledge  than  when,  even  in  its  earliest 
stage*,  it  was  the  oftspring  of  gross  igno¬ 
rance.  “  Vice  is  better  than  ignorance,” 
said  Buckle,  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  when  visiting  Egypt ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  princijele  of  judgment,  he 
must  have  approved  the  later  Babylonian 
worship  relatively  to  its  earlier  form. 
“Whatever  is,  is  right,”  is  another 
modern  maxim  whicli  seems  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  Babylonian  ]>riest- 
hood,  the  modifiers  from  time  to  time  of 
the  national  faith.  In  truth,  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  religion  sboAved  Avhat  human 
development  must  come  to,  or  at  least 
tends  to  become,  when  left  helpless  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  revelation.  The  Babylo¬ 
nians  took  Nature  as  it  is.  They  seem, 
it  is  true,  to  have  recognized  a  pOAver — 
the  supreme  God — above  Nature  ;  but, 
in  defiult  of  a  revelation,  they  took 
Nature  in  all  her  features  as  the  only 
.and  true  indic.alion  of  the  Divine  miinl. 
They  even  subordinated  or  violated 
some  of  the  better  instincts  of  human 
nature  out  of  deference  to  the  j)heno- 
mena  of  Nature  as  a  whole.  Whatever 
is  chief  in  Nature,  came  ultimately  to 
hold  a  chief  place  in  their  Avorshij) ; 
Avhile  hardly  anything  (so  far  as  Ave  can 
now  judge)  which  had  a  place  in  Nature 
was  j)rohibited  by  their  religion.  In  this 
way  the  line  between  good  and  evil, 
although,  doubtless,  sharply  drawn  in 
jtolitics,  and  in  ceremonial  observances 
affecting  the  priesthood,  practically  dis¬ 
appeared  in  morals.  A  fearful  error, 
from  AA’hich  the  Persians  remained  free, 
as  long  as^  they  maintained  the  Zoro.as- 
trian  faith,  Avhich,  while  acknoAvledging 
the  principle  of  evil  in  nature,  exhortetl 
all  true  believers  to  the  combat  of  the 
evil  iwiuciple  as  their  best  Avorship  of  the 
Supreme. 

The  ancient  Semitic  religion,  Avhich 
Avas  gradually  developed  in  Babylonia, 
in  substance  resetnbled  that  of  Egypt, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  that  of  Greece. 
Many  deities  were  worshipju'd ;  some 
of  them  apparently  mortals,  Avho  came 
to  he  regarded  as  gods,  as  tradition  and 
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superstition  gradually  invested  them 
with  divine  attributes.  Asshur,  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  race  or  dynasty, 
became  the  chief  god  at  Nineveh  ;  and 
some  of  the  earlier  Itabylonian  deities 
(for  example,  the  Fish-god,  to  whom 
they  attributed  their  first  knowledge  of 
the  arts)  were  doubtless  of  hiim.an  origin. 
Nebo  was  apparently  the  god  of  war  as 
well  as  the  symbt)!  of  ])hysie.al  strength 
— Mars  and  Hercules  in  one;  though 
whether  he  was  merely  a  princif>le,  like 
!^^ars,  or  a  deified  mortal,  like  Hercules, 
cannot  nr)w  be  determined.  It  is  only 
just  to  say  that  the  highest  god,  Bel, 
while  chiefly  re|>resenting  the  sun,  was 
regarded  also  in  a  higher  light,  as  the 
Supreme  (lod,  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
all.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  among 
the  priesthood — a  learned  and  numerous 
class,  the  depositaries  of  the  accumulated 
wis(Jom  of  centuries — the  ideas  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Supreme  Being  were  of 
a  higher  kind  than  those  ])revalent 
among  the  Greeks — witli  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  IMato  and  other  isolated  thinkers, 
some  of  whom,  like  Pyth.agoras,  appear 
to  have  derived  their  higher  creed  from 
the  Babylonian  priesthood.  But  the  or¬ 
der  of  deities  was  by  no  means  rigidly 
established  in  Babylonia,  at  least  as  re¬ 
gards  the  jmblic  worship.  The  chief 
god  was  changed  at  times,  owing  to  roy¬ 
al  inclination  or  capiice, — some  of  the 
low'er  gods  being  raised  into  the  first 
jilace  by  particular  kings,  who  built  cost¬ 
ly  temjdes  to  the  spe<  ial  object  of  their 
worsliip  :  and  the  worship  of  the  people, 
doubtless,  followetl  the  royal  e.xample. 

But,  however  much  the  j)riosthood 
may  have  recognized  a  Su[>rcine  Being 
above  all  cre.ation,  the  Babylonian  reli¬ 
gion  was  essentially  a  Nature-worship, 
like  nearly  all  other  unreveale<l  religions. 
Like  those  of  Kgypt  and  of  Greece,  but 
unlike  that  of  Persia,  the  Babylonian  re¬ 
ligion  was  not  the  result  of  a  real  or  even 
supposed  revelation,  but  grew  up  by 
successive  stages  ;  tiew  deities  being  add- 
e<l  from  time  to  time,  and  some  cities 
specially  worshipping  one  god  of  its 
choice  in  i)reference  to  the  others.  As 
usual  in  all  natural  religions,  the  Baby- 
Ionian  festivals  were  doubtle.ss  regulat¬ 
ed  by  the  j)henomena  of  nature,  and  es¬ 
pecially  by  the  seasons,  the  turn  of  the 
day  in  winter,  the  budding-time,  the 


crown  of  the  year  at  midsummer  and 
harvest.  The  worst  feature  of  Baby¬ 
lonian  w'orship  was  the  adoration  of  the 
se.xual  principle.  The  sexual  principle 
appears  in  nature  as  the  grand  and  sole 
agent  of  creation ;  and  creation  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  Deity.  The 
worship  of  the  bull  in  south-western 
Asia  and  in  Egv'pt  was  an  embcKl intent 
of  this  idea, — tlie  bull  being  taken  as 
the  best  symbol  of  creative  energy. 
The  tree  and  the  pomegranate,  which 
figure  prominently  among  the  religious 
symbols  of  Assyria,  appear  likewise  to 
have  been  symbols  of  this  worship.  In¬ 
deed,  in  some  parts  of  Syria  the  jthallus 
itself  a|)|)ears  to  have  been  useil  as  a 
symbol  of  this  worshijt,  as  it  has  been 
from  ancient  times  in  India.  In  m.any 
cases  this  adoration  of  the  sexual  pi  inci- 
])le  in  nature  does  not  appe.ar  to  have 
been  attended  with  any  impure  rites. 
This  was  the  case  in  Egypt ;  and  at  the 
present  day  in  India,  while  garlands  are 
}»laced  on  the  pillar  or  Unffnui,  no  im¬ 
pure  thoughts  are  connected  with  the 
worship  or  the  idol.  But  in  Babylonia 
the  case  was  ditfereut.  At  first,  proba¬ 
bly, — judging  by  inference  we  may  say 
certainly, — there  were  no  impure  rites  ; 
but  by-and-by  the  priesthood  seem  to 
have  maile  use  of  their  power  to  indulge 
their  passions.  In  truth,  in  the  case  of 
an  irres])onsible  priesthood,  as  in  that  of 
an  absolute  monarch,  unchecked  power 
always  leads  to  its  abuse.  The  kings 
levied  damsels  to  fill  their  scnaglio  ;  .and 
the  priesthooil,  under  the  guise  of  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies,  contrived  to  use  their 
power  in  a  similar  way.  In  neither 
case  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
In  those  times  the  luxury  of  the  seraglio, 
and  the  chance  of  winning  the  royal 
favor,  were  regarded  as  sufficient  at¬ 
tractions;  and  the  Babylonian  priest¬ 
hood  taught  the  people  to  regard  this 
worship  of  Bel  as  an  honorable  duty. 
The  iiiHuence  of  this  vicious  rite  in 
course  of  time  imbued  and  demoralized 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  people. 
And  then  the  priesthood  modified  their 
system  in  accordance  with  “  the  spirit  of 
the  age.”  They  established  the  worship 
of  Nana,  the  terrestrial  Venus  and  Cy- 
bole  in  one,  which  ere  long  surpassed  all 
others  in  popularity.  In  tliis  way,  in  ad- 
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dition  to  tlie  previous  rite  of  Uel,  .1  daily 
lascivious  rile  was  invented  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Every  woman  once  in  her  life  (ap¬ 
parently  either  before  or  after  marriage) 
was  bound  to  repair  to  the  temple  of 
Ileitis,  and  there  accept  the  embraces  of 
whoever  first  claimed  her  by  throwing 
a  small  coin  into  herlaj).  It  was  prosti¬ 
tution  made  part  of  the  national  reli¬ 
gion,  The  condition  of  public  feeling  and 
o])inion  must  have  been  wholly  depraved, 
not  merely  in  religious  belief,  but  socially. 
Herodotus,  it  is  true,  says  that  the  l>ab- 
ylonian  women  were  nevertheless  reinark- 
able  for  chastity, — which  would  be 
incredible,  even  if  it  were  not  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  st.atements  of  other  histori¬ 
ans.  Doubtless  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
ancient  usages,  which  are  so  rej»ul8ive 
that  they  appear  to  us  insnp|>ortahle, 
alleviiitions  were  found  for  this  great 
shame ;  seeing  that  the  women  could 
always  arrange  with  husband,  lover,  or 
betrothed  to  meet  and  claim  lier.  Hut 
despite  all  this,  human  mature  stands 
aghast  at  such  a  system.  It  shows  how 
the  worship  of  Nature  alone  may  lead 
to  deductions  in  every  resj)ect  destruc¬ 
tive  not  merely  of  true  religion,  but  of 
morality,  and  (one  would  think)  even  of 
society  itself  Never  elsewhere  in  the 
tvorld  has  society  thus  embraced  its 
own  enemy,  its  opposite  ;  marriage  be¬ 
ing  indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  ex¬ 
istence  of  society,  even  if  no  Divine 
decree  had  been  revealed  enjoining  its 
sanctity. 

When  such  was  the  Babylonian  reli¬ 
gion,  no  words  are  needt^d  to  show  the 
great  gain  to  the  world  whicli  flowed 
from  the  rise  of  the  Persian  power,  and 
the  supplanting  of  this  corrupt  civilizjition 
by  the  Zoroastrian  faith,  by  far  the 
purest  in  the  ancient  world.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  considering  the  late 
period  at  which  the  Medo-Persian  race 
appeared  on  the  world’s  stage,  their 
religion  was  almost  as  old  as  tliat  of 
Babylon  itself.  They  inherited  it  from 
the  West  Aryan  stock,  of  which  they 
were  the  latest  branches.  And,  unlike 
that  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  their 
cree<l  took  a  full-grow'n  shape  at  once. 
It  was  established  by  Zoroaster,  appa¬ 
rently  while  the  Aryans  were  still  in 
Bactria.  The  primitive  religion  of  the 
Aryans  was  a  simple  worship  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  earlier 
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hymns  of  the  Vedas.  But  Zoroaster, 
a  saintly  recluse,  saw’  visions,  and  heard 
a  voice  speaking  to  him  in  the  solitmle, 
and  this  voice  he  regarded  as  th.at  of  the 
Most  High  ;  it  seemed  to  him  a  revelation 
from  God  to  man.  Upon  this  revela¬ 
tion  was  based  the  West  Aryan  religion, 
which  the  Mecles  and  Persians  carried 
with  them  in  their  westward  migration 
to  the  pliiteau  of  Ir.an.  Instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  N.ature  as  she  is,  Zoroaster  <livided 
her  phenomena  into  two  opposite 
classes, — ascribing  the  gootl  and  the  evil 
in  the  world  to  the  agency  of  two  great 
yet  subordinate  Spirits,  to  whom  the 
Supreme  Being  delegated  his  powers 
of  creation.  Above  all  creation  was  the 
Supreme ;  behind  all  visible  creation 
were  two  great  Spirits,  lieutenants  of 
the  Most  High, — Ormuzd  the  Good, 
and  Ahriman  the  Evil.  The  work  of 
creation  was  carried  on  by  those  ^t wo 
rival  Spirits,  each  seeking  perpetually  to 
counteract  the  operations  ami  iiiHuences 
of  the  other.  But  Orinuz<l  was  the 
Superior ;  he  took  the  initiative  in  creat¬ 
ing  the  worlds,  while  for  Ahriin.an  was 
reserved  the  negative  part  t>f  spoiling 
his  work  as  far  as  was  permittetl. 

This  was  the  way  in  which  the  hard 
problem  of  the  origin  of  evil  w  as  solved 
by  Zoroaster.  He  believed  that  there 
was  an  evil  sj)lrit  perjietu.illy  striving  to 
spoil  the  fiir  world  created  by  Drnuizd  ; 
and  he  called  upon  all  true  believers  to 
aid  in  8up]>orting  Orinnzd  and  batlling 
Ahriman.  Thus  the  Zoroastrian  faith,  nn 
like  nearly  all  other  Pagan  religions,  was 
no  indolent  acce|>tance  of  wliat  is,  but  a 
perpetual  fight  for  the  good,  a  ceaseless 
crusade  against  evil.  It  was  an  ener¬ 
getic,  a  militant  faith  ;  and  it  found  a])t 
disciples  in  the  chivalrous  and  warlike 
race  of  the  Medo-Persi.ans.  Indee<l,  the 
dominating  spirit  in  that  peojtle,  ambi¬ 
tious  of  compiest,  m.ay  itself  i)e  traced 
in  some  degree  to  their  religious  beliefs. 
They  regarded  all  the  outlying  worhl 
where  Nature-worship  jirevailed  as  a 
realm  of  darkness,  the  domain  of  Ahri¬ 
man  ;  and  compiest  with  them,  at  least 
under  their  first  kings,  was  not  merely 
an  extension  of  their  empire,  but  a  tri¬ 
umph  which  they  won  for  Ormuzd  over 
his  antagonist.  Of  the  Supreme  Being 
Zoroaster  says  little ;  to  him  the  Su¬ 
premo  was,  if  not  an  abstraction,  at  least 
an  impersonal  Power,  looming  in  iho 
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backffround  of  all  oxistonce,  rather  than 
directly  controllini;  its  operations.  And 
in  the  pul)lic  worship  of  the  Persians  ho 
liad  no  ])l:ice.  Ormiizd,  his  vicegerent, 
the  good  creator,  was  the  supreme  (we 
may  say  the  only)  object  of  their  wor- 
shi|) ;  and  in  so  far  .as  any  reverence  was 
j»aid  to  other  powers,  it  was  to  some 
of  the  good  spirits  who  were  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  and  co-operators  witli  Ormuzd. 
Aliriman  was  simply  a  neg.ative  power 
of  whom  the  PersiaiLs  hardly  spoke  ;  and 
although  it  seems  th.at,  in  one  c.ase  at 
least,  he  was  made  the  object  of  ]»ropi- 
tiatory  worship,  he  certainly  figures 
much  more  prominently  in  the  creed  of 
Zoroaster  than  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
])eo])le.  The  mass  of  mankind  never 
trouble  themselves  about  recondite  «jue8- 
tions,  such  as  the  origin  of  evil,  impor¬ 
tant  as  these  are  in  the  sight  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  deeply  absorbing  to  many 
earnest  seekers  after  truth.  Ormuzd 
was  j>ractically  (Tod  to  the  Persians;  and 
as  such  he  was  the  object  of  tlie  national 
worship. 

We  have  said  that  the  religion  of  the 
Persians  was  jmre  and  spiritual,  com- 
]>ared  with  that  of  other  pagan  nations  ; 
it  was  supersensual,  in  contrast  with  the 
materialism  of  Nature-worship.  And 
this  fact  is  Avell  shown,  among  other 
things,  by  the  emblem  of  Deity  adopted 
by  the  Zoroastrians.  In  Habylon,  Egypt, 
and  other  countiies,  the  chief  symbol  of 
the  Deity  was  the  bull,  the  ram,  or  other 
ojects  representing  the  principle  of  fecun¬ 
dity,  of  materialistic  creation  as  it  exists  in 
mundane  nature.  Hut  with  the  Persians 
the  emblem  of  Deit  y  was  fire, — the  most 
ethereal  of  the  elements,  the  most  ener¬ 
getic,  ainl  the  most  |*urifying.  In  the 
royal  palaces,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
ciMintry,  chiefly  on  hill-tops,  small  altars 
were  erected  upon  which  fire  was  kept 
jmrpetuaily  burning,  in  homage  to  the 
sujweme  spiritual  power  of  the  univer.se, 
and  as  a  perpetual  symbol  to  the  people 
of  his  j)resence.  Tlie  Persian  tvorship 
was  severely  simjde — bald  and  meagre 
compared  even  with  our  new  school  of 
Uitualistic  Protestants,  not  to  s|»eak  of 
the  sumptuous  worship  of  jtagan  Babylon 
and  Egypt.  Although  Professor  Kaw- 
linson  cloes  not  entirely  accept  the  state¬ 
ment  of  llerotlotus,  that  the  Persians 
erected  no  temjiles  and  worshipped  the 
Sui>reme  simply  beneath  the  vault  of 


heaven,  regarding  all  nature  as  his  tem¬ 
ple,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt — and  our 
author  does  not  (juestion  the  fact — that 
this  was  the  usual  and  prevalent  form  of 
Persian  worship.  Sacrifices  of  animals 
were  offered  upon,  or  rather  beside,  the 
small  fire-.altars  ;  but  even  saci  ifices  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  held  a  subordiiuate  part  in 
the  Persian  worship,  which  chiefly  con¬ 
sisted  in  maintaining  the  sacred  tire  and 
chanting  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  to  ()rmuz<l.  And  here  we  may  ad<l, 
that  in  the  case  of  those  sacrifices,  as  in 
that  of  the  hecatombs  of  oxen  and  sheep 
mentioned  in  early  Greek  writings,  as, 
indeed,  generally  among  other  nations, 
the  sacrifice  was  not  really  a  waste  or 
simple  destruction  ;  only  a  jiortion  of  the 
fat  was  consumed  on  the  altar, — the 
rest  of  the  ottering  being  consumed  by 
the  {)riesthood  and  the  worshippers. 
It  was  a  lurtjenae  to  the  j)riesthood,  and 
a  banquet  to  the  relatives  of  the  offerer 
or  to  the  general  j»ublic.  Apart  from 
the  shedding  of  blood,  the  offering  of 
life,  which  only  in  some  cases  was  reck¬ 
oned  iis  the  prime  element  of  sacrifice, 
the  procedure  may  be  likened  to  the 
ordinary  practice  in  the  English  Church 
of  taking  the  alms  or  ottertory  of  the 
congregation  and  laying  it  on  the  altar, 
before  appropriating  it  to  the  purposes 
of  religion  or  of  charity. 

In  art  and  science  the  Persians  did  not 
excel, — chiefly,  no  doubt,  from  the  short¬ 
ness  of  their  natiori.al  life.  In  this 
respect  they  were  far  inferior  to  their 
Semitic  neighbors  in  the  Mesopotamian 
valley.  The  Babylonians,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  the  As-syrians,  excelled  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  known  to  the  ancient 
world.  Astronomy  was  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  at  Babylon ; 
and  the  unbelief  of  the  late  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis  oil  tins  point  (as  indeed  on  many 
other  matters)  shows  only  that  scepti¬ 
cism  has  illusions  of  its  own  quite  as 
marked  as  those  which  attend  the  oppo¬ 
site  spirit  of  credulity.  The  Babylonians 
knew  the  orbits  of  the  jtlanets,  they 
observed  and  studied  the  stars  in  their 
course.s,  they  took  note  of  comets,  and 
calculated  eclipses.  In  practical  geome¬ 
try  and  engineering  skill — especially  as 
applied  to  irrigation,  the  embanking  of 
rivers,  the  cutting  of  canals,  and  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  which  might 
neutralize  excessive  inundations  and  in- 
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sure  a  steady  supply  of  water  for  culti¬ 
vation — tliey  displayed  powers  not  only 
higher  than  those  of  any  other  ancient 
nation  save  the  Egyptians,  but  than  have 
ever  been  exhibited  by  European  nations 
until  the  present  century.  In  the  build¬ 
ing  of  cities  also — and  probably  in  the 
organization  of  great  urban  coininunities 
—  they  were  masters.  We  know  little 
of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  of  the  other 
ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  equalled  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  which  in  their  buildings  and  in 
population  were  the  greatest  cities  of 
the  ancient  world.  Home,  at  her  hey¬ 
day,  under  the  Ca*sars,  although  far  sur¬ 
passing  those  old  Semitic  capitals  in  beau¬ 
ty  of  architecture,  was  interior  to  them 
both  in  population  and  in  the  important 
point  of  detence.  Home  never  possessed 
the  enormous  mural  defences  of  Nine¬ 
veh  ami  Babylon  ;  neither  had  it  that 
peculiarity  of  a  wide  exp.anse  of  culti¬ 
vated  ground  within  the  Malls  Mhich 
rendered  these  elder  citi«?a  almost  self- 
supporting.  It  is  alw.ay8a  difficult  thing 
to  provi«le  food  for  a  vast  urban  popula¬ 
tion.  London  itself  M’ould  have  been 
checked  in  its  growth  but  for  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  raihvays,  which  noM’  daily  bring 
it  food  from  all  quarters.  This  difficulty 
was  partly  met  at  Babylon  by  the  broad 
band  of  cultivated  land  M’hich  extended 
all  round  the  city  wMthin  the  walls,  in 
addition  to  lesser  oj>en  spaces  inter- 
sperse«i  among  the  buildings.  These 
were  doubtless  enriched  by  the  manure 
of  the  city,  and  cultivated  to  the  highest 
point;  their  produce,  therefore,  w'ould 
help  to  meet  the  daily  wants  of  the  inha- 
bitjints. 

The  Babylonians,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  the  Assyrians,  cultivated  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures ;  and  by  the 
profit  of  that  commerce  and  the  export 
of  their  manufactures,  they  attained  a 
supply  of  goods  from  other  countries,  in 
addition  to  the  natural  produce  of  the 
immensely  fertile  valley  which  formed 
their  home.  Tlie  aits  of  commerce  and 
of  manufacture  M  ere  developed  to  a  high 
point ;  both  in  chemical  knoM  ledge  and 
in  textile  skill  they  appear  to  have  been 
unequalled  bj'  any'  other  people  of  the 
ancient  world.  In  regard  to  their  litera¬ 
ture,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  form  an 
opinion.  Only  some  documents  written 
on  their  enduring  clay  tablets,  or  brief 


inscriptions  on  their  pal  .ace -Mai  Is,  have 
come  doM  ii  to  us.  But  we  are  told  that 
they  had  numerous  treatises  in  science 
and  jihilosophy ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  highest  opinion  M  hich 
can  now  be  formed  of  their  literature 
falls  far  below'  that  to  which  it  m  ould  be 
entitled  if  our  knowledge  of  it  were  not 
derived  from  the  mere  hearsay  of  aliens 
who  took  little  interest  in  the  subject. 
It  is  incredible  that  a  people  m  ho  devel¬ 
oped  their  civilization  continuously  for 
two  thousand  years,  who  were  so  illus¬ 
trious  in  many  features  of  their  national 
life,  and  who,  moreover,  were  essentially 
an  urban  population,  and  therefore  with 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  (piick  wit  and 
lively  intelligence,  should  not  have  .at¬ 
tained  to  some  eminence  in  the  art  of 
literature. 

The  .‘Semitic  nations  of  the  valley  at¬ 
tained  to  the  fullest  development  of  their 
natural  capacities.  But  it  was  not  so 
M  ith  the  Persians.  Theirs  is  the  history' 
of  a  nation  cut  short  in  its  development  ; 
and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
eminence  they  might  have  attained  in 
the  arts  of  jieace,  if  their  empire  had 
become  consolidated  and  enduring. 
When  Cyrus  founded  the  empire,  the 
Medes  and  IVusians  couhl  not  have  been 
in  a  more  advanced  state  than  the  Ho¬ 
mans  in  the  time  of  Numa  Poinpilius; 
ami  from  Cyrus  to  the  downfall  of  the 
empire  at  Arbela  was  barely  two  centu¬ 
ries  ;  and  no  jieople  (not  even  the 
Greeks)  ever  became  great  in  art  and 
science  in  anything  like  so  short  a 
period.  In  one  respect,  it  is  true,  the 
Persians  held  an  unusually  favorable 
position.  They  became  masters  of  the 
surrounding  world  almost  in  their  infan¬ 
cy.  The  world  with  all  its  wealth  was 
at  their  feet ;  but  then  this  triumph  was 
achieved  only  by  the  absorption  of  the 
whole  energies  of  the  nation  in  continu¬ 
ous  war.  Hevolts  against  their  jiowcr 
w  ere  ceaseless,  and  the  energy  of  the 
Persians  at  home  was  weakened  by  the 
large  garrisons  which  they  had  to  main¬ 
tain  abroad.  Engaged  in  maintaining 
the  empire,  it  W'as  natural  that  the  Per¬ 
sians  sliould  profit  by  foreign  industry 
and  excellence  in  the  arts  rather  than 
develop  these  for  themselves.  During 
the  brief  heyday  of  their  power,  they 
received  the  tribute  of  the  world;  but 
even  this  wealth,  w  hich,  if  their  empire 
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liad  bfon  consoliduteH,  would  have  given 
them  the  ease  and  opulence  so  favorable 
to  progrt'ss  in  the  arts,  was  chietiy  spent 
in  armaments.  They  had  no  time  to  ilo 
more  than  hurriedly  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
the  industrial  genius  of  other  nations, 
without  imitating  and  rivalling  it.  They 
h.ad  no  literature,  save  the  royal  records 
(the  Hook  of  Kings)  and  their  religious 
liymiis — which  appear  to  have  been  rude 
com|)ositions  resembling  the  earlier 
hymns  in  the  Indian  Vedas,  and  doubt¬ 
less  songs  sung  or  recited  at  bampiets 
in  honor  of  the  king  and  his  ancestors. 
The  I’ersians  were  a  lordly  j)eople,  domi¬ 
nating  the  world  by  force  of  arms  (in 
this  resembling  the  Turks  in  modern 
times,  only  the  Ottoman  rule  has  lasted 
thrice  as  long  as  theirs) ;  ami  their  intel¬ 
lectual  development  reached  a  high 
point  only  in  war,  polity,  and  architec¬ 
ture. 

We  have  already  spoken  briefly  of  the 
excellence  of  their  military  organization, 
aiid  of  the  administrative  system  by 
which  they  maintained  their  empire.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  their  architecture,  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  judged  after  the  decay  of  forty 
centuries,  and  the  barbarous  havoc  made 
by  the  great  Greek  who  overthrew  their 
empire. 

liy  far  the  grandest  of  those  works  is 
the  cluster  of  palaces  and  other  royal 
ediflees  upon  the  great  platform  at  l*er- 
sepolis.  At  the  foot  of  a  high  and  rocky 
range  of  hills  a<ljoining  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city,  a  vast  platform  of  solid 
stonework  projects  into  the  now  desert 
plain  of  Merdasht.  From  the  bank  of 
the  old  canal  which  led  the  fertilizing 
w.aters  of  the  I’ulwar  .along  the  outer 
edge  of  the  [)lain,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
we  may  view  the  remains  of  this  truly 
regal  structure.  From  the  rocky  hills 
behind,  the  platform  projects  nearly  :t()(> 
yards  into  the  plain,  and  stretches  out 
in  front  to  a  breadth  of  nearly  a  third  of 
a  mile  (upwards  of  600  yards).  The 
boundary-wall  of  the  platform — built  of 
vast  smooth-faced  blocks  of  stone,  some 
of  which  are  no  less  than  50  feet  long  by 
nearly  10  in  breadth — rises  per]>en(licu- 
larly  from  the  plain.  For  more  than 
half  its  length,  this  boundary-wall  or 
front  of  the  platform  rises  45  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain  ;  and  upojj  this 
central  portion  of  the  platform,  a  cluster 


of  royal  edifices  is  seen  in  ruins,  each  of 
which  is  built  upon  a  platform  of  its 
own,  rising  from  10  to  14  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  grand  central  platform. 
On  either  side  of  this  central  portion  the 
platform  sinks  to  a  lower  level, — the 
northern  part  being  only  ;I5  feet  .above 
the  jilain,  and  the  southern  .about  23 
feet.  On  the  southern  portion  of  the 
platform,  which  is  by  far  the  narrowest 
as  well  as  the  lowest,  no  edifices  of  any 
kind  were  built.  The  northern  portion 
contained  the  grand  stairca.se,  by  which 
alone  there  W'as  access  to  the  platform 
from  the  plain,  and  a  grand  gateway  of 
approach  to. the  clu.ster  of  palaces  and 
state  eilifices  which  stood  on  the  loftier 
central  portion.  The  staircase  leading 
fnun  the  plain  to  the  platform  is,  even 
in  its  ruins,  a  magnificent  structure,  the 
noblest  of  its  kind  in  the  w»»rld ;  ten 
horsemen  may'  with  ease  ride  abreast  up 
its  broad  and  low  steps.  On  the  plat¬ 
form  above  are  the  ruins  of  a  forest 
of  magnificent  pillars,  and  .some  gate¬ 
ways,  the  remains  of  the  royal  edifices 
de.stroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Ascending  the  magnificent  .staircase, 
a  grand  gateway’,  with  jnllars  ancl 
human-headed  bulls,  rises  before  us — the 
ancient  guard-house  and  hall  of  appro.aeh 
to  the  Persian  palaces.  Pa.ssing  tlirough 
it,  we  see  at  the  distance  of  150  yards  a 
double  flight  of  8tej)S,  ten  feet  in  height, 
lejiding  u}»  to  the  central  portion  of  the 
platform,  which  on  this  side  is  entirely 
covered  by  the  remains  of  the  Ghel- 
3Iin.ar,  the  pillared  audience  hall  of 
Xerxes  ;  while  beyond  this  great  edifice 
stand  the  pal.aces  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and 
Ochus,  .ami  the  mound  of  some  central 
structure  the  original  structure  of  which 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Of  the 
audience  hall  of  Xerxe.s,  only  a  few  pil¬ 
lars  remain  entire,  but  they  are  une- 
4{u:illed  of  their  kind  in  the  world, — 
being  upwards  of  60  feet  high,  fluted, 
ami  adorned  with  a  deeper  and  more 
elaborate  capital  than  is  el.sewhere  to  be 
met  with.  Originally  this  structure  was 
a  large  quadrangle,  formed  by  thirty-six 
lofty  pillars,  arranged  in  six  rows  ;  w’ith, 
on  three  of  its  sides,  iinte-rooms  (so  to 
c.all  them),  each  constituted  by  twelve 
pillars  arranged  in  two  rows.  No  wall 
enclosed  this  pillared  structure,  no  solid 
roof  overspread  it :  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  beautiful  suiumer-liall  of  audience. 
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surrounded  in  part  or  entirely  with  cost¬ 
ly  curtains,  and  wlien  necessary  screened 
overliead  by  rich  awnir)gs.  The  adjoin¬ 
ing  palaces  consisted  of  a  central  pillared 
hall,  roofed  over,  and  surrounded  with  a 
series  of  apartments  for  the  use  of  the 
king;  while  the  seraglio,  or  “  house  for 
the  women,”  formetl  a  building  by  itself. 
One  other  great  edifice  on  the  platform 
remain.s  to  be  noticed.  llehind  the 
)>alaces  and  the  hall  of  Xer.xes,  at  the 
distance  of  400  feet  from  the  plain,  the 
]>latform  sinks  to  a  somewhat  lower 
level;  .and  in  the  centre  of  a  wi<le  e.x- 
]>anse,  between  the  palaces  and  the  hills, 
stand  the  remains  of  tho  hall  of  100 
columns, — a  State  building  similar  in 
kind  to  the  audience  hall  of  Xer.xes,  and 
containing  a  much  larger  hall  of  royal 
reception,  but  with  jtillars  of  infeiior 
height  and  beauty,  and  without  any 
pillared  ante-rooms. 

This  cluster  of  roy.al  edifices,  concen¬ 
trating  the  architectural  glory  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  kings,  was  of  course  the  woik  of  suc¬ 
cessive  reigns,  each  monarch  a«hling  a 
palace  or  state  edifice.  Indeed  it  seems 
to  us  probable  that  the  platform  itself 
was  built  only  by  degrees.  At  its  com¬ 
mencement,  a  spur  of  the  rocky  hills  w.as 
levelled,  and  faced  or  paved  with  stone; 
possibly  C\vrus  or  Cambyses  began  the 
work,  and  formed  the  lower  back-part  of 
the  platform,  building  thereon  the  Hall 
of  a  Hundred  Columns,  and  some  early 
buildings  of  which  oidy  mere  traces  now 
exist.  Darius  may  h.ate  completed 
the  idatform,  building  it  out  into  the 
plain  entirely  of  stonework,  and  erect- 
ting  his  palace  on  its  outer  edge  ;  while 
Xerxes  erected  the  iu»blest  of  the  cflifices 
upon  it,  perfecting  the  royal  buildings, 
and  leaving  little  to  be  done  by  any  of 
his  successors.  It  was  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  cluster  of  royal  buildings  whicli  has 
ever  been  erected,  far  surj»as'ing  in  gran¬ 
deur  an<i  ertect  even  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Louvre.  “  Tliese  great  pill.-ired  halls, 
which  constitute  the  glory  of  Aryan 
architecture,”  says  Professor  Kawlin- 
Bon,  “even  in  their  ruins  jtrovoke  tlie 
wonder  and  admiration  of  modern  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  familiar  with  all  the  triumphs 
of  Western  art,  with  Grecian  temjtles, 
Homan  baths  and  amphitlicatres,  Turk¬ 
ish  mosques,  and  Christian  cathedrals.” 

The  Persians  borrowed  the  idea  of 
their  palatial  platforms  from 'the  Assyri- 
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ans,  though,  instead  of  perishable  brick, 
they  constructed  them  of  sofnl  stone ; 
they  likewise  borrowed  the  symbolic 
figures  of  the  human-headed  bulls  which 
faced  their  royal  propyhea.  In  all  other 
respects  their  architecture  was  original, 
quite  different  from  that  of  their  Semitic 
neighbors  in  the  .adjoining  valley.  The 
grand  feature  of  Persian  architecture 
was  the  pillar.  In  Assyria  the  pillar 
formed  no  part  of  the  external  structure  : 
pillars  were  simply  used  as  internal  suj)- 
j»orts  to  the  roof,  and  assumed  no  form 
of  grandeur.  In  some  of  the  palaces  of 
Persepolis,  the  pillars  .appear  to  h.ave 
been  oidy  of  wood,  .as  in  Assyri.a, 
although  in  these  cases  they  were  plated 
with  gold  or  sih’er.  Hut  in  the  gre.at 
audience  halls,  and  in  some  other  of  the 
edifices  on  the  Persepolilan  j>latform,  the 
pillars  were  magnificent  shafts  of  stone, 
of  unrivalled  height  and  excpiisite  shape, 
rising  from  gr.aceful  bases  into  lofty  fluted 
columns,  surmounted  with  elaborate  and 
picturesque  capitals.  'Ihe  bases  were 
Itell-shaped,  ornamented  with  a  double 
or  triple  row  of  pendent  lotus-le.ave.s,  so 
gr.aceful  and  rare  in  their  forms,  that 
“  they  .attract  the  admiration  of  all  behold¬ 
ers.”  From  these  bell-shaped  bases  rise 
the  columns,  tajH*ring  gently  as  they 
ascend,  and  beautifully  rtute<l  along  their 
entire  length.  And  on  the  summit  is  an 
elaborate  and  original  capital  composed 
of  three  distinct  parts, — first,  a  lotus-bud, 
with  pendent  leaves  ;  then  volutes  like 
those  of  the  Ionic  order,  but  pl.aced  one 
above  the  other,  instead  of  horizont.ally 
as  in  (ireece;  and,  crowning  all,  two 
half-bulls,  or  h.alf-griftins,  joined  at  the 
back,  with  their  he.ads  projecting  over 
the  pillar. 

Tile  Persian  empire  was  so  brief  that 
it  jiassed  away  like  the  fabric  of  a  dream. 
The  very  site  of  royal  Perseiiolis  slipped 
from  the  world’s  memory  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  that  of  ruined  Nineveh  or 
buried  Pompeii.  Chardin,  when  travel¬ 
ling  in  Persia  two  centuries  ago,  was 
astonished  by  the  sight  of  a  group  of 
m.agniticent  jiillars  (the  remains  of  the 
Chel-Min.ar)  rising  in  the  solitude  on  the 
edge  of  the  saiuly  desert  plain  of  Mer- 
dasht ;  and  the  only  account  of  them  he 
could  get  from  the  wandering  tribes  of 
the  neighborhood  was  that  they  were 
“the  work  of  the  genii.”  Thus  the 
grandest  and  special  feature  of  I’ersiaii 
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architecture  w.as  also  th.at  which  sur-  show  to  the  world  how  barbarous  was 
vived  the  longest.  It  was  its  noble  pil-  the  sudden  frenzy  of  the  Greek  con- 
lars  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  lo.st  Per-  queror  who  consigned  to  the  flames  the 
sepolis ;  and  to  this  day,  by  their  beauty  truly  regal  edifices  of  which  these  pillars 
and  magTiiticence,  these  solitary  columns  are  now  almost  the  sole  remains. 
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Ip  an  astronomer  ujion  some  distant 
planet  has  ever  thought  the  tiny  orb  we 
inhabit  worthy  of  telescojuc  study,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  snowy  re¬ 
gions  which  surround  the  arctic  and  ant¬ 
arctic  jmles  must  have  attracted  a  large 
share  of  his  attention.  Waxing  and 
waning  Avith  the  passing  seasons,  those 
two  white  patches  afl*ord  significant  in¬ 
telligence  respecting  the  circumst.ances 
of  our  planet’s  constitution.  They  mark 
the  direction  of  the  imaginary  axial  line 
upon  which  the  j)lanet  rotates;  so  th.at 
Ave  can  imagine  how  an  astronomer  on 
Mars  or  Venus  AA’ould  judge  from  their 
position  hoAv  it  fares  Avith  terrestrial  crea¬ 
tures.  'I'liere  may,  indeed,  be  Martial 
WheAvells  Avho  laugh  to  scorn  the  notion 
that  a  globe  so  inconveniently  circum¬ 
stanced  as  ours  c.an  be  inh;d)ited,  and 
are  ready  to  show  that  if  there  Avere  Ha’- 
ing  beings  here  they  must  be  qtiickly  de¬ 
stroyed  i)y  excessive  heat.  On  the  other 
band,  there  are  doubtless  scejitics  on  Ve¬ 
nus  also  who  smile  at  the  vanity  of  tho.se 
who  can  conceive  a  frozen  Avorld,  such 
as  this  outer  planet  must  be,  to  be  irdiab- 
ited  by  any  sort  of  living  creature.  I>ut 
we  doubt  not  that  the  more  adv.anced 
thinkers  both  in  Mars  and  Venus  are 
ready  to  admit  that,  though  Ave  must 
necessarily  be  far  inferior  beings  to  them¬ 
selves,  Ave  yet  manage  to  “  live  aixl  move 
and  have  onr  being”  on  this  ill  condi¬ 
tioned  globe  of  ours.  Ami  those,  observ'- 
ing  the  earth’s  polar  snoAA’-caps,  must  be 
led  to  several  important  conclusions  re¬ 
specting  physical  relations  hero. 

It  is,  indeed,  rather  a  singular  fact  to 
contemplate  that  ex-terrestrial  observers, 
such  as  these,  may  know  much  more  than 
we  ourselves  do  respecting  those  myste¬ 
rious  regions  which  lie  close  around  the 
two  poles.  Their  eyes  may  have  rested 
on  spots  which  all  our  endeavors  have 
failed  in  enabling  us  to  reach.  Whether, 
as  some  have  thought,  the  arctic  pole  is 
in  summer  surrounded  by  a  wide  and 
New  Series. — Vol.  X.,  No.  2. 


tide-swayed  ocean  ;  Avhether  there  lies 
around  the  antarctic  pole  a  Avide  conti¬ 
nent,  bespread  with  volcanic  mountains 
larger  and  more  energetic  than  the  two 
burning  cones  which  Hoss  found  on  the 
outskirts  of  this  desolate  region ;  or 
whether  the  habitudes  prevailing  near 
either  pole  are  wholly  different  from 
those  suggested  by  geograjdiers  and  voy¬ 
agers, — such  (piestions  as  these  might 
possibly  be  resolved  at  once,  could  our 
astronomers  take  their  stand  on  some 
neighboring  planet,  and  direct  the  search¬ 
ing  ])OAver  of  their  telescopes  upon  this 
terrestrial  orb.  For  this  is  one  of  those 
cases  referre<l  to  by  Humboldt,  Avhen  he 
said  that  there  are  circumstances  under 
Avhich  man  is  able  to  learn  more  respect¬ 
ing  objects  millions  of  miles  away  from 
him  than  respecting  the  very  globe  which 
he  inhabits. 

If  Ave  take  a  terrestri.al  globe,  and  eJe- 
amine  the  actual  region  near  the  North 
Pole  which  has  as  yet  remained  unvisited 
by  man,  it  will  be  found  to  be  far  smaller 
than  most  people  are  in  the  habit  of  im¬ 
agining.  In  nearly  all  maps  the  require¬ 
ments  of  charting  result  in  a  considerable 
exaggeration  of  the  polar  regions.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  ordimiry  “  maps  of  the 
two  hemispheres”  Avhich  are  to  be  found 
in  all  atl.ases.  And  it  is,  of  course,  the 
case  to  a  much  more  remarkable  extent 
in  what  is  termed  Mercator’s  projection. 
In  a  Mercator’s  chart  we  see  (ireenland, 
for  example,  ex.aggerated  into  a  conti¬ 
nent  fully  as  large  as  South  America,  or 
to  seven  or  eight  times  its  real  dimen¬ 
sions. 

There  are  three  principal  directions  in 
which  exjdorers  have  attempted  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  North  Pole.  The  first  is  that 
by  Avay  of  the  sea  Avhich  lies  between 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen.  We  include 
under  this  head  Sir  Edward  Parry’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  the  pole  by  crossing, the 
ice-fields  Avhich  lie  to  the  north  of  Spitz¬ 
bergen.  The  second  is  that  by  Avay  of 
13 
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the  straits  which  lie  to  tlie  west  of  Green¬ 
land.  The  third  is  that  pursued  by  Hus- 
sLin  explorers  who  have  attemjUed  to 
cross  the  f?ozen  seas  which  surround  the 
northern  shores  of  Siberia. 

In  considering  the  limits  of  the  un¬ 
known  north-polar  regions,  we  shall  also 
have  to  take  into  account  the  voyages 
which  have  been  ni.ade  around  the  north¬ 
ern  shores  of  the  American  continent  in 
the  search  for  a  “  north-western  pas.sage.” 
The  explorers  who  set  out  upon  this 
search  found  themselves  gradually  forced 
to  seek  higher  and  higher  latitudes  if 
they  would  find  a  xvay  round  the  com- 
dicated  barriers  j»resented  by  the  ice- 
jound  straits  and  islands  which  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  American  continent.  And 
it  m.ay  be  noticed  in  j>assing,  as  a  remark- 
able.and  unforeseen  eireumstance,  that  the 
further  north  the  voyagers  went  the  less 
severe  was  the  cold  they  had  to  en¬ 
counter.  We  shall  see  that  this  circum¬ 
stance  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
considerations  we  shall  presently  have 
to  deal  with. 

One  other  circumstance  respecting  the 
search  for  the  north-M'est  passage,  though 
not  connected  very  closely  with  our  sub¬ 
ject,  is  so  singular  and  so  little  known 
that  we  feel  tempted  to  make  mention 
of  it  at  this  point.  The  notion  with 
which  the  seekers  after  a  north-Mest 
pass;ige  set  out  was  simj)ly  this,  that  the 
ciisiest  w.ay  of  reaching  China  and  the 
East  Indies  was  to  pursue  a  course  re¬ 
sembling  as  nearly  as  possible  that  on 
which  Columbus  had  set  out, — if  only  it 
should  appear  that  no  impassable  barri¬ 
ers  rendered  such  a  course  imj)racticable. 
They  (juickly  found  that  the  American 
rontinents  jtresent  an  unbroken  line  of 
land  from  high  northern  latitudes  fitr 
away  towards  the  antarctic  seas.  But  it 
is  a  circumstance  worth  noticing,  that  if 
the  American  continents  had  no  exist¬ 
ence,  the  direct  westerly  course  pursued 
by  Columbus  was  not  only  not  the  near¬ 
est  way  to  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
but  was  one  of  the  longest  routes  which 
could  have  possibly  been  selected.  Sur¬ 
prising  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  a 
voyager  from  Spain  for  China  and  the 
Ea.-it  Indies  ought,  if  he  sought  the  abso¬ 
lutely  shortest  path,  to  set  out  on  an 
almost  direct  northerly  route!  He 
wouhl  p.ass  close  by  Ireland  and  Iceland, 
and  so,  near  the  North  Pole,  and  onwards 


into  the  P.acific.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
great  circle-route,  and  if  it  were  only  a 
practicable  one,  wouhl  shorten  the  course 
to  China  by  many  hundreds  of  miles. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  information  which  arctic 
voyagers  have  brought  us  conceining  the 
north  polar  regions. 

The  most  laborious  researches  in  arctic 
seas  are  those  which  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  searchers  after  a  north  west 
]»assage.  We  will  therefore  first  consider 
the  limits  of  the  unknown  region  in  this 
direction.  Afterwards  we  can  examine 
the  results  of  those  voyages  which  have 
been  undertaken  with  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  along 
the  three  principal  routes  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

If  we  examine  a  map  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  constructed  in  recent  times,  we  shall 
find  that  between  (-reenland  and  Canada 
an  immense  extent  of  coast  line  has  been 
charted.  A  vast  archipelago  covers  this 
part  of  the  northern  world.  Or  if  the 
strangely  cornjdicated  coast-lines  which 
have  been  laid  down  really  belong  to  but 
a  small  number  of  islands,  the  figures  of 
these  must  be  of  the  most  fantastic  kind. 
Towards  the  north-west,  however,  we 
find  sever.al  islands  whose  outlines  have 
been  entirely  ascertained.  Thus  we  have 
in  succession  North  Devon  Island,  ('orn- 
wallis  Island,  Melville  Islaml,  and  Port 
Patrick  Island,  all  lying  north  of  the 
seventy-fifth  parallel  oflatitmie.  But  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  these  islamls  limit 
the  extent  of  our  seamen’s  rese.arches  in 
this  direction.  Far  to  the  north w.ard  of 
Wellington  ('hannel,  C'aptain  de  Haven 
saw,  in  1852,  the  signs  of  an  open  sea, 
— in  other  words,  he  .saw,  beyond  the  ice¬ 
fields,  what  arctic  seamen  call  a  “  water- 
sky.”  In  1855  Captain  Penny  sailed  upon 
this  open  sea ;  but  how  fiir  it  extends 
towards  the  North  Pole  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  north¬ 
west  passage  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
reality,  by  means  of  voyages  from  the 
Pacific  as  well  as  from  the  Altantic.  No 
arctic  voyager  has  yet  succeetled  in  ji.ass- 
ing  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  Nor 
is  it  likely  now'  that  any  voyager  will 
]»ursue  his  way  along  a  path  so  beset  by 
dangers  as  that  which  is  called  the  north¬ 
west  passage.  Long  before  the  juoblem 
had  been  solved,  it  had  become  well 
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known  th.it  no  ]>rofit  could  be  c.v|tectc(l 
to  accrue  to  trade  from  the  discovery  of 
a  jtassatre  along  the  jterilous  straits  and 
the  ice-encuinbered  seas  whicli  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  American  continent.  Hut 
Sir  Kdward  l*arrv  having  traced  out  a 
j)assage  as  faras  Atelville  Island,  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  tlie  bold  spirit  of  our  arctic  ex- 
j)lorers  th.at  it  might  be  possible,  by 
sailing  througli  Ilehring’s  Straits,  to 
trace  out  a  connection  between  the  arctic 
seas  on  that  side  .and  the  regions  reached 
by  Tarry.  Accordingly  .M^Olure,  in  18.50, 
saile«l  in  the  “  Investigator,’’  and  jiassing 
eastward,  after  traversing  Ilehring's 
Straits,  reached  liariug’s  band, and  eveiit- 
ii.ally  hlentiKed  this  land  as  a  portion 
of  Hanks’s  Land,  seen  by  Tarry  to  the 
southward  of  Melville  Island. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  unexplorol 
j>arts  of  the  arctic  regions  are  limited  in 
this  direction  by  suHiciently  high  lati¬ 
tudes. 

Turn  we  next  to  the  explorations 
which  Hussian  voyagers  h.ave  made  to 
the  northward  of  Siberia.  It  must  be 
noticeil,  in  the  tirst  place,  that  the  coast 
of  Siberia  runs  mucli  farther  northward 
than  that  of  the  Amei*ican  continent. 
So  that  on  this  side,  iudeiKUidently  of 
sea  explorations,  the  unknown  arctic 
regions  are  limited  within  very  high 
latitudes.  Hut  attempts  have  been 
ma<le  to  push  much  further  north  from 
these  shores.  In  every  case,  however, 
the  voyagers  have  found  that  the  ice 
liehls,  over  whicli  they  hoped  to  make 
their  way,  have  become  gradually  le^s 
and  less  (inn,  until  at  length  no  doubt 
couhl  remain  that  there  lay  an  open  sea 
beyoml  them.  How  far  that  sea  may 
extend  is  a  part  of  the  secret  of  the 
North  Hole;  but  we  may  assume  that  it 
is  no  narrow  sea,  since  otherwise  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ice-fields 
which  surround  the  shores  of  northern 
Siberia  would  extend  unbroken  to  the 
further  shores  of  what  we  should  thus 
have  to  recognize  as  a  strait.  The 
thinuing-off  of  these  ice-fields,  ob¬ 
served  by  Harou  Wrangle  and  his 
companifius,  atl’orils,  indeed,  most 
remarkable  and  significant  testimony 
res|)ecting  the  nature  of  the  sea  which 
lies  beyond.  This  we  shall  presently 
have  to  exhibit  more  at  length  ;  in  the 
meantime  we  need  only  remark  that 
scarcely  any  doubt  can  exist  that  the  sea 


thus  discovered  extends  northward  to  .at 
least  the  eightieth  p.irallel  of  latitude. 

We  m.ay  say,  then,  that  from  Welling¬ 
ton  Channel  northward  of  the  American 
continent,  right  round  towards  the  west, 
up  to  the  neighborhood  of  Spitzbergeu, 
very  little  doubt  exists  as  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  arctic  regions,  save 
only  as  respects  those  unexjdored  parts 
which  lie  within  ten  or  twelve  degrees 
of  the  North  Tole.  The  reader  will  see 
presently  why  we  are  so  careful  to  ex- 
liibit  the  limited  extent  of  the  unexplored 
arctic  regions  in  this  direction.  The 
guess  we  shall  form  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  north-polar  secret  will  depend 
.almost  entirely  on  this  consideration. 

We  turn  now  to  those  two  paths  along 
which  arctic  exploration,  properly  so 
termed,  has  been  most  successfully 
pursued. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  expeditions  of  Drs. 
Kane  and  Hayes  that  we  owe  the  impor¬ 
tant  knowledge  we  have  respecting  the 
northerly  portions  of  the  straits  which 
lie  to  the  west  of  Creenland.  Each  of 
these  explorers  sticceeded  in  reaching 
the  shores  of  an  open  sea  lying  to  the 
north-e.ast  of  Kennedy  Channel,  the  ex¬ 
treme  northerly  limit  of  tho>e  str.aits. 
Hayes,  who  ha<l  accompanied  Kane  in 
the  voyage  of  1854-5,  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  .somewh.at  higher  latitmle  in 
sledges  drawn  by  Kstpiimaiix  dogs. 
Hut  both  expeditions  agree  in  showing 
that  the  shores  of  (ireenland  treml  off 
suddenly  towards  the  east  at  a  point 
within  some  nine  degrees  of  the  North 
Tole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  opjtosite  shore  of  Kennedy 
Channel  was  found  to  extend  north¬ 
wards  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Witliin  the  angle  thus  formed  there  was 
an  open  sea  “rolling,”  says  Ca|itaiu 
Maury,  “  with  the  swell  of  a  boundless 
ocean.” 

Hut  a  circumstance  w.as  noticed  re¬ 
specting  this  sea  which  was  very  signifi- 
cant.  The  tides  ebl)ed  and  flowed  in  it. 
Only  one  fact  we  know'  of^ — a  fact  to  be 
presently  discussed, — throws  so  much 
light  on  the  question  we  are  considering 
as  this  circumstance  does.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  a  little  whence  these  tid.al  waves  can 
have  come. 

The  narrow  straits  betw'een  Greenland 
on  the  one  side,  and  Ellesmere  Laud 
and  Grinnell  Land  on  the  other,  are 
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completely  ice-bound.  We  cannot  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  tidal  wave  could  have 
fuiind  its  way  beneath  such  a  barrier  as 
this.  “  I  apprehend,”  says  Captain 

aury,  “that  the  tidal  wave  from  the 
Atlantic  can  no  more  j)a88  under  this  icy 
barrier  to  be  pro^)agated  in  the  seas  be¬ 
yond,  than  the  vibrations  of  a  musical 
strimjc  can  jtass  with  its  notes  a  fret  on 
which  the  musician  has  place<l  his  finger.” 

Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  the  tidal 
waves  were  formed  in  the  very  sea  in 
which  they  were  seen  by  Kane  ami 
Hayes?  This  is  Captain  ^laury’s  opin¬ 
ion  : — “  These  tides,”  says  he,  “  must 
have  been  boiai  in  that  cold  sea,  having 
their  cradle  about  the  Xorth  Pole.”  l  Jut 
no  one  who  has  studied  the  theory  of 
the  tides  can  accept  this  o)>inion  for  a 
moment.  Ev'ery  con.sideration  on  which 
that  theory  is  founded  is  oj»posed  to  the 
assumption  that  the  moon  could  by  any 
possibility  raise  tides  in  an  arctic  basin 
of  limite<l  extent. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  examine 
at  length  the  juinciple  on  which  the 
formation  of  tides  depends.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  remark 
that  it  is  not  to  the  mere  strength  of  the 
moon’s  “pull”  upon  the  waters  of  any 
ocean  that  the  tidal  wave  owes  its  origin, 
but  to  the  difterence  of  the  forces  by 
which  the  various  parts  of  that  ocean 
are  .attracted.  The  whole  of  an  ocean 
cannot  be  raised  at  once  by  the  moon, 
but  if  one  part  is  attracted  more  than 
another  a  wave  is  formed.  That  this 
may  happen  the  ocean  must  be  one  of 
Avide  extent.  In  the  vast  seas  which 
surround  the  Southern  Pole  there  is 
room  for  an  immensely  powerful  “  <lrag,” 
so  to  speak;  for  always  there  will  be 
one  part  of  these  seas  much  nearer  to 
the  moon  than  the  rest,  and  so  there  will 
>»e  an  appreciable  ditterence  of  pull  upon 
that  part. 

The  reader  will  now'  see  why  we  have 
been  so  cai-eful  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
the  snpposefl  north-polar  ocean,  in  which, 
according  to  Captain  Maury,  tidal  waves 
are  generated.  To  riccord  with  his  views 
this  ocean  must  be  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  impassable  barriers  either  of  land  or 
ice.  These  barriers,  then,  must  lie  to  the 
north waid  of  the  regions  yet  explored, 
for  there  is  open  sea  communicating  with 
the  Pacific  all  round  the  north  of  Asia 
and  America.  It  only  requires  u  moment’s 


inspection  of  a  terrestrial  gktble  to  see 
how  sm.all  a  sp.ace  is  thus  leh  for  Caj)tain 
Maury’s  land-locked  ocean.  We  have 
purposely  left  out  of  consideration,  as  yet, 
the  a<lvances  made  by  arctic  voyagers  in 
the  direction  of  the  sea  which  lies  between 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  on  this  side  the  imagi¬ 
nary  laml-locked  ocean  must  be  more 
limited  than  towards  the  shores  of  Asia 
or  America.  As  it  is,  however,  it  remains 
clear  that  if  there  were  any  ocean  com¬ 
municating  with  the  spot  reached  by  Dr. 
K.ane,  but  separated  from  all  communic.i- 
tion, — by  open  water, — either  with  the 
Atlantic  or  with  the  Pacific,  that  ocean 
would  be  so  limited  in  extent  that  the 
moon’s  attraction  could  exert  no  more 
ellective  influence  upon  its  waters  than 
u|»on  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
— where,  as  we  know,  no  tides  are  gene¬ 
rated.  This,  then,  would  be  a  titleless 
ocean,  and  w'e  must  look  elsewhere  for 
.an  explanation  of  the  tidal  waves  seen 
by  Dr.  Kane. 

We  thus  seem  to  have  prirna  facie 
evidence  that  the  sea  reached  by  Kane 
communicates  either  with  the  Pacific  or 
w  ith  the  Atlantic,  or — which  is  the  most 
probable  view — with  both  those  oceans. 
When  we  consider  the  voyages  which 
have  been  m.ade  towards  the  North  Pole 
along  the  northerly  ]»rolongation  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  we  find  very  strong  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  the  view  that  there  is 
open-water  communication  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  not  only  with  the  spot  reached  by 
Kane,  but  with  a  region  very  much  near¬ 
er  to  the  North  Pole. 

So  lar  back  as  1007  Hudson  h.ad  pene¬ 
trated  within  eight  and  a  half  degrees 
(or  about  GOO  miles)  of  the  North  Pole 
on  this  route.  When  w'e  consider  the 
clumsy  build  and  the  poor  sailing  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  ships  of  Hudson’s  d.ay,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  so  successl'ul  a  jour¬ 
ney  marks  this  route  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  ever  tried.  Hudson  was  not 
turned  back  by  impassable  barriers  of 
land  or  ice,  but  by  the  serious  dangers 
to  which  the  fioating  masses  of  ice  ami 
the  gradually  thickening  ice-fields  expos¬ 
ed  his  weak  and  ill-manned  vessel.  Since 
his  time,  others  have  sailed  upon  the 
same  track,  and  hitherto  with  no  better 
success.  It  has  been  reserved  to  the 
Swedish  expedition  of  last  year  to  gain 
the  highest  latitudes  ever  reached  in  a 
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gliip  in  tins  diroctinn.  llie  stoaniship 
“Sofia,”  ill  wliich  this  successful  voyage 
-was  made,  was  strongly  built  of  Swedish 
iron,  and  originally  intended  for  winter 
voyages  in  the  Baltic.  Owing  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  delays,  it  was  not  until  September 
Kith  that  tile  “Sofia”  reached  the  most 
northerly  part  of  her  journey.  This  was 
a  point  some  fitleen  miles  nearer  the 
North  Pole  than  Hudson  had  reached. 
To  the  north  there  still  lay  broken  ice, 
but  jiackcil  so  thickly  that  not  even  a 
boat  could  pass  through  it.  So  late  in 
the  season  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to 
wait  for  a  change  of  weather,  and  a 
couse<jucnt  breaking  up  of  the  ice.  Al¬ 
ready  the  temperature  had  sunk  si.xteen 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  and 
the  enterprising  voyagers  had  no  choice 
but  to  return.  They  made,  indeed,  ano¬ 
ther  push  for  the  north  a  fortnight  later, 
but  only  to  meet  with  a  fresh  repulse. 
An  ice-block  with  which  they  came  into 
collision  opened  a  large  leak  in  the  ves¬ 
sel's  side;  and  when  aftwr  great  exertions 
they  reached  the  laml,  the  water  already 
stood  two  feet  over  the  cahin  floor.  In 
tin*  course  of  these  attempts  the  depths 
of  the  Atlantic  were  sounded;  ami  two 
int  ere'-ting  facts  were  revealed.  The  first 
Mas  that  the  Island  of  Si»itzbergen  is 
connected  with  Scandinavia  by  a  sub¬ 
marine  bank  ;  the  second  Mas  the  cir- 
cnmsfance  that  to  the  north  and  Mcst  of 
Spitzbergen  the  Atlantic  is  more  than 
two  miles  deep ! 

We  come  now  to  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  yet  afforded  of  the  extension 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  toMardsthe  imme- 
«liate  neighborhood  of  the  North  Pole. 
Singnlarly  enough  this  evidence  is  asso- 
<“iati‘d  not  with  a  sea-voy.age,  nor  with 
a  voyage  across  ice  to  the  borders  of 
some  northern  sea,  but  with  a  journey 
during  M'hich  the  voyagers  M'ere  through¬ 
out  surrounded  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  by  apjtarently  fixed  ice-fields. 

In  1827  Sir  E<lward  Parry  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  English  (  Jovernment  to 
attemjg  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  A 
large  leM’ard  Avas  promised  in  case  he 
succeeded,  or  even  if  he  could  get  M  ithiii 
five  degrees  of  the  North  Pole.  The 
]dan  M-hich  he  adopted  seemed  promising. 
Starting  from  a  ])ort  in  Spitzbergen,  he 
jo'oposcd  to  travel  as  far  northwarcl  as 
possible  in  sea-boats,  and  then,  landing 
upon  the  ice,  to  prosecute  his  voyage  by 


means  of  sledges.  Few  narratives  of 
arctic  tnivel  are  more  interesting  than 
that  which  Parry  has  left  of  this  famous 
“  boat-and-sledge  ”  exjiedition.  The  voy¬ 
agers  M'ere  terribly  harassed  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  way ;  and,  .after  a  time, 
that  most  trying  of  all  arctic  ex|iericnces, 
the  bitterly  cold  Avind  Avhich  comes  from 
out  the  dreadful  north,  w.as  added  to 
their  trials.  Yet  still  they  plodded  stea¬ 
dily  ouAvards,  tracking  their  Avay  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  ice  with  the  confi¬ 
dent  expectation  of  at  least  attaining  to 
the  eighty-fifth  parallel,  if  not  to  the  pole 
itself. 

But  a  most  grievous  disappointment 
Avas  in  store  for  them.  Parry  began  to 
n(»tice  that  the  .astronomical  observation 
by  which  in  favorable  Avealher  he  esti¬ 
mated  the  amount  of  their  northerly  jtro- 
gress,  show  ed  a  want  of  correspondence 
Avith  the  .actual  rate  at  Avhich  they  AAcre 
travelling.  At  first  he  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  was  not  some  mistake; 
but  .at  length  the  unple.asing  conviction 
was  forced  upon  him  that  the  AA'hole  ice¬ 
field  over  Avhich  he  and  his  companions 
had  been  toiling  so  painfully  was  setting 
stead.ily  southwards  before  the  AA’ind. 
Each  day  the  extent  of  this  set  became 
greater  and  greater,  until  at  length  they 
Avere  actually  carried  as  fast  towanls  the 
south  as  they  could  travel  northward. 

Parry  deemed  it  usele.ss  to  continue 
the  struggle.  There  Avere  certainly  two 
chances  in  his  favor.  It  M'as  possible 
that  the  north  wind  might  cease  tobloAV, 
and  it  M'as  also  possible  that  the  limit  of 
the  ice  might  soon  be  reached,  and  th.at 
U|>on  the  open  sea  beyond  his  boats  might 
travel  easily  northw'ard.  But  he  had  to 
consider  the  exhausted  state  of  his  men, 
.ami  the  great  additional  danger  to  Avhich 
they  were  subjected  by  the  movable 
nature  of  the  ice-fields.  If  the  ice  should 
Itreak  up,  orifheaA'v  and  long-continued 
southerly  Avinds  should  blow',  they  might 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  regain  their 
port  of  refuge  in  Sj»itzbergen  before  win¬ 
ter  set  in,  or  their  stores  M'ere  exhausted, 
Bc'ii<les,  there  Avere  no  signs  of  water  in 
the  direction  they  had  been  taking.  The 
Avater-sky  of  arctic  regions  can  be  recog- 
nizeil  by  the  experienced  seamen  long 
before  the  open  sea  itself  is  visible.  On 
every  side,  hoM'ever,  there  Avere  the  signs 
of  Avidely-extended  ice-fields.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  hopeless  to  persevere,  and 
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Parry  decided  on  returning  witli  all  pos- 
silde  s|H*ed  to  the  liaven  of  refuge  j)re- 
pared  for  the  party  in  Spitzhergen.  He 
had  siK'ceeded  in  reaching  the  highest 
northern  latitudes  ever  yet  attained  by 
man. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  however,  is  not  the  high  lati¬ 
tude  which  the  party  attained,  but  the 
strange  circumstanee  which  led  to  their 
discomtiture.  What  opinion  are  we  to 
form  of  an  ocean  at  once  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  float  au  ice-field  which  must 
have  been  thirty  or  forty  thousand  scpiare 
miles  in  extent  ?  Parry  had  travelled  up¬ 
wards  of  thret‘  hundred  miles  across  the 
field,  and  we  may  fairly  8up))ose  that  he 
might  have  travelled  forty  or  fifty  miles 
farther  without  reaching  open  water; 
also  that  the  field  extended  fully  fifty 
miles  on  each  side  of  Parry’s  northerly 
track.  That  the  whole  of  so  emirmous 
a  field  should  have  floated  freely  before 
the  arctic  winds  is  indeed  an  astonishing 
circumstance.  On  every  side  of  this  float¬ 
ing  ice-island  there  must  have  been  seas 
comparatively  free  from  i"e  ;  and  could 
a  stout  ship  have  forced  its  way  through 
these  seas,  the  latitudes  to  which  it  could 
have  reached  would  have  been  far  higher 
than  those  to  which  Parry’s  party  was 
able  to  attain.  For  a  moment’s  consid¬ 
eration  will  show  that  the  part  of  the 
great  ice-field  where  Parry  w.as  compelled 
to  turn  back  must  have  been  floating  in 
far  higher  latitudes  when  he  first  set  out. 
He  reckoned  that  he  had  lost  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  through  the  southerly 
motion  of  the  ice-field,  and  by  just  this 
amount,  of  course,  the  point  he  reached 
had  been  nearer  the  pole.  It  is  not  as¬ 
suming  too  much  to  say  that  a  ship  which 
could  have  forced  its  way  round  the 
great  floating  ice-field  would  certainly 
have  been  able  to  get  within  four  degrees 
of  the  pole.  It  seems  to  us  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  she  would  eveit  have  been  able 
to  sail  upon  open  water  to  and  beyond 
the  pole  itself. 

And  when  we  remember  the  direction 
in  which  Dr.  Kane  saw  an  open  sea, — 
namely,  towards  the  very  region  where 
Parry’s  ice-ship  had  floated  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before, — it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  there  is  open-water  com¬ 
munication  between  the  seas  which  lie  to 
the  north  of  Spitzhergen  and  those  which 
lave  the  north-western  shores  of  Green 


land.  If  this  be  so,  wo  at  once  obtain  an 
explanation  of  the  tidal  waves  which 
Kane  watched  day  after  day  in  1855. 
These  had  lu*  doubt  swejtt  along  the 
valley  of  the  Atlantic,  and  thence  around 
the  northern  coa.st  of  Greenland.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  densely  as  the  ice  may  be 
}>acke<l  at  times  in  the  se.as  by  w  hich  Hud¬ 
son,  Scoresby,  and  other  captains  have 
attempted  to  reach  the  North  Pole, 
the  frozen  masses  must  in  reality  be  float¬ 
ing  freely,  and  there  must  therefin  e  exist 
channels  through  which  an  adventurous 
seaman  miuht  manage  to  penetrate  the 
dangerous  barriers  surrounding  the  polar 
oc(‘an. 

In  such  an  expedition  chance  unfortu¬ 
nately  jilays  a  large  part.  Whalers  te*ll 
us  that  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to 
the  winds  which  may  blow  during  an 
arctic  summer.  The  icebergs  may  be 
crowded  by  easterly  winds  upon  the 
shores  of  Greenland,  orby  westerly  w  inds 
upon  the  shores  ofSpitz.bergen,  or  lastly, 
the  central  passage  may  be  the  mo.st 
encumbered,  thi^ugh  the  cft'ects  of  winds 
blowing  now  from  the  east  and  now  from 
the  west.  Thus  the  arctic  voyager  has 
not  merely  to  take  his  chance  as  to  the 
route  along  which  he  shall  adventure 
northwards,  but  otlen,  after  forcing  his 
way  s>iccessfully  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  he  finds  the  ice-fields  suddenly 
closing  in  upon  him  on  every  side,  and 
threatening  to  crush  his  shij»  into  frag¬ 
ments.  The  irresistible  power  with 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
masses  of  ice  bear  down  upon  the  stout¬ 
est  ship  has  been  evhlenced  again  and 
again;  though,  fortunately,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  haj)pen8  that  some  irregularity 
along  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  closing 
channel  serves  as  a  sort  of  natural  dock, 
within  which  the  vessel  may  remain  in 
comparative  safety  until  a  change  of  wind 
sets  lur  free.  Instances  have  been 
known  in  w  hich  a  ship  has  had  so  narrow 
an  escape  in  this  way,  and  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  an  enormous  pressure,  that 
when  the  channel  has  ojtened  out  again, 
the  impress  of  the  ship’s  side  has  been 
seen  distinctly  m.irked  upon  the  massive 
blocks  of  ice  which  have  pressed  against 
her. 

Xiitwithstandlng  the  dangers  and  difli- 
culties  of  the  attempt,  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  no  material  gains  can  rew  ai  d 
the  explorer,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
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before  many  montlis  arc  passed  the  North 
I’ole  will  have  Vxeen  reached.  Last  year 
two  bold  attempts  were  made,  one  by  the 
Swedes,  :i8  already  mentioned,  the  other 
by  (ierman  men  of  science.  In  each  case 
the  result  was  so  far  successful  as  to  fjivc 
j;ood  promise  for  future  attempts.  This 
year  both  these  nations  will  renew  their 
attack  upon  the  intercstini;  problem. 
The  (icrman  expedition*  will  consist  of 
two  vessels,  the  “  (lerniania  ”  and  the 
“  (ireeidand.”  The  former  is  a  screw- 
steamer  of  126  tons,  and  well  adapted  to 
encounter  the  bullets  of  the  ice-masses 
which  are  borne  upon  the  arctic  seas. 
The  other  is  a  sailing  yacht  of  80  tons, 
and  is  intended  to  act  as  a  transjun  t-ship 
by  means  of  wliich  communication  may 
be  kept  up  with  Euro|)e.  The“  (Jerma- 
nia  ”  will  probably  winter  in  high  north¬ 
ern  latitudes ;  and  we  should  not  be 
much  surprised  if  before  lier  return  she 
should  have  been  earrie<l  to  the  very  pole. 
Nor  can  the  prospects  of  the  Swedish 
expedition  be  considered  less  promising, 
when  we  remember  that  last  year,  though 
hampered  by  the  lateness  of  the  season 
and  other  dithculties,  they  succeedeil  in 
approaching  the  pole  within  a  distance 
only  a  few  miles  greater  than  that  which 
separated  Parry  from  the  pole  in  1829. 

Certainly  England  has  reason  to  lear 
that  before  the  year  1870  lias  closed  she 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  claim  that  her 
flag  has  approached  both  poles  more  near¬ 
ly  than  the  tlag  of  any  other  nation.  There 
are  eoii'iderations  which  m  ike  the  recent 
supineness  of  our  country  in  the  matter 
of  arctic  travel  much  to  be  regretted. 
In  the  winter  of  1874  there  will  occur 
one  of  those  interesting  phenomena  by 
which  Nature  occasionally  teaches  men 
useful  lessons  resjiecling  her  economy. 


We  refer  to  the  transit  of  Venus  on  De¬ 
cember  8th  in  that  year.  One  of  the  most 
effective  modes  of  observing  this  transit 
will  reipiire  that  a  party  of  scientific 
men  should  penetrate  far  within  the 
ri'cesses  of  the  desolate  antarctic  circle. 
Where  are  the  trained  arctic  seamen  to 
be  found  who  will  venture  ujion  this 
service  'i  Most  of  our  noted  arctic  voy¬ 
agers  have  earned  their  rest ;  ami  as 
Commander  Davis  said  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  (ireographical  Society,  those 
who  go  for  the  first  time  into  the  arctic 
or  antarctic  solitudes  are  too  much  tried 
by  the  elfects  of  the  new  experience  to 
be  fit  to  undertake  important  scientific 
labors.  lie  spoke  with  special  reference 
to  the  transit  of  1882,  before  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  which  there  is  fully  time  to  train 
a  new  school  of  arctic  voyagers.  It  is 
just  possible  that  for  the  transit  of  1874 
traine<l  exjilorers  belonging  to  the  old 
school  of  arctic  travel  may  still  be  found. 
Hut  if  not,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  deficiency.  It  has  only  been 
discovered  within  the  last  few  months 
that  journeys  to  the  antarctic  will  be 
required  as  much  for  this  transit  as  for 
the  other.  The  Astronomer  IJoyal  has 
expressed  his  desire  that  the  discovery 
may  be  rendered  .available  by  suitable 
ex})edition8.  “  Every  scries  of  observa¬ 
tions,”  he  remarks,  “  which  can  really 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  imjtortant 
determination  will  be  v.aluable.”  Ihen- 
fore,  for  this  reason  alone,  and  even  if 
the  reputation  of  England  in  the  matter 
of  arctic  travel  were  altogether  worth¬ 
less,  it  would  be  well  that  efforts  should 
<piickly  be  made  to  jirepare  crews  and 
commanders  for  the  work  of  1874,  by 
“  sending  them  to  school,”  as  Commander 
Davis  expressed  it,  “in  the  arctic  seas.” 
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Great  extent  of  the  Lake — Possible  cotritniinications  between  the  Albert  A  yanza  and  Lake  Tan 
jranyika — Orijrin  of  the  Nile — Existence  of  several  outlets  to  the  Albert  A’yanza — The  Wliite 
Nile — Tlie  .lur,  a  tributary  to  the  Gazelle  Lake — The  Balir  Bura.  a  tributary  to  Matu(is.«at  a  frreat 
Central  African  Lake — Outlets  of  the  itreat  lake  of  Central  Africa — The  Shary  and  liske  Tsad 


—  I’ll  3  Binnvva,  or  Eastern  Niger — The  Zaire, 
Slave  Trade. 

It  is  understood  th.at,  influenced  no 
doubt  to  some  extent  by  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wtiles,  and  anxious  to  do 


[“  The  German  expedition  sailed  ou  June  15th. 
— Ed.  Eclkctic.J 


■  Congo — .Vn  Egyptian  and  Ethiopic  Nile — The 

something  which  shall  confirm  him  in 
the  good  opinion  of  Western  nations, 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  invited  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  to  take  command  of  an 
expedition  directed  to  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  on  the  Upper  Nile, 
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to  explore  fully  and  in  detail  tlie  vast 
interior  reservoir  known  as  the  Albert 
N’yanza,  and  to  bring  the  hitherto  un¬ 
traversed  districts  lying  around  the  mys¬ 
terious  head-waters  of  the  great  river  of 
Egypt  within  the  sjdiere  not  only  of  the 
viceroy’s  authority,  but  also  of  mercan¬ 
tile  operations. 

Tlie  results  of  such  an  expedition  are 
so  full  of  promise  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  face  of  the  globe  we  dwell  uj)on,  in 
its  least  known  and  most  inaccessible 
regions,  and  to  the  c.ause  of  a  down-trod¬ 
den  and  slave-driven  peoi)le,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  stirred  up  to  our 
innermost  heart  at  the  bare  idea  of  such 
a  truly  glorious  and  noble  enterprise. 
It  may  be  termed  bj^  some  to  be  a  war 
of  annexation,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
Egypto-Turks,  of  a  faith  which  tolerates 
slavery  in  cert.ain  forms,  are  not  pre¬ 
cisely  the  j>eople  to  occujiy  Central 
Africa ;  but  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  state  of  the  countries  which  it 
is  proposed  to  open  to  civilization  ;  there 
was  no  otlier  power  tliat  could  or  would 
do  it,  .and  the  boon  conveyed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  is  of  sucli  vast  magni¬ 
tude  as  not  only  to  exonerate  the  means 
that  may  have  to  be  used,  but  to  stamp 
them  with  the  umiuestionable  seal  of  a 
truly  philanthropic  and  humanitarian 
morality.  No  man,  too,  more  fitted 
than  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  take  the  lea<l 
of  such  :ui  expedition,  and  no  man  moi  e 
likely  to  carry  it  out  with  the  least  fight¬ 
ing  and  quarrelling  that  is  possible. 
True  courage  is  .alw.ays  magnanimous, 
and  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  shown  by  the 
patient  j)erseverance  and  self-devotion 
of  himself  and  wife  in  carrying  out  a 
great  jmrpose,  that  he  possesses  what  is 
rarer  and  loftier  than  mere  physical 
courage — the  attributes  of  the  highest 
intellectual  and  moral  courage — that 
kind  of  courjige  which  is  sure  to  blend 
mercy  with  strength,  and  to  be  at  all 
times  conciliating  whilst  carrying  out  its 
objects. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Sam¬ 
uel  Baker  was  led,  when  ex]»loring  the 
regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  Albert  N’yanza  from  infor¬ 
mation  he  received  at  Gondokoro  from 
Captain  Speke.  That  lamented  travel¬ 
ler  had,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  explor¬ 
ation  of  the  Victoria  N’yanzji,  heard  of 
the  existence  of  another  lake  to  the  west 


or  north-west,  which  he  at  the  time  suj)- 
posed  to  be  much  smaller  than  his  Vic¬ 
toria  N’yjmza,  and  which  m  as  also  sup- 

f)osed  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  out- 
et  of  the  upper  lake — the  Somerset  or 
Victoria  Nile,  as  it  has  been  called. 
After  overcoming  many  wearisome  ob¬ 
stacles  (and  who  can  read  his  narrative 
without  a  thrill  of  admiration  for  the 
constant  cheerfulness  with  Mhich  the 
hero  and  heroine  bore  the  terrible  hard- 
shij)s  they’  were  called  to  face,  the  daily 
d.anger  and  hourly  anxieties  of  their 
lonely  life  in  E(|uatorial  Africa,  and  the 
sickne.ss  and  other  disheartening  trials 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  endure  ?), 
Sir  Samuel  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
lake  in  question.  It  lay  before  him  like 
a  sea  of  quicksilver,  with  a  boundless 
sea  horizon  on  the  south  and  south-west 
glittering  in  the  noon-day  sun,  and  on 
the  west,  at  fifty  or  sixty  nnles’  distance, 
blue  mountains  rose  from  the  bosom  of 
the  lake  to  a  height  of  abo\it  seven  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  its  level.  “  I  was  about 
fifteen  hundred  feet  .above  the  lake,”  the 
traveller  relates,  “  and  I  looked  down 
from  the  steej)  granite  cliff  ujion  those 
welcome  waters — upon  that  v.ast  reser¬ 
voir  which  nourished  Egypt  ami  brought 
fertility  where  all  was  wilderness — upon 
th.at  great  sotiree  so  long  hidden  from 
mankind ;  that  source  of  bounty  and  of 
blessings  to  millions  of  human  beings  ; 
.and  as  one  of  the  greatest  objects  in  na¬ 
ture,  I  determined  to  honor  it  with  a 
gre.at  name.  As  an  imperishable  memo¬ 
rial  of  one  loved  and  mourned  by  our 
gracious  Queen,  and  deplored  by  every’ 
Englishman,  1  called  this  great  lake  ‘the 
Albert  N’yanza.’  The  Victoria  and  the 
Albert  lakes  are  the  two  sources  of  the 
Nile.” 

At  sunrise  on  the  following  morning 
Sir  Samuel  was  enabled  to  distinguish, 
with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  telescope,  the 
outline  of  the  mountains  on  the  opposite 
shore,  dark  shades  upon  their  sides 
denoting  deep  gorges,  whilst  two  large 
waterfalls  th.at  cleft  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  looked  like  threads  of  silver 
upon  their  dark  face.  The  lake  itself 
was  a  vast  dej>ression  far  below  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  the  country,  surrounded  by 
precipitous  ditfs,  and  bouAded  on  the 
west  and  south-west  by  great  ranges  of 
mount.ains  from  five  to  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  its  waters,  thus 
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rendcrin!;  it  the  one  great  reservoir  into 
which  everything  must  drain,  and  “  from 
this  vast  rocky  cistern  the  Nile  made  its 
exit,  a  (fiant  in  its  birth."  “  It  was,” 
adds  Sir  Samuel,  “  a  grand  arrangement 
of  Nature  for  the  birth  of.so  mighty  and 
iin)>ortant  a  stream  as  the  river  Nile.” 

Ibifortunately,  at  llie  period  of  Sir 
Samuel  Uaker’s  discovery  of  the  Albert 
N’yanza,  there  had  been  some  difterenco 
of  o})inion  among  geographers  as  to 
whether  the  Victoria  Nile  flowed  di¬ 
rectly  onwards  from  Victoria  N’yanza 
into  the  White  Nile  by  (iondokoro,  or 
whether  its  waters  mingled  with  those 
of  Albert  N’yanza  before  joining  the 
AVhite  Nile.  Instead,  then,  of  Sir  Sam¬ 
uel  and  his  wife,  .as  to  all  appearance 
they  might  have  done,  keeinng,  after 
their  long  fatigues,  (ptietly  in  a  boat, 
and  allowing  themselves  to  be  jieacefnlly 
rowe<l  and  drifted  down  the  Nile,  which 
is  described,  as  we  have  seen,  as  “  a 
giant  in  its  birth,”  they  n.avigate<l  the 
lake  in  canoes  to  ^Magungo,  the  )(oint  at 
which  the  Victoria  Nile  joined  the  lake, 
and,  what  w.as  worse,  in  order  to  settle  a 
question  of  no  very  great  imjmrtance,  as 
to  the  lake-feeder  at  Magungo  being 
really  the  prolongation  of  the  Victoria 
Nile,  they  ])roceeded  up  that  river, 
which  is  a  succession  of  cataracts  the 
whole  w.ay  to  the  Kartnna  Falls,  were 
stricken  down  again  with  fever,  narrowly 
escaped  being  eaten  up  by  crocodiles, 
nanusl  the  tirst  obstruction  they  met 
with,  we  ho])e  inai)propriately,  “  Mur¬ 
chison’s  Falls,”  were  deserted  by  the 
natives,  were  imprisoned  on  the  island 
of  I’atuan,  were  ])ilfercd  and  insulted 
by  King  Kamrasi  in  Kissuna,  and  were 
subjected  to  no  end  of  sickness,  jui Na¬ 
tions,  and  trials  before  tliey  reached  the 
White  Nile.  All  this,  when  Sir  Samuel 
Haker  Nvas  distinctly  told  at  Magungo 
that  canoes  could  navigate  the  Nile  in 
its  course  from  the  lake  to  the  Madi 
country,  as  there  were  no  cataracts  for  a 
great  distance.  True  th.at  both  the  Madi 
and  the  Koshi,  who  dwell  on  the  right 
and  left  banks  of  the  river  at  its  exit, 
were  said  to  be  hostile  to  the  lake  peo- 
])le,  but  this  prcstimed  hostility  would 
not  have  entailed  difliculties  greater 
than  what  had  been  already  overcome, 
or  than  what  they  had  to  sutler  at  the 
hands  of  the  coNvardly  and  treacherous 
Kamrasi.  The  difliculties  might,  indeed. 


have  been  all  overcome  by  change  of 
boat  and  boatmen,  a  thing  they  had  to 
do,  even  upon  the  lake  itself ;  upon  one 
occasion  indeed,  changing  boatmen  four 
times  in  less  than  a  mile.  Sir  Samuel, 
however,  adds  afterwards,  that  the  na¬ 
tives  most  positively  refused  to  take  him 
down  the  Nile  from  the  lake  into  the 
country  of  the  Madi,  as  they  said  they 
would  he  killed  by  the  peojile,  who  were 
their  enemies,  as  he  would  not  be  with 
them  on  their  return  up  the  river  :  so  we 
are  left  in  doubt  if  the  Victoria  Nile 
was  ascended,  instead  of  the  Nile  proper 
being  descended,  from  the  love  of  geog- 
rajdiy,  or  from  sheer  necessity.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  to  be  doubted,  for  the  travellers 
could  have  ex'changed  canoes  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  Madi  and  sent  the  lake  people 
b:ick  in  safety.  This  was  all  the  more 
vexatious,  as.  Sir  Samuel  says,  he  could 
see  the  river  issuing  from  the  lake 
within  eighteen  miles  of  Magungo,  and, 
although  it  is  marked  on  the  map  as 
being  navigable  to  the  first  cataract 
at  Blount  Koko,  still  the  question  of 
first  imj)ortance,  as  to  the  navigability 
(with  a  few  intervening  portages)  of  the 
(treat  Kiver  Nile,  from  its  embouchure 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Albert 
N’yanza,  would  have  been  forever  deter- 
minetl,  and  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Baker 
might  have  been  spared  many  perils  and 
much  suffering.  This  is  one  great  point 
which  may  now  hajipily  be  fairly  con¬ 
sidered  as  on  the  Nvay  of  being  settled. 

It  is  not  a  little  remark.able  that  so 
intuitively  did  the  (piick  feminine  per- 
cej)tion  of  Lady  Baker  feel  this  j)oint, 
that  when  Sir  Samuel  proposed  going 
iq)  to  Karuma,  although  he  felt,  by  tak¬ 
ing  so  circuitoNis  a  route,  he  might  lose 
the  boats  at  Goiidokoro  and  become  .a 
jtrisoner  in  ('entral  Africa,  ill  and  with¬ 
out  quinine,  for  another  year.  Lady 
Baker  not  oidy  voted  in  her  state  of  ab¬ 
ject  weakness  to  complete  the  river  to 
Karuma,  but  wished,  if  possible,  to  return 
and  follow  the  Nile  from  the  lake  down 
to  (Iondokoro!  The  latter  resolve,  based 
upon  the  simple  principle  of  “  seeing  is 
believing,”  Nvas,  however,  declared  by 
her  lord  and  master  “to  be  sacrifice 
most  nobly  proposed,  but  simply  impos¬ 
sible  and  unnecessary.”  If  there  was 
any  unnecessary  sacrifice  to  be  made  in 
the  matter,  it  would  certainly  seem  to 
have  been  in  taking  the  sick  fady  up  to 
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Karumn,  instead  of  conveying  lier  by 
canoe  down  the  Nile  to  Gondokoro. 

A  seconil  and  equally  interesting  point, 
although  not  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  future  ojxming  of  the  country,  is  the 
possible  communication  between  tlie 
Albert  N’yanza  and  Lake  Tanganyika. 
From  the  elevation  at  which  Sir  Samuel 
llaker  stood,  when  he  tirst  saw  l.ake 
Albert,  with  a  boundless  horizon  to  the 
south  and  south-west,  its  waters  would 
ap)>ear  to  extend  beyond  the  parallel 
assigned  by  llurton  aiul  Speke  to  Lake 
llusisi,  and,  in  fact,  to  embrace  that  lake 
as  a  kind  of  iidet,  as  also  Lake  Tangan¬ 
yika  further  south.  The  elevation  given 
to  Lake  Tanganyika  of  oidy  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  se:i,  while  Albert  N’yanza  is 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty 
feet  above  the  same  level,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  given  to  Burton  and  Speke  as 
to  the  waters  at  the  north  end  of  Tan¬ 
ganyika  flowing  into  that  lake,  are 
opposed  to  this  view  of  the  subject; 
but  it  is  possible  that  there  may  have 
been  an  error  in  the  barometrii-al  ob¬ 
servation  made,  as  also  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  from  the  natives.  It  is 
now  known  that  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  do  not  flow  into  the  X’yassa, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  only  thirteen 
hundred  feet  abt)ve  the  level  of  the  sea; 
but,  on  tlie  contrary,  that  the  rivers  ami 
small  lakes  south  of  the  Tanganyika  j»our 
their  waters  into  that  great  reservoir. 
It  is  not  probable  that  Lake  Tanganyika 
should  have  tio  outlet  and  receive  rivers 
at  both  its  north  and  s<juth  extremities, 
ns  also  in  its  centre — the  Malagarasi. 
The  position  of  the  lake,  added  to  the 
discovery  made  by'  Sir  Samuel  Baker  of 
the  great  southerly  extension  of  the 
Albert  N’y.anza,  wouhl  then  tend  to 
show  th.at  the  most  southerly  tributaries 
south  of  Tanganyika — possibly  the  Moi 
Tawa,  discovered  by  Livingstone,  north¬ 
east  of  the  N’yassa — are  the  most  remote 
sources  of  the  Xile.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Livingstone’s  last  journey  will  have 
settled  this  dubious  point,  and  we  shall 
but  ex])ress  the  satisfaction  which  will 
be  felt  by  all,  at  hearing  of  the  safe  re¬ 
turn  of  the  great  traveller  before  Sir 
Samuel  Baker’s  expedition  is  set  in  mo¬ 
tion.  As  that  expedition  }i.artakes,  if 
we  understand  rightly,  of  a  character  of 
Egyptian  occuj)atiou  and  anne.\alion,  the 


African  chiefs  may  now  be  induced  to 
look  uj>on  the  presence  of  a  white  man 
in  their  countries  as  the  forerunner  of 
invasion  on  the  }»art  of  their  hereditary 
foes,  and  the  life  of  such  a  man,  however 
innocent  his  intentions,  wouhl  no  longer 
be  safe. 

Dr.  Livingstone  may,  however,  be  in 
(piite  a  diflerent  ])art  of  the  country; 
for  it  is  Sir  IL  1.  Murchison’s  ojtinion  tliat 
if  the  distinguished  traveller  s:itistie<l 
himself  when  at  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Tanganyika  that  its  waters  were 
about  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
se.a,  as  stated  bv  Burton  .and  Speke,  he 
would  necessarily  infer  that  they  couhl 
not  flow  northwards  into  the  much 
higher  e(juatorial  lakes.  In  this  case  he 
would  abandon  the  northern  rottte,  in 
w  hich  it  was  supposed  he  might  find  the 
waters  of  the  Tanganyika  flowing  into 
the  Albert  X’yanza  of  Baker.  ]la\ing 
also  ascertained  that  the  Tanganyika  was 
fed  by  rivers  flow  ing  from  the  south  ami 
the  east,  it  w  ould  be  evident  under  these 
circumstances  that  this  vast  bo«ly  of 
fresh  water  (three  hundred  miles  in 
length)  must  find  its  way  to  the  west, 
and  he  would  then  follow  the  river  or 
rivers  which  issue  on  the  west  coast  of 
Afric.a.  ITider  this  suj»posilion.  Sir  11. 1. 
Murchison  thinks  he  may  be  fiist  heard 
of  from  one  of  the  western  Portuguese 
settlements,  or  even  from  those  on  the 
Congo.  If  this  view  be  entertained,  we 
cannot  be  expected  to  hear  of  Living¬ 
stone  for  some  time  to  come,  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  he  would  have  to  traverse  is  vast, 
and  the  region  unknown.  This  hypo¬ 
thesis  is  also  said  to  explain  w  hy  no  in¬ 
telligence  whatever  respecting  him  has 
been  received  at  Zanzibar,  inasmuch  as 
he  has  been  travelling  through  a  vast 
country,  the  iidiabitants  of  which  luive 
no  communication  w  ith  the  eastern  coast. 
Sir  IL  I.  Murchison  says  he  entertains  a 
well-foumled  hope  th,at  his  distinguished 
friend — thanks  to  his  iron  frame  and  un¬ 
dying  energy — will  issue  from  Africa  on 
the  s.ame  shore  at  which,  after  a  very 
long  absence,  he  re.appeared  after  his 
first  great  traverse  of  Southern  Afric.a. 

A  third  and  very  curious  point  j*re- 
sents  itself  in  the  jtossible  existence  of 
one  or  more  outlets  to  the  Albert 
X’yanza.  We  have  seen  that  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  river  flowing  out  of  the  lake 
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into  i1k»  Wliite  Nile,  wliioli  the  natives 
tolfl  liini  was  navij;al)le  tor  some  dis¬ 
tance,  and  by  whieli,  tlieretbre,  it  is  to 
be  supposed  tiiat  the  lake  could  be  en¬ 
tered  in  Ixiats  from  tlie  Nile,  without 
the  necessity  of  conveying  them,  as  we 
are  informeil  is  to  be  done,  in  jiieces  to 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  l>nt  two  French 
traders,  ^lessrs.  Jnles  and  Ambrose 
l\incet,  who  have  explored  the  country 
between  the  (lazelle  lake  and  the  Albert 
X’yan/.a,  express  themselves  as  jterfeetly 
satisfied  that  the  river  Jiir,' Hibi,  or  IJahr 
Kakimda,  as  it  is  variously  designate*!, 
flows  out  of  the  I.uta  N’ziire  (as  they 
call  tlie  Albert  N’yanza)  into  llietiazelle 
lake.  If  this  is  so,  the  river  of  the  .lur 
tribe  and  «)f  the  Xiam  X'ams  would 
))resent  another  mea/)s  of  ajiproach  to 
the  oreat  lake. 

Uut  this  is  not  all.  The  same  inform¬ 
ants,  who  have  tra<lino  ports  on  the  .fur, 
have  also  foumletl  another  station, 
marke<l  on  their  map  *  as  (’a<jfonma 
(Kaouma),  Ktablisscment  Foneet,  on  a 
jireat  river  which  flows  from  sotuh  east 
to  north-west,  and  which  is  called  l>ahr- 
liiira,  or  l>ahr-.Munbutu.  This  river, 
they  say,  which  evidently  comes  from 
Lake  I^uta  X’zi<;e,  divides  itself  in  about 
four  decrees  of  north  latitude  into  two 
branches,  that  to  the  east  tlowiii",  umler 
the  same  of  Suwa,  to  the  nortli-west,  to 
jro  ])robabIy  to  form  the  Shary  or  Asu, 
which  throws  itself,  after  its  iuiietion 
with  the  l>ah-<;un  or  l>ah-bai,  into  Lake 
Tsad.  The  westerly  branch,  which  is 
much  the  Iar<;est,  keeps  its  name  of 
liahr-lbira,  and  flows  in  a  west-north¬ 
west  direction  to  about  the  (ith  decree 
of  north  latitude,  at  which  jtoint,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Munbutu  peoj>le,  after  receiv¬ 
ing  another  c<msideral  le  affluent  cominj' 
likewise  from  the  south  east,  it  empties 
itself  into  a  frreat  lake,  in  part  marshy, 
and  which  was  called  by  the  peojde  of 
Ali  L’muri,  an  Arab  trader,  Hirka  3Ia- 
tuassat.  This  lake,  again,  is  described  as 
having  two  outlets;  one  to  the  north, 
known  as  the  Ibih-gun  or  Hah-bai.  joins 
the  Shary  south  of  Lake  Tsad  ;  the  other, 
atid  the  most  important,  issuing  from  the 
west  end  of  the  lake,  according  to  all 
appearances  gives  birth  to  the  lUnuwa 
Xiger,  or  at  all  events  to  an  affluent  of 
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the  IJinuwa  and  Kwarra — the  Kibbi  or 
Kulla — which  in  that  case  will  j)ossi*sa  a 
much  greater  importance  than  Ims 
hitherto  been  conceded  to  it — an  im- 
])ortance  equal  to  that  of  the  llinuwa  or 
Kw.ana  itself. 

It  is  not  likely  th.at  there  shouhl  be  so 
much  division  and  subdivision  of  waters 
as  is  here  described.  Excejiting  in  a 
delta,  the  gener.al  rule  of  rivers  is  to 
receive  affluents  in  their  progress  to  the 
sea,  and  not  to  divide  into  branches; 
but  the  legion  between  the  Albert 
X’yanza  and  the  (iazelle  lake  is  nothing 
more  than  an  inland  ilelta,  as  is  also 
appaivntly  the  case  at  the  iiortli  eml  of 
the  Victoria  X’yanza,  and  the  same 
thing  may  hold  good  of  the  Hahr-liura 
and  I..ake  Matuassat. 

This  latter  lake  would  appear  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  Muata  Yanvo,  of  which 
the  old  geographer  D’Anville  obtained 
some  notice,  and  near  which  was  .Monsol, 
or  Munsul,  capital  of  the  .\nziko,  proxi- 
matelv  jdaced  on  the  map  attached  to 
^Ir.  \V.  1).  Cooley’s  “  Inner  Africa  Laid 
Open”  (London,  1852).  It  appears  that 
an  Italian  explorer.  Carlo  I’iagg.a,  has 
also  pushed  his  researches  in  tiie  s.ame 
direction,  ami  that  he  has  obtained  in¬ 
formation  of  the  existence  of  “a  vast 
interior  lake”  lying  on  the  eipiator  or 
south  of  it;  and  Sir  K.  1.  Murchison  has 
justly  |)ointed  out  th.at  an  entirely  new 
field  for  research  is  thus  laid  open  to  the 
enterprise  of  explorers,  who  will  have  to 
determine  whether  the  streams  issuing 
from  this  immense  lake  and  the  adjacent 
region  to  the  west  of  twenty-five  degrees 
east  longitude  do  not  flow  from  a  water¬ 
shed  entirely  separated  from  that  of  all 
the  affluents  of  the  Xile,  .and  which  sends 
its  waters  into  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  probably  by  the  great  river  of 
C'ongo.* 

It  would  scarcely  seem  that  the  im¬ 
mense  lake  here  .allude*!  to  as  lying  cn 
the  equator,  or  south  of  it,  is  the  same 
as  the  Matuassat  of  Messrs.  I’oncet, 
which  is  placeil  in  about  six  degrees 
north  latitude,  unless  it  has  an  extent  of 
some  six  degrees,  which  is  not  at  all 
impossible.  Albert  X’yanzjv  has  possi 
bly  an  almost  equal  extent,  and  if  it 
joins  lake  Tanganyika,  would  embrace 
in  its  prolongation  over  ten  degrees  of 
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latitude.  It  is  curious,  in  connection 
with  Sir  K.  I.  Murchison’s  suggestion, 
that  this  great  central  lake  may  give 
hirth  to  the  Congo,  tliat  Fernando  de 
Enciso  speaks  in  his  “  Suina  de  Geogra- 
fia,”of  a  fact  learned  from  the  natives  of 
Congo,  that  the  river  Zaire,  or  Congo, 
rises  from  a  lake  in  the  interior,  from 
which  another  great  river,  presumed  to 
be  the  Nile,  flows  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  This  may  be  one  of  the  rivers 
seen  by  Sir  Samuel  Haker  tumbling 
through  gorges  in  the  Illue  Mountains 
west  of  the  Albert  N’yanza. 

The  theory,  however,  advocated  by 
the  Messrs.  Poncet,  of  Lake  Matuassat 
sending  off  tributaries  to  the  llinuwa 
Niger,  and  to  the  Shary  and  Lake  Tsatl, 
as  also  by  Fernando  de  Enciso  and  Sir 
n.  I.  Murchison,  to  the  Congo,  only 
corroborates  the  old  opinion  held  by  the 
father  of  history  and  by  all  the  old  geo¬ 
graphers,  that  one  half  of  the  Nile 
flowed  over  Egypt  and  the  other  half 
over  Ethio]>ia.  “There  are  two  moun¬ 
tains,”  said  Herodotus,  from  informa¬ 
tion  obtaine<l  from  the  registrar  of 
3Iinerva’s  treasury  at  Lais,  “  rising  into 
a  sharp  peak,  situated  between  the  city 
of  Syene  in  Thebais  and  Elejdiantine ; 
the  names  of  these  mountains  are  the 
one  Crophi  and  the  other  Mophi ;  that 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  are  hot- 
tomh’K^,,  flow  from  between  these  moun¬ 
tains,  and  that  half  of  the  water  flows 
over  Egypt  and  to  the  north,  and  the 
other  half  over  Ethiopia  and  the  south.” 
(Euterpe,  ii.  28.) 

The  sources  of  the  Nile  being  de¬ 
scribed  as  bottomless,  are  evi<lently 
meant  as  issuing  from  a  lake,  and  it  is 
afterwards  that  they  pass  through  the 
mountains,  the  names  of  which,  admit¬ 
ting  an  error  in  their  positioning,  would 
be  represented  by  the  Koshi  and  Madi 
of  the  present  day.  The  transposition 
and  indentitic.atiou  is  rendered  all  the 
more  necessary,  as  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  could  not  have  been  lK*t  ween  Syene 
and  Elephantine,  nor  could  the  river  have 
divide*!  Itself  in  such  a  latitude,  to  flow 
one  half  to  Egypt  and  the  other  half  to 
Ethiopia.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Oriental  geographers,  as  more  especially 
A1  Idrisi  and  .Vbu’l  Fada,  represent  this 
division  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile 
into  an  Egyptian  and  an  Ethiopian  river, 
as  a  well-determined  fact. 


Such,  then,  are  some  of  ^the  points  to 
be  determined  by  the  navigation  an<l 
exploration  of  the  Albert  N’yanza,  ami 
they  are  of  the  greatest  possible  interest, 
as  they  will  probably  either  themselves 
lead  to  the  unveiling  of  the  mystery 
which  has  so  long  made  a  blank  of  our 
maps  ill  as  far  as  Central  Africa  is  con¬ 
cerned,  or  they  may  pave  the  way  to  the 
gr.adual  unfolding  of  every  detail  con¬ 
nected  with  the  origin  of  the  Nile,  the 
Congo,  and  the  IJinuwa  Kwarra,  or 
eastern  Niger — of  the  Egyjdian  Nile, 
and  the  Ethiopic  Nile. 

Interesting  and  curious  as  the  solution 
of  such  questions  may  be,  great  as  will 
be  the  difl’erence  made  upon  existing 
maps,  ami  various  the  people  and  the 
regions  that  will  be  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  civilizt-d  world  ;  still, 
even  all  these  .a<ldilions  to  knowle<lge 
pale  in  importance  before  the  prospect 
opene<l  of  an  amelioration  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  African  races,  only  recently 
made  known  to  us  by  the  exjilorations  of 
Hurton,  Speke,  Grant,  IVtherick,  llaker, 
and  others.  Of  all  the  impressions  left 
upon  the  rea<ler  of  Sir  Samuers  hook, 
those  relating  to  the  slave-trade  of  the 
White  Nile  are  ]»erhaps  the  most  start¬ 
ling.  Many  people  have  thought  but 
lightly  of  the  evils  connected  with  Ori¬ 
ental  slavery.  Those  who  wm*  most 
enthusiastic  in  waging  war  against  the 
tra«le  of  the  west  coast  were  content, 
for  the  most  part,  to  look  u])on  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  slavery  as  a  minor  evil 
compared  with  the  other,  ami  *)ne  which 
was  so  ineratlicably  mixe*!  up  with  the 
nature  of  Orierttal  life  and  despotism, 
that  any  denunciations  dire<  ted  against 
it  woidd  be  as  abstinl  as  they  would  be 
futile.  No  doubt,  too,  the  slavery  itself 
was  a  comparatively  small  evil.  The 
subjection  of  one  human  creature  to 
another  is  not  so  shameful  a  phenomenon 
to  the  African  mind  as  to  be  unemlura- 
ble,  when  it  takes  that  patriarchal  ami 
Momestic  character  with  which  slavery  in 
the  East  npi»ear8  to  be  more  or  less 
invested,  and  more  esp«‘cially  when  the 
slave  continues  to  enjoy  a  climate  some¬ 
thing  like  his  own. 

Sir  Samuel  Haker  may,  however,  be 
said  to  have  lifted  the  veil  which  con¬ 
cealed  the  process  by  which  the  slave 
markets  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople 
Mere  recruited.  Ilarth  has  given  us  u 
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praphic,  if  painful,  account  of  the  expe-  willing,  for  the  sake  of  revenge,  to  close 
ditions  of  the  Mnhaininadan  Snltans  of  bis  eyes  to  the  fatal  nature  of  thefriend- 
llornii,  liaghinni,  and  Sokoto,  carried  ship  offered.  Assisted  by  his  ^lussul- 
on  even  into  Adainawa  and  the  regions  man  allies,  he  sets  forth  on  the  c.ampaign, 
of  the  llimiwa  and  Eastern  Niger,  and,  and,  amidst  the  reckless  slaughter  that 
still  more  recently,  M.  Mage  has  depicted  ensues,  a  draught  of  living  captives  is 
w  ith  the  most  striking  minuteness,  life,  secured  for  the  trader’s  net.  lint  very 
as  it  is  on  the  Upper  Niger  and  in  the  soon  the  original  dupes,  if  they  ean  be  so 
vast  Pullo-Felatah  dominions.  That  termed,  discover  that  the  trader  is  equal- 
life  appears,  under  the  rude  sway  of  the  ly  ready  to  turn  his  arms  against  them. 
Muhammadan,  to  be  one  successive,  con-  In  alliance  with  some  other  tribe,  he 
tinuons,  and  incessant  warfare  ;  the  en-  makes  war  against  them  in  turn,  and  the 
slaving  of  everything  pagan;  reprisals,  friends  who  assisted  him  to  effect  his 
murders,  and  executions.  We  have  also  first  captures  fall  victims  to  his  whips 
heard  something  of  the  questionable  and  chains  in  turn.  Forced  to  some 
proceedings  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  extent  into  association  with  the  “  ivory 
western  frontiers  of  Abyssinia  from  traders,”  8ir  Samuel  beheld  their  pio- 
Taka  to  the  iqtper  regions  of  the  Blue  ceedings.  Very  narrowdy  did  he  escape 
Nile,  and  we  have  always  regretted  that  a  sudden  death  at  their  hands,  but  his 
the  costly  expedition  sent  to  that  coun-  wonderful  intrepidity  carried  him 
try  to  liberate  the  British  captives  through,  and  he  lived  to  register  a  reso- 
shoiild  have  tlone  nothing  towards  en-  lution  that,  if  he  ever  came  back  from 
suring  the  immunity  of  a  Christian  peo-  his  wanderings,  he  would  do  something 
pie  against  the  enslaving  propensities  of  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  which, 
their  Egyptian  neighbors.  Sir  Samuel  for  the  time  being,  he  could  only  con- 
Baker  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  template  with  secret  indignation.  The 
to  make  us  ac<piainted  with  the  nature  time  for  action  has  now  happily  arrived, 
of  the  raids  made  by  Muhammadan  No  doubt  it  will  be  a  ditHcult  task  to 
slave-dealers  from  (fondokoro  against  persuade  the  tribes,  through  which  the 
the  Obbos  and  l.atnkas,  and  other  tribes  “  ivory  traders,”  have  ])a8sed,  that  the 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  which  were  so  object  of  the  expedition  is  simply  the 
cruel  ami  reckless  in  their  character,  extinction  of  the  slave  trade.  It  mat- 
that,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  one  of  ters,  however,  little  whether  the  Afric.ans 
the  wor>t  features  of  Sir  Samuel’s  jour-  fully  understand  the  expedition  at  first, 
ney  must  have  been  the  necessity  of  wit-  The  traders  of  Gondokoro  will  comj>re- 
nessing,  without  the  power  of  mitigating  hend  it  reailily  enough,  atid  they  will 
in  even  the  slightest  tlegree,  the  atroci-  soon  feel,  or  be  made  to  feel,  that  a 
ties  which  the  slave-seekers  committed,  prompt  submission  to  the  new  system  to 
Under  cover  of  carrying  on  an  “ivory  be  inaugurated  is  inevitable.  This, then, 
trade,”  armed  bamls  of  desperadoes  one  of  the  avowed  philanthropic  pur- 
ascend  the  river  and  penetrate  into  the  poses  of  the  expedition,  with  the  antici- 
heart  of  some  savage  country.  To  be  .at  pated  opening  of  Central  Africa  to  the 
war  with  one  another  is  a  normal  condi-  purjmses  of  commerce,  and  the  with- 
tion  of  existence  amongst  the  native  drawing  of  the  veil  which  has  so  long 
tribes.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  hung  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
traders  offer  their  alliance  to  the  tribe  earth’s  surface,  fully  entitle  the  projected 
w  ith  whom  thev  first  come  in  contact,  on  expedition  to  our  most  earnest  hopes  of 
the  understamlingthat  they  may  be  at  li-  success,  and  to  anticipate  that  it  will  yet 
berty  to  make  prisoners  from  the  enemy,  constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
The  African  savage  is  either  too  simple  pages  in  the  history  of  our  own  times, 
to  see,  or,  what  is  far  more  likely,  is 

Comhill 
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The  example  of  Mansfeldt  o.alled  up  a  and  his  gener.al,  Tilly,  with  ample  em- 
crowd  of  partisans  as  reckless  as  himself,  ployment  for  the  next  four  years.  Beaten 
w  ho  furnished  Maximilian  of  Bavarka,  and  dispersed  ui  one  quarter,  they  sprang 
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up  just  as  fiercely  in  anotlier;  transfer¬ 
ring  tlie  seat  of  war  from  province  to 
province,  until  the  whole  countiy  be¬ 
tween  the  Baltic  and  the  Khine  was  tho¬ 
roughly  weary  of  the  belligerents  and 
their  ravages.  Partly  to  put  a  stop  to 
those  ravages,  and  partly  alarmed  at  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Catholic  Princes, 
the  Protestants  renewed  their  league  in 
good  earnest,  and  set  on  foot  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
Danish  King,  who,  as  Duke  of  Holstein, 
was  also  a  Prince  of  the  Empire.  Hither¬ 
to,  Ferdinand  had  found  sntlicient  occupa¬ 
tion  in  reorganizing  his  shattered  domi¬ 
nions,  and  had  been  compelled,  theretbre, 
to  leave  the  direction  of  the  war  in  the 
hands  of  the  IJavarian  Elector ;  and  now, 
when  he  would  gladly  have  taken  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  therein  himself,  he  neither  had, 
nor  was  likely  to  have,  the  means  tor 
many  a  year  to  come.  Yet  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  be  doing.  Things 
had  gone  so  liir  that,  whether  defeated 
or  victorious  in  the  coming  struggle, 
Maximilian  threatened  to  leave  Ferdinand 
little  more  than  the  name  of  Em|»eror. 
The  matter  was  discussed  over  and  over 
by  the  Aulic  Council,  but  with  small 
effect.  As  a  body,  it  had  no  remedy  to 
suggest.  Day  after  day  the  memliers 
met,  and  shook  their  heads,  with  all  the 
gravity  of  Lord  Burleigh.  They  examin¬ 
ed  the  situation,  enumerated  the  diflicul- 
,  ties,  vituperate«l  the  causes,  and  wound  up 
by  declaring,  with  disgusting  iteration, 
that  could  be  done."  .Vud 

nothing  wmild  h.ive  been  done  had  mat¬ 
ters  remaine<l  de|»ending  on  the  wisdom 
and  energy  of  the  Aulic  Council.  The 
Emperor  was  at  his  wits’  end,  and  show¬ 
ed  it ;  and  then  W allenstein  came  for- 
wanl,  exactly  like  the  benevolent  fairy 
in  the  tale,  and  with  an  otter  that  smack¬ 
ed  completely  of  fairyland.  It  was — an 
army  strong  enough  to  bear  down  all 
oppt)sition,  and  to  render  the  Emperor 
as  great  in  power  as  he  was  in  name, 
tcii/iout  co«(in</  him  a  single  kreutzer. 
There  was  a  general  shutlder  at  the 
proposal,  for  Wallenstein  had  a  dark 
repute,  and  his  fellow-councillors  at  once 
made  up  their  minds  that  he  meant  to 
marshal  an  army  of  ilemons  at  his  back  ; 
or,  at  the  very  least,  to  rouse  up  Barbar- 
ossa  and  his  warriors  from  their  magic 
sleep  umler  the  castle  of  Kitf  hausen :  and 
neither  of  these  were  overpleasant  devi- 


[■ 


ces  in  themselves.  But  though  Wallen¬ 
stein  reassured  his  coadjutors  on  these 
points,  he  had  no  small  ditticuhy  in  ob¬ 
taining  their  sanction  to  his  plan,  and 
that  simply  because  it  was  novel ;  for 
many  of  these  gentlemen  evidently  pre¬ 
ferred  ruin  in  the  w.ay  of  routine  to  a 
means  of  salv.ation  that  had  no  jirecedent 
to  recommend  it.  Once  at  liberty  to  act, 
the  Friedliimler  did  not  lose  a  moment. 

Out  went  his  recruiting  otlicers  in  all 
directions,  and  so  well  did  they  work 
that  he  marched  from  Egra  for  the  North 
early  in  autumn,  just  three  months  .alter 
receiving  his  commission,  at  the  heaii  of 
3o,00D  men  ;  and  so  rapidly  did  his  army 
accumulate  on  the  route,  tliat  it  reaclie«l 
the  seat  of  war  lull  50,000  strong.  Wal¬ 
lenstein’s  directions  were  to  unite  and 
act  with  Tilly.  But  once  .at  the  head  of 
an  army,  he  soon  showed  that  no  will 
but  his  own  would  be  ,admitte<l  there. 

The  forees  of  the  King  of  Denmark  were 

scattered  .along  the  right  bank  of  the 

W  eser,and  those  of  Tilly  disposed  d(»wn 

the  left.  East  of  these,  the  Protestants 

of  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  and  Potuer.ania, 

had  mustered  their  Ibices.  Heedless  of 

imperial  injunction,  Wallenstein  left  Tilly 

far  to  his  letl,  and  marching  straight  to 

the  Elbe,  seized  the  Bridge  of  Dessau, 

and  established  himself  strongly  on  both 

sides  of  the  river.  'I’his  was  a  jueee  of 

admirable  strategy.  His  own  ctimmuni-  ^ 

cations  were  safe,  lie  could  ojierate  at  will 

on  either  liank  of  the  Elbe,  he  had  cut 

the  Protestant  League  in  two,and  he  had 

placed  himself  menacingly  on  the  think 

ol  their  two  principal  armies.  Nor  were 

these  great  a<lvant.ages  all  that  he  gained 

by  this  able  movement.  His  maxim  was, 

that  w’ar  must  be  made  to  support  war, 

and  countries  as  yet  im wasted  were  thus 

laid  open.  The  Danish  monarch  and  his 

generals  were  8n«)n  aware  of  their  peril, 

and  that  desperate  fellow,  M.insfeldt, 

determined  to  avert  it.  (bithering  his  ' 

brigands,  18,000  strong,  he  lluiig  himself 

fiercely  at  Wallenstein’s  enlreiiehmenls. 

But  fourfold  numbers  were  marshalled 
skilfully  within,  and,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  the  condottiere  was  hurled  back 
in  retreat, leaving  8,000  dea<l  on  the  spot. 

But  he  w.as  not  battleil  jet.  llallying 
his  cnt-throats,  and  making  good  his  loss¬ 
es — for  a  leader  like  him  was  never  in 
want  of  recruits — he  dashed  down  Silesia 
at  a  headlong  pace.  Meanwhile,  that 
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arch-intrifjiicr,  Tliurn,  had  ronsod  up 
Hftlilfin  (Tuhor  to  another  rebellion,  and, 
more  daufjerons  still,  overspread  Austria 
with  a  terrible  peasant  war.  The  Tran¬ 
sylvanian  was  already  in  great  force  be¬ 
fore  I’resbnrg,  and,  couhl  Mansfehlt  join 
his  camp,  Vienna,  and  with  it  the  empire, 
W(tnld  run  considerable  risk.  lint  the 
]»artisan  had  scarcely  developed  his  ])lan 
when  Wallenstein  was  hard  upon  his 
track.  Nothing  but  the  danger  of  the 
capital  could  have  tempted  the  latter 
from  his  vantage-ground  ;  indeed,  he  lelt 
it  with  much  reluctance,  lint  once  in 
motion,  .Mansfehlt  himself  was  not  more 
tierce  nor  decided.  That  was  something 
like  a  chase:  tigers  in  front,  and  tigers 
in  re.ar.  In  vain  Imperial  bands  endeav¬ 
ored  to  bar  the  fords  and  numerous 
jiasses,  and  to  Indd  the  strong  places; 
one  after  amtther,  wily  pl:;n  or  tierce 
assault  threw  them  into  the  hands  of 
Mansfehlt,  to  fall,  a  few  hours  later,  and 
in  like  manner,  into  those  of  Wallenstein. 
Oppeln,  llatil  •or,  .lugerndorf,  and  Trop- 
]»au,  were  thus  cajttnreil  and  recaptured 
in  (piick  succession.  At  last  Mansfehlt, 
after  a  hundred  tights  and  hairbreadth 
<‘scape^,  ami  innumerable  deeds  of  “der¬ 
ring-do,”  entered  the  camj>  of  Bethlem 
Gabor;  but,  fortunately  for  the  emjiire, 
not  with  his  formidable  division.  That 
terrible  march  had  destroyed  three- 
fourths  of  its  numbers,  and  all  its  conti- 
dcnce.  ^lansfehlt  himself,  indeed,  would 
have  been  a  host  anywhere ;  but  Mans- 
feldt  was  no  longer  himself.  The  fatigues 
of  that  unparalleled  camj>aign  had  de¬ 
stroyed  his  feeble,  hunchback  body;  ami 
a  s[>iiit,  however  indomitable,  is  useless 
without  a  body.  lie  died  a  few  months 
after  in  D.almatia,  like  the  tierce  old  .lari 
Siward,  upright,  and  in  his  iirmor.  A 
horde  of  miserable  fugitives  was  all  that 
entered  the  camp  of  llethlern  (fabor. 
Discouraged  by  this,  the  latter  broke  up, 
and  retreated  to  his  fastnesses;  while  the 
peasants,  left  to  themselves,  were  put 
<lown  by  that  thorough  soldier,  Tapen- 
heim,  after  much  desperate  .and  some 
doubtfid  fighting.  Mansfeldt’s  threaten¬ 
ing  march  had  resulted  in  the  safety  of 
the  emjiire.  The  home  ]»rovinces  were 
safer  now  than  ever;  liethlem  Gabor 
w.as  disabled  for  a  time;  the  gieat  ])ar- 
tisan  being  dead,  there  was  no  general 
left  to  the  Protestants;  ami,  finally, 
during  Wallenstein's  “wild  chase,”  Tilly 


had  met  and  beaten  the  Kitig  of  Den¬ 
mark  .at  Latter,  killing  .5,000  of  his  men, 
and  taking  all  liis  bagg.age. 

Wallenstein’s  rettirn  northward  was  a 
triumphal  i)rocession.  Swelling  as  ho 
advanced,  his  forces  rose  to  60,000,  70,- 
000,  80,000  men ;  nor  did  they  pause 
there.  Nothing  dared  to  opjiose  him  in 
the  open  field,  .and  the  few  strong  places 
that  ventured  to  hold  out  were  carried 
by  merciless  assault,  lie  bore  down 
everything  in  fact  by  sheer  weight  of 
numl)ers.  He  dictated  tenns  to  the 
Elector  of  IJrandenburg.  He  inundated 
the  Duchy  of  .Meckleid)urg,  ami  the 
Dukes — sovereign  princes — were  de- 
posi'd,  and  himself  raised  to  that  emi¬ 
nence  in  their  stead.  He  ailvam-ed  to 
the  Haltic,  j»rocee<led  to  take  possession 
of  its  ports,  and  meditated  crossing  to 
the  compiest  of  Scandinavia.  And  tiiis, 
audacious  as  it  w.as,  was  the  least  of  his 
projects,  which  by  this  time  included  the 
reduction  of  the  numerous  j^etty  sover¬ 
eigns  to  the  rank  of  subjects,  the  form.a- 
tion  of  a  (Terman  navy,  and  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Turks  from  Eurojie.  Nor  did 
any  of  these  jtrojects  seem  extravagant. 
II is  forces  by  1628  amounted  to  fully 
120,(t()U  men,  and  they  were  still  increas¬ 
ing;  while,  in  ex.act  }»ropurtion  as  he 
waved  strong,  everybody  else  grew 
feeble ;  neither  friend  nor  enemy  conld 
maint.ain  an  army  in  his  vicinity;  men 
and  leaders  deserted  alike  to  join  the 
great  KriedluTuler.  Ami  well  they 
might,  for  no  other  service  since  .\le.x- 
amlcr’s  ever  offered  ecpi.al  .a<lvantages. 
In  his  army,  even  more  than  in  that  of 
Napoleon’s,  promotion  went  by  merit; 
ami  i»rovi<led  that  tlnw  obeyed  and 
fought,  his  soldiers  might  do  whatever 
else  they  i)leased. 

Hut  let  us  look  into  the  camp.  There 
we  shall  find  men  of  all  professions  and 
every  land — Jews,  lawyers,  merchants, 
and  scholars,  as  well  as  soldiers;  every¬ 
body,  indeed,  but  clergymen.  These 
last  are  strictly  prohibited:  “No 
parsons”  is  one  of  Wallenstein’s  watch¬ 
words.  In  one  corner  a  professor  of  the 
famous  Passau  art — <me  who  rendei’s 
men  impervious  to  lead  and  steel — 
tji fronts  as  the  soldiers  call  it — has  taken 
nj»  his  abode.  And  a  lucrative  craft  he 
follows,  for  he  is  always  in  re<piisition. 
The  individual  to  be  fortified  lays  «lown 
his  ducats,  has  certain  talisinanic  cha- 
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racters  traced  over  tlie  vital  parts  of  his 
body,  and  receives  a  number  ot  8lij>s  of 
paper,  each  inscribed  with  a  magic 
rhyme.  Tliese  he  swallows  like  a  }>ill  at 
the  approach  of  danger,  and  the  charm 
is  complete  ;  one  scroll  thus  dispo.sed  of 
rendering  him  invulnerable  for  six  hours, 
tw'o  for  twelve,  and  so  on.  There  are 
few  celebr.ated  soldiers  in  tlie  army  who 
are  not  ijefrorn  ;  at  least  in  repute,  the 
Generalissimo  himself  being  consj)icuous 
among  them.  Xor  is  this  a  tnere  vulgar 
superstition.  The  very  first  article  of 
the  military  code  of  Gustavus  Adoljthus 
forbids  the  jnactice  under  the  severest 
penalties.  Close  by  an  astrologer  of 
fame  has  established  hitnself,  and  carries 
on  as  profitable  a  trade.  Hour  .after 
hour  he  sits,  answering  (jueries  on  every 
j)ossible  subject— promotion,  duels,  gam¬ 
ing,  mistresses ;  the  event  of  an  expeili- 
tion,  Ac.,  Ac.  Not  far  off,  but  incom¬ 
parably  humbler  in  all  respects,  burrows 
a  scholar,  who  ekes  out  a  living  by  exer¬ 
cising  his  pen  in  the  service  of  illiterate 
warriors;  occasionally  incre.asing  his 
gains  by  supplying  a  motto  for  a  new 
pair  of  colors,  when  a  successful  enter¬ 
prise  has  enabled  a  regiment  of  his 
aoqmiintance  to  indulge  in  that  luxury. 
Here  a  body  of  soldiers  are  disposing  of 
their  booty;  chaffering  with  keen-looking 
Jews  over  armor,  clothing,  household 
goods,  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  indeed 
— m.any  of  them  carrying  stains  terribly 
signiticiiut  of  the  means  by  which  they 
were  acquired.  Close  by  are  a  number 
of  cavaliers,  busily  arranging  ransom 
with  their  captives.  Xor  are  the  latter 
all  warriors.  A  large  projmrtion  are 
civilians  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 
There  is  not  much  haggling  about  the 
terms.  Half  an  hour  before  a  group,  who 
could  not,  or  would  not,  pay  the  sum 
demanded,  was  driven  away,  with  nose 
and  ears  mutilated.  A  scene  still 
stranger  may  be  witnessed  a  few  yards 
further  on.  A  troop  of  marauders  has 
just  arrived,  each  man  leading  at  least 
one  female,  attached  by  a  rope  to  his 
saddle-bow.  A  crowd  gathers  round, 
and  the  slave-markets  of  the  East  are 
more  than  realized.  Down  in  the  hollow 
there  two  or  three  groups  are  engaged 
in  mortal  duel.  Hound  the  next  corner 
we  shall  encounter  the  provost-marshal, 
leading  half  a  dozen  deserters,  a  couple 
of  spies,  and  three  or  four  other  offend¬ 


ers,  to  their  death  under  the  ne.arest 
tree.  At  another  turn  we  shall  come 
upon  a  set  of  fellows  engaged  in  tor¬ 
turing  prisoners  susj)ected  of  having 
concealed  treasures.  Uouml  the  head 
of  one  a  cord  is  twined  so  tightly  that 
his  eyes  appear  starting  from  their 
sockets;  and  another  is  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  while  a  soldier  is  coolly 
filling  him  with  water  by  means  of  a 
horn  fastened  in  his  mouth.  The  wretch 
is  frightfully  swollen ;  but  the  torture 
will  go  on  until  he  yields  up  his  treasure, 
if  he  has  any,  or  dies.  And  this  is  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  “  Swedish 
Draught.”  Yonder  a  regiment,  two  or 
three  thousand  strong,  is  drawn  up  in 
two  long  lines.  Each  man  wields  his 
swordbelt,  doubled  up;  and  a  couple  of 
culfirits,  stripj>ed  to  the  waist,  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  run  the  gauntlet  tlown  the 
lines  and  up  again.  Woe  to  them  if 
they  happen  to  be  unpo^mlar.  We  turn 
up  one  of  the  avenues  of  tents  that  lead 
towar«ls  the  centre  of  the  camp.  There 
are  soldiers  careusing,  rioting,  and 
scouring  their  appointments  on  all  sides, 
amid  crowds  of  degraded  women  and  a 
very  Babel  of  noises.  At  once  the 
tumult  subsides  to  the  mere.st  hum,  and 
every  eye  is  averted.  The  General — 
that  tall  figure  with  the  crimson  mantle 
and  long  red  plume — is  coming;  and  he 
detests  equally  a  noise  and  a  searching 
eye.  Xo  one  seems  to  notice  him,  ex¬ 
cept  a  reckless  corporal,  who  j)tishe3 
forward  a  horn  half  filled  with  brandy, 
.and  with  tipsy  familiarity  invites  the 
General  to  drink.  “  I  bang  the  brute,” 
grunts  Wallenstein,  and  the  rascal  is 
instantly  seized.  But  thoroughly  sober 
now,  he  breaks  loose,  draws  his  sword, 
and  rushes  at  the  General,  fully  resolved 
to  cut  him  down.  A  dozen  weapons 
interpose,  and  .after  a  severe  struggle 
the  corporal  is  disarmed  and  again  a 
prisoner ;  while  an  adroit  hand  has  even 
already  knotted  a  scarf  rourid  his  neck 
.and  thrown  the  end  of  it  over  the  pole 
of  a  wagon  that  stands  tii)ped  handily 
on  end.  A  dozen  arms  are  pre])ared  to 
null,  awaiting  only  the  General’s  signal. 
The  latter  searches  the  offender  with  a 
look  of  contempt.  “  Now,  let  him  go,” 
he  grumbles,  when  ho  consiilers  that 
the  corporal  has  tasted  sufficiently  the 
bitterness  of  death ;  and  the  fellow 
tnakes  a  r.apid  exit.  Tlie  others  disperse 
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w  ithout  a  w’onl,  e.vccpt  the  man  of  the 
scarf,  a  scjuarc-huilt  lei  low,  with  a  curi¬ 
ously  notched  couiiteuauce.  “You  led 
the  assault  at  So-aiid-so  ?  ”  The  man 
bows.  “Give  liiiii  a  hundred  dollars,” 
commands  Wallenstein,  and  passes  on  ; 
hut  the  command  is  scrupulously  obeyeil. 
And  thus  he  traverses  the  camp,  ad¬ 
ministering  punishment  and  reward  as 
he  goes;  sentencing  «mc  to  he  hanged, 
another  to  run  the  gauntlet,  a  third  to 
tide  the  wooden  horse,  with  a  couple  of 
muskets  at  each  foot,  and  distributing 
dollars  and  promotion  Just  as  liberally. 

Let  \is  follow  him  to  his  tent.  His 
great  standard  is  jflanted  before  it — tlie 
goddess  Fortune  emblazoned  in  gold  on 
a  green  field.  !Mark  the  sentries;  they 
pace  up  and  down  like  spectre.s.  Neither 
clanging  swords  nor  jingling  spurs  are 
j)ennitte<l  here:  the  one  is  wrapped  in 
the  soldier's  scarf,  the  other  twined 
round  with  cord.  An  ofiicer  approaehes, 
and,  with  the  usual  averted  eye,  makes 
his  re])ort :  such  a  fort  has  been  capttn  ed 
by  the  enemy.  “  Sir,”  replies  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  “the  Supreme  living  could  not 
take  that  fort.”  And  a  subsequent  dis- 
jiatch  justifies  the  confidence  thus  sin¬ 
gularly  expressed.  liusiness  dispatched, 
Wallenslciu  enters  an  inner  tent.  There 
sits  a  man  with  a  fame  as  wide  and  last¬ 
ing  as  his  own.  It  is  Kepler,  the  Gen- 
eral’s  mathematician  (courtly  slang  for 
astrologer),  with  all  the  ]>ara](hernalia 
of  his  art  about  him.  The  ne.xt  hour  is 
given  to  the  stars.  But  though  Wallen¬ 
stein  he  a  dupe,  he  is  not  a  very  tract¬ 
able  one.  Every  calculation  of  the 
astrologer  is  checked  by  one  of  his  own, 
and  the  slightest  discrepancy  leads  to  a 
controversy,  which  ends  as  such  things 
always  end  when  the  parties  are  a  de¬ 
pendant  and  an  obstinate  master.  Kep¬ 
ler’s  position  is  not  a  very  easy  one. 
But  he  has  a  fine  establishment  and  a 
large  salary  ;  and,  better  still,  the  latter 
is  paid  to  the  day, — a  thing  that  does 
not  always  happen  at  court,  as  Kepler 
himself  expeiienced  when  he  served  an 
em])eror. 

A  messenger  arrives  from  court:  it  is 
his  friend  t^ucstenberg.  They  are  mu¬ 
tually  serviceable  to  *me  another.  There 
is  important  public  business  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  But  their  jtrivate  afiairs  obtain 
the  />o.f.  Court  intrigues,  friends  and 
enemies,  those  who  have  been  bribed 
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and  those  who  must  be  bribed,  are  con¬ 
sidered,  and  their  line  of  action  reviewed 
and  modified  as  eircumstances  suggest. 
Then  the  j)ublic  matters  are  noticed, 
}»rincipally  complaints.  “The  })cinces 
comj)lain  you  treat  friend  and  foe  alike ; 
your  armies  are  excessive,  your  exactions 
ruinous.”  “  The  ]>i  inces  wear  long 
mantles;  I  have  clipped  them  a  little, 
and  mean  to  clip  them  more  :  GcTinany 
needs  no  Spanish  grandees — one  Em¬ 
peror  is  and  shall  Im  mvvijh.'"  “The 
Jesuits  complain  you  employ  Protestants 
Largely,  rew'ard  them,  promote  them.” 
“Victory  and  death  are  of  no  religion.” 
“  The  Pope,  too,  complains.”  “  Hum — 
it’s  a  hundiad  years  since  Home  was 
sacked,  and  it  must  be  richer  now  than 
ever.”  “  His  ^Majesty  of  Sweden  medi¬ 
tates  making  w  ar  in  Germany.”  “  Let 
him  come.  I  will  whip  him  home  with 
a  birch-rod  like  a  school-boy.”  Then 
comes  the  old  grievance  and  the  old 
remedy — the  ilmperor  w  ants  moiiev  ; 
and  Wallenstein  makes  another  of  these 
advances,  that  amount  in  the  aggregate 
to  3,000,000  of  florins. 

And  so  Wallenstein  and  his  army  went 
on,  carrying  all  before  them  indeed,  but 
levying  contributions  to  the  amount  of 
5,000,000/.  a  year,  and  booty  beyond  cal¬ 
culation  ;  and  ruining  province  after  pro¬ 
vince  ;  that  one  being  esteemed  toi  tunate 
wherein  the  po|)ulation  had  tallen  only 
one  half.  In  some  districts  not  a  human 
habitation,  not  a  living  thing  was  left. 
In  one  large  one  just  three  women  re¬ 
mained  after  Wallenstein's  army  Lad 
marched  through ;  and  in  several  the 
peasants  were  driven  in  their  extremitv 
to  that  hideous  resource — cannibalisnt. 
But  w  hat  cared  W allcustein  ?  The  more 
the  country  suftered,  the  more  his  army 
multiplied,  for  the  eamp  w'as  the  refuge 
of  the  ruined.  And  with  his  army  grew 
his  fortunes.  He  was  the  lord  of  provin¬ 
ces  rather  than  estates, —  he  was  baron, 
count,  duke,  prince;  and  finally,  in  1628, 
“  General  of  the  Baltic  and  Oceanic 
Seas.”  And  his  repute  extended  still  fur¬ 
ther :  invincible,  invulnerable,  the  master 
of  fortune,  the  ally  of  the  powers  of 
darkness  ;  the  man  who  read  the  future 
like  a  b«Jok.  Warriors  rejoiced  in  such 
a  chief,  while  all  good  Catholics  shud¬ 
dered  and  crossed  themselves  when  this 
human  phenomenon  swept  by.  But 
neither  Catholic  nor  Prote'^stant  could 
14 
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stand  tliis  niuoh  longer.  Beyond  the  camp 
every  one  was  liis  enemy  ;  .and  tlie  multi¬ 
tude  waited  only  an  opportunity  to  ass.ail 
him.  Tiiat  was  supplied  by  his  failure 
before  Stralsund,  and  the  Diet  assembled 
at  Balislion  in  1630,  amid  the  universal 
shout — “  Dow'ii  with  VV'alleiistein !  ” 
Thither  trooped  the  princes,  making  a 
miserable  sh(<w  in  comparison  with  for¬ 
mer  days;  thither  came  the  Imperial 
Court,  more  powerful  than  for  many  a 
year;  and  thither,  with  600  gentlemen 
splendidly  appointed  in  his  train,  a  king 
ainong  kings,  rode  “  that  insupportable 
dictator  and  oppressor  of  prinees  ” — 
W.allen8tein.  Thitlier,  too,  came  the 
various  ambassadors  of  Euroja.* ;  and 
most  conspicuous  of  .all,  though  wrapped 
in  his  humble  capuchin,  th.at  subtle  friar, 
who  was  described  as  having  “  no  soul, 
but  only  }.)Ool8and  shoals,  on  which  every 
one  must  strand  who  entered  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  him,” — “Richelieu’s  right 
arm,” — Father^  Joseph.  For  the  great 
Cardinal,  having  just  subdued  the  Hu¬ 
guenots,  w.as  now  prepared  to  extend  the 
same  good  measure  to  the  House  of  Ilaps- 
burg ;  and,  as  the  first  serious  step  in  that 
direction,  he  was  determined  to  ruin  “the 
upstart.”  This  was  a  point  on  which 
nearly  everybody  was  agreed,  German 
and  foreigner,  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
But  it  was  easier  said  than  done.  For 
Wallejistein  had  his  spies  everywhere, 
and  the  court  willing,  was  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  counterwork  his  foes  at  home 
and  abro.ad,  in  his  own  bold  and  sweep¬ 
ing  style.  One  hundre<l  thousand  men 
were  disposed  along  the  French  frontier, 
and  everything  arranged  for  a  march  on 
Paris.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  F ranee 
cap.able  of  resisting  such  a  host, — veter¬ 
ans  every  one, — and  under  the  best  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  day.  As  for  the  princes,  his 
plan  was  short  and  simple,  but  promised 
to  be  very  effective.  Tliirty  thousand 
men  were  arranged  to  act  in  flying  col¬ 
umns — seizing  the  minor  capitals  and 
quelling  all  ^position,  while  20,000  more, 
under  the  Friedliinder  himself,  should 
beset  the  Diet,  and  slay  the  jyrinccs  to 
the  last  man.  Great  as  was  the  crime, 
Feialinandhesit.ated.  And  well  he  might, 
for  the  tempt.ation  was  all  but  irresisti¬ 
ble — nothing  less  than  universal  empire. 
Such  a  stroke  would  place  Germany  unre¬ 
servedly  in  his  hand ;  and  what  might 
not  be  achieved  by  the  might  of  Ger¬ 


many  concentrated  under  such  a  chief  as 
Wallenstein  ?  Ferdin.and  wavered.  As 
for  the  Temj)ter,  the  word  “crime”  had 
long  been  expunged  from  his  vocabulary. 
He  <‘Ould  see  nothing  but  the  sjilemlid 
future,  —  his  master  a  despot,  hiin'clf 
mayor  of  the])alace;  his  Germany — for 
he  was  a  patriot  in  his  way — such  a  power 
.as  it  ought  to  be :  the  slices  of  Fatherland 
filched  by  the  lurking,  meddling  G.aul, 
during  centuries  of  internal  dissension, 
wrenched  b.aek  by  one  bold  effort :  a  Ger¬ 
man  fleet  on  every  ocean  ;  a  (^ermau  col¬ 
ony  in  each  new  land;  German  arms  re¬ 
storing  the  cross  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean;  and  German  supremacy 
acknowledged  everywhere.  His  army 
was  devoted  to  him  :  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  withhold  its  resistless  rush. 
Let  but  the  Emperor  give  the  signal  and 
the  thing  was  done.  But  the  signal 
never  came.  Ferdinand  was  not  the 
m.an  to  “cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs 
of  war,”  on  such  a  scale.  And,  besides, 
everybody  was  urging  him  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction — his  family,  his  confessor, 
the  princes,  the  atnbassadors,  the  very 
Pope  himself.  Just  at  the  crisis,  when 
the  struggle  in  the  Iiujierial  mind  raged 
highest,  Wallenstein  withdrew  to  his 
he.a<l-<piarter3  at  Meiningen,  and  then 
Ferdinand  gave  way,  slowly  and  reluc- 
ttuitly  indeed,  but  decisively.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  1630,  he  signe<l  tlie  warrant 
of  dismissal.  But  who  was  to  eommuni- 
c.ate  it  to  the  dreaded  sohlier  ?  .and,  .above 
all,  who  was  to  enforce  if,  if.  as  was  only 
too  probable,  he  refuse«l  to  obey  ?  Until 
these  things  were  settled,  the  situation  of 
the  Diet,  the  anxiety  of  its  members,  and 
the  tension  of  pojmlar  expectation,  may 
be  imagined  but  not  described. 

But  Wallenstein  did  not  intend  to 
resist — why,  no  one  can  presume  to  guess. 
Astrology  sw.ayed  him  indeed;  but  it 
was  only  when  circumstances  refused  to 
speak  for  themselves.  And,  besides,  it 
W'as  his  interest  in  those  superstitious 
times  to  attribute  the  results  of  keen  cal¬ 
culation  and  iron  will  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  influence  of  the  st.ars,  to  teach  men 
to  regard  ami  therefore  revere  atid  dread 
him  as  the  man  of  Destiny.  He  used  the 
science  to  deceive  his  contemporaries 
rather  than  him'^elf.  Ar.d,  master  of  the 
situation  as  he  now  was,  Wallenstein 
was  not  exactly  the  man  to  falter  in  his 
course  out  of  deference  to  the  planets. 
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His  friends,  Werdenberg  and  Quest cn- 
berg,  were  tiie  only  men  who  dared 
approach  him  with  the  momentous  docu¬ 
ment  :  for  they  had  not  merely  withstood 
the  princes,  but,  as  Wallenstein  W'cll 
knew,  a<lvoc.ated  his  great  plans  by  every 
argument  in  their  power.  And  .as  trusty 
friends  he  received  thetn.  Ibit  they  had 
no  need  to  utter  a  single  word.  Scarcely 
were  they  Beate<l,  when  he  took  some 
papers  from  the  table.  “  These  sheets,” 
said  he,  “contain  the  nativities  of  the 
F.inperor  and  of  the  Klector  of  Ilavaria. 
The  stars  declare  that  the  demon  of  the 
Elector  predominates  for  the  present, 
and  I  oheif  the  sfarg^  He  retired  to 
his  Duchy  of  Friedland.  Mecklenburg 
was  restored  to  its  rightful  ow’iiers.  But 
he  lost  nothing  except  the  dignity.  The 
Emperor,  who  seems  to  have  been  really 
grateful  to  his  magnificent  servant,  more 
than  made  up  any  loss  of  revenue  by 
further  grants.  As  to  the  army,  it  had 
reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  its  loader. 
Half  was  turned  over  to  Tilly,  and  the 
other  half  disbanded.  Hut  such  a  lift 
as  they  led  in  the  camp  of  Wallen¬ 
stein  had  unfitted  them  for  peaceful 
avocation,  and  before  the  year  was  out, 
nearly  every  man  of  them  had  joined 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  And  thus  the  Diet 
of  Batisbon  jirovided  that  formidable 
captain  with  those  trained  .and  seasoned 
warriors  who  marched  in  two  campaigns 
from  the  H.altic  to  the  Rhine ;  marking 
every  halt-place  by  the  way  with  a  start¬ 
ling  victory. 

Wallenstein  retired  to  his  estates,  and, 
if  appearances  were  to  be  trusted,  not  a 
moment  too  soon.  His  appetite  was  dis¬ 
ordered  ;  he  could  not  sleep,  and  his  steps 
neeiled  a  statf.  A  cardinal  in  such  a 
plight  would  have  been  the  favorite 
candidate  for  the  next  pontifical  vacancy. 
Hut  never  did  the  most  vigorous  prime 
put  forth  such  astonishing  energy  as  this 
debilitated  man.  He  gras|>ed  at  once  the 
whole  management  of  his  enormous 
property;  redistributed  his  investments, 
built  new  towns,  and  colonized  waste 
lands.  He  employed  an  army  of  work¬ 
men  on  a  dozen  palaces  at  once,  and 
revolutionized  his  already  splendid  estab¬ 
lishment  in  still  more  splendid  style. 
And  besides,  his  political  agents  were 
hurrying  in  all  directions  to  carry  out  a 
hundreii  schemes :  to  court,  where,  under 
cover  of  seeking  to  have  his  dfichies 


erected  into  sovereignties,  he  intrigued 
with  the  Ministers;  to  the  neighboring 
princes,  with  whom  he  treated  on  equal 
terms  and  with  many  views;  to  the 
Danish  King,  with  whom  he  negotiated 
in  the  Emperor’s  name;  and,  finally. 
Count  Thurn  went  to  and  fro,  in  many 
disguises  .and  through  a  hundred  perils, 
between  this  singular  inv.alid  .and  Gusta¬ 
vus  Adolphus! 

We  have  often  thought  that  the  old 
Greek  myth — Prometheus  bound  to  his 
rock — was  intended  for  a  Wallenstein  in 
retirement.  He  conld  lay  down  his 
command,  but  not  his  master  passions. 
And  these,  ambition,  and,  of  late,  re¬ 
venge,  were  absolutely  devouring  liim. 
In  spite  of  the  hundred  occupations  into 
which  he  plunged  with  such  startling 
energy,  they  found  ample  time  to  assail 
and  involve  him  in  a  world  of  intrigue. 
And  now,  in  coryunction  with  his  one 
strange  superstition,  they  had  impelled 
him  to  this  bast  worst  step.  Once  more 
he  had  l>etaken  himself,  and  with  more 
than  youthful  fervor,  to  the  phantasms 
of  astrology.  Yet  not  unn.aturally.  Anx¬ 
iety  to  read  the  future  is  the  weakness 
of  ardent  temper.aments,  the  failing  of 
those  who  greatly  dare.  Not  much, 
indeed,  in  prosperity ;  then  they  seldom 
Ixdieve  in  more  than  energy  and  intellect. 
Hut  before  success,  and  after — in  the 
intensity  of  early  aspiration,  and  still 
more  in  the  passion.ate  longing  for  the 
Itesnrgam — a  Eenonnand  or  a  Seni  may 
sw.ay  these  far-reaching  spirits  like  so 
many  school-girls.  Two  coincidences, 
striking  enough  to  those  given  to  note 
such  things,  had  drawn  Wallenstein’s 
attention  to  Gust.avus  Adolphus.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  1030,  that  monarch  first  set 
foot  in  Germany,  and  on  the  2nd  of  Oc¬ 
tober  he  laid  siege  to  Rostock,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  town  of  Wallenstein’s  lost  sovereign¬ 
ty,  Mecklenburg:  the  first  being  the  very 
day  on  which  the  dismissal  of  the  Fried- 
liinder  had  been  signed,  and  the  second 
that  on  which  he  had  laid  down  his  com¬ 
mand.  This  was  quite  enough  to  origi¬ 
nate  the  notion  that  his  fate  was  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  Swedish  King ;  and 
of  course  he  soon  found  ample  confirma¬ 
tion  for  it  among  the  stars. 

“  Give  me  fifteen  thousand  men,”  said 
he  to  Gustavus,  by  the  mouth  of  Thurn  ; 
“  I  will  raise  as  many  more  at  my  own 
expense;  and  with  this  force  I  engage  to 
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wrest  Bohemia  ami  Moravia  from  the 
Emperor — nay,  more,  to  drive  him  out 
of  Germany.  In  recompense  I  merely 
ask  the  restoration  of  my  duchy  and  the 
.sovereignty  of  such  lands  as  I  may  con¬ 
quer.”  But  Gustavus  was  not  the  man 
to  countenance  a  Wallenstein.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  too  ambitious  and  far-reaching 
himself  to  tolerate  a  coadjutor  of  similar 
disposition;  and,  though  he  took  good 
care  not  to  irritate  the  Friedliinder  l>y  a 
harsh  reply,  he  was  equally  careful  that 
nothing  should  come  of  the  proposal. 
But  there  were  other  means  of  gaining 
an  army  open  to  Wallenstein  ;  and,  now 
that  the  first  plunge  had  been  made  into 
treason,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  taking 
a  full  bath.  To  work,  then,  he  went  with 
the  Protestant  princes  and  the  Court  of 
France,  holding  out  to  the  former  the 
prospect  of  a  German  party  independent 
of  Emperor  and  Swe<le,  and  equally  for¬ 
midable  to  both  ;  and  to  the  latter  the 
humiliation  of  the  House  of  Ilabsburg — 
possibly  the  partition  of  its  po8s(>ssions, 
but  certainly  the  establishment  of  a  jier- 
manent  check  on  its  pretensions  by  his 
own  coronation  as  King  of  Bohemia. 
Negotiations  like  these  could  not  be 
matured  in  a  day.  Meanwhile  events 
were  progressing  with  lightning  like 
speed  to  place  him — without  an  effort  of 
his  own,  indeed,  in  spite  of  himself— in  a 
jirouder  position  than  that  he  had  re¬ 
signed. 

Wallenstein  had  left  the  Emperor, 
with  200,000  men  in  arms,  supreme  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Baltic.  In  twelve  short 
months  that  great  force  had  l)een  hurled 
back  over  one  ^reat  river  after  amdher, 
its  numbers  dwindling  at  every  stride  by 
battle,  pestilence,  and  desertion,  until  not 
a  third  of  it  now  remained,  cowering 
timidly  behind  the  Danube,  its  last  line 
of  defence.  The  “  Ice-King’s  ”  forces  had 
accumulated  the  while  like  a  rolling  snow¬ 
ball.  From  14,000  men  they  had  swollen 
to  ten  times  that  number.  Stretching 
from  Poland  to  France,  one  wing  swept 
the  Palatinate  and  the  other  Silesia, 
while  the  Saxon  contingent  was  pi  epar- 
ing  to  carry  the  war  into  Bohemia ;  and 
nothing  could  stand  before  them.  The 
new  military  system  introduced  by  the 
Swedish  King  had  proved  an  immense 
success.  The  old-fashioned  clumsy 
battalions,  with  their  complicated  ma- 
na>uvres  and  cumbrous  arms,  gave  Avay 


everywhere  before  the  handy  brigades, 
simple  movements,  and  improvanl  wea- 
j)on8of  Gustavus.  Even  Tilly  himself — 
over-matched,  out-generalleil,  and  beaten 
in  one  tierce  fight — confessed  plainly  that 
he  knew'  not  what  to  do  against  them. 
So  far  .as  he  ami  his  army  were  concern¬ 
ed,  a  great  catastrophe  W'as  evidently 
impending.  And  .all  this  Wallenstein 
beheld  with  grim  s.atisfaction  ;  hut  his 
friends  at  court  failed  not  to  improve  the 
crisis  to  his  advantage  ami  their  own. 
Nor  were  their  voices  unsupported.  Pub¬ 
lic  ojtinion,  or  what  was  then  and  there 
so  esteemed, — the  opinion  of  the  ruling 
caste, — had  veered  round  with  events. 
Ami  now — the  sovereign  princes  aside 
— the  universal  cry  was  “  Wallenstein.” 

The  Saxons  entered  Bohemia  towards 
the  end  of  (October,  and  advanced  on 
Pr.ague.  Manadas,  the  governor,  lost 
his  head.  He  consnlted  Walhmstein. 
“Sir,”  said  the  latter,  with  cool  imliffer- 
ence,  “  I  hold  no  command  here,  ami 
cannot  presume  to  direct  you.”  At  the 
same  time,  foreseeing  the  event,  he  ilis- 
patched  his  Duchess  and  his  valuables 
to  Vienna,  in  ch.arge  of  his  cousin,  and 
retired  himself  to  his  castle  of  (iitschin. 
Prague  fell,  without  resistance,  on  the 
0th  of  Xov'ember,  and  with  it  the 
greater  portion  of  the  country.  This 
decided  the  court.  There  was  no  choice 
now  between  absolute  ruin  ami  the  recall 
of  the  Friedliinder.  The  Bavarian  atid 
Spanish  factions  detested  him  ;  and, 
tnore  than  either,  the  .Jesuits.  They 
knew  the  ambition  of  the  man,  his  limit¬ 
less  <laring,  his  relentless  tiature,  and 
were  not  without  some  inkling  of  his 
mighty  projects;  but  they  knew  also 
that  none  but  he  could  aid  them.  So 
they  m.ade  up  their  minds  to  submit  for 
the  present,  comforting  themselves  with 
the  reflection  th.at  they  could  still  com¬ 
mand  the  same  excellent  metins  of 
restr.aining  a  dangerous  spirit  which  had 
served  them,  and  others  similarly  situ¬ 
ated,  so  well  heretofore  in  the  cases  of 
Martinuzzi,  the  (tuIscs,  William  of 
Or.ange,  and  Henri  Quatre. 

Scarcely  had  .Maximilian  Wallenstein 
re.ached  Vienna  when  he  Mas  hurried 
back  to  (iitschin  with  an  autograph  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Emperor  to  his  tnighty 
kinsman.  “  Do  not  go  out  of  the  way 
of  my  distress,”  supplicated  this  epistle. 
“  Do  not  altandon  me  in  my  great  need.” 
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But  tlie  ro])lyof  Walknstein  was  as  cold 
and  indifferent  as  if  he  felt  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  tlie  matter.  Hard 
upon  the  heels  of  the  first  messenger 
came  t^uestenberg  and  Werdenberg. 
The  Friedlander  received  them  even 
more  coldly  than  the  Imperial  letter, 
lie  e.xpatiated  on  the  sweets  of  retire¬ 
ment  ;  he  expressed  himself  (Zee/*/// grate¬ 
ful  to  those  excellent  jieople  who  had 
been  the  means  of  intro<lucing  him 
to  these  blessings.  (Jlory  was  a  phan¬ 
tom,  popularity  evanescent,  royal  favor 
jirecarious.  lie,  at  least,  had  done  w  ith 
these  things  forever.  Next  came  the 
Prime  ^Minister  Eggenberg  ;  and  then — 
after  days  of  intercession  and  argument, 
grovelling  and  promising — the  court 
could  obtain  no  more  than  this  ; — W.al- 
lenstein  would  consent  to  serve  the  Em¬ 
peror  for  three  months.  But  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  longer.  He  would  raise  an  army 
once  more.  That  effected,  who  would 
might  command  it.  Assuredly  he  w  ould 
not. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1G32,  out 
came  Wallcmstein’s  proclamation,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  all  good  Germans  in  the  first 
place;  to  all  true  soldiers  in  the  second  ; 
and,  in  the  third,  “to  all  deserters  and 
dissatisfied  commandeis.”  The  sum¬ 
mons  was  as  cluaract  eristic  as  one  of 
Napoleon’s,  and  even  more  effective. 
Znaym  was  dexignated  as  the  rendez¬ 
vous,  and  thither  came  the  daring  and 
ambitious  of  every  creed  and  clime : 
I.ntlierans,  Calvinists  and  C.atholie.s, 
"Walloons,  Croats,  Coss.-icks,  Italians  and 
Britons — for  Wallenstein  made  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  nationalities  and  sects  ; 
and  with  him  every  man  was  sure  of  his 
desert.  G.allas,  Altringer,  and  Piccolo- 
mini — all  his  choicest  captains — aban- 
done<l  Tilly  ;  half  the  ISaxon  army  de¬ 
serted  within  three  w'eeks;  and  these 
good  soldiers  who  had  abandoned  the 
camp  on  Wallcnsteiirs  retirement,  ahmg 
with  a  host  of  fresh  and  gallant  spirits, 
hastened  to  invest  their  all  in  horses, 
arms,  and  followers,  for  they  knew  right 
well  that  under  such  a  chief  the  return 
w  ouhl  he  a  hundredfold.  It  was  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  for  captains,  when  beating 
up  for  recruits,  to  enter  the  cottage  of  a 
likely  man,  and,  placing  a  purse  and  a 
halter  on  the  table,  give  him  his  choice. 

Other  efforts  were  necessary  to  sujiple- 
ment  those  of  Wallen.stein  and  his  ad¬ 


mirers,  and  these  w’cre  not  W'anting. 
The  Jesuits  raised  five  regiments.  Spain 
and  Italy  supjdied  ducats.  The  wealthy 
churchmen  and  the  great  nobles  gave 
magnificently :  Cardinal  Dietrichstein 
{)iit  down  20,000/.  and  Prince  Eggenberg 
50,000/.  Heavy  imposts,  too,  were  laid 
on — the  very  maid-servants  having  to 
pay  a  poll-tax  of  fifteen  kreutzers.  And, 
tinally,  the  Pope  added  the  colophon,  in 
the  shape  of  an  unlimited  contribution 
of  prayers  and  processions. 

So  successful  were  these  measures  that 
in  six  weeks  20,000  men  were  assembled 
round  the  Friedlander's  stJindard — the 
golden  Fortune  on  the  emerald  field ; 
and  hy  the  1st  of  April  the  number  had 
swollen  to  50,000.  Then  Wallenstein 
laid  down  his  command,  and  the  court 
was  about  to  indulge  in  much  rejoicing. 
But,  to  its  dismay,  it  soon  found  th.at 
Wallenstein  was  as  indispensable  to 
keep  the  army  together  as  he  had  been 
to  niise  it.  Neither  soldier  nor  officer 
would  follow  any  other,  and  the  whole 
host  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  up  in 
a  temper  that  boded  no  good  to  the 
empire.  Of  course  there  was  another 
bitter  negotiation  and  more  grovelling 
before  the  court.  Tlie  great  chief  in¬ 
sisted  on  une.xampled  terms.  But  the 
battle  of  the  L(*eh  was  fought  and  lost, 
and  Tilly  mortally  wounded,  on  the  5th 
of  April ;  and  the  moment  the  news  was 
conlirmed  everything  was  yielded, — the 
commaml  “  in  absolutissima  forma :  ” 
“  I  would  not  serve  as  lieutenant  under 
the  Supreme  Being  Himself,”  s.aid  Wal¬ 
lenstein — power  also  to  de.al  with  rebels 
as  he  pleased  ;  the  guarantee  of  investi¬ 
ture  with  one  of  the  hereditary  pro¬ 
vinces;  and  the  lord.ship  of  all  the  lands 
he  might  compter.  And  then  the  march 
began  tis  the  camp-song  put  it : — 

The  torch  all  aflame  and  the  lance  in  its  rest, 

Where  duty  and  booty  impel  us  we  speed ; 

To  the  North — to  the  South— to  the  East — to  the 
West— 

As  the  Devil  may  drive,  or  the  Friedliinder  lead. 

In  two  months  more  Bohemia  was 
reconquered.  The  Bavarian  Elector 
joined  Wallenstein,  with  the  remn.ant 
of  his  army,  at  Egra,  on  the  2-6th  of 
June.  Histori.ans  give  a  singular  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  meeting.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  ceremonious  reconciliation 
between  them  in  the  presence  of  both 
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armies ;  but  every  man  there  knew  ri<i;ht 
M’ell  that,  so  far  as  tlie  Elector  was  con¬ 
cerned,  humiliation,  and  not  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  was  the  word.  The  rivals  em¬ 
braced,  and  exclianffcd  expressions  of 
amity  .and  esteem.  Ilis  insolent  demean¬ 
or  then,  and  his  boasts  immediately 
afterwards,  exposed  the  vulgar  relisli 
with  which  the  Friedlander  enjoyed  his 
triumph.  As  for  Maximilian,  he  main¬ 
tained  the  same  unrufHed  courtly  ease 
as  if  he  moved  in  the  centre  of  a  festival 
— not  once,  even  in  private,  naming  the 
Friedlander  except  with  the  respect  due 
to  his  rank  and  ability.  Never  did  the 
high-bred  gentleman  contrast  more  ad- 
vant.ageously  with  the  upstart. 

Maximilian  would  fain  liave  j)ersuaded 
his  coadjutor  to  march  against  Gustavus, 
who  was  carrying  all  before  him  in 
Bav.aria;  but  Wallenstein,  who  searched 
the  situation  with  a  truer  eye  for  war, 
saw  his  advantage  otherwise.  Ilis  rear 
was  secure,  his  army  was  now  effective, 
and  the  Swedes  wei'e  dispersed  from 
one  extremity  of  Germany  to  the  other. 
So,  dashing  out  from  Egra  towards 
Nuremberg,  he  interposed  a  wall  of  iron 
between  the  scattered  detachments  of 
the  foe.  Gust.avus  took  the  alarm  at 
once.  And  well  he  might — for  a  hun¬ 
dred  disasters  impendeil  in  that  move — 
divisions  cut  off,  supplies  interce])ted, 
and  allies  wrenched  away  among  them. 
G.athering  in  hot  haste  the  corps  under 
his  own  immediate  command,  some 
18,000  strong,  he  hurried  at  racing  speed 
towards  the  threatened  city.  Every¬ 
thing  depended  on  who  should  reach  it 
tirst ;  but  18,000  men  are  moved  more 
readily  th.an  60,000;  and,  hesid  's,  the 
Imperialists  were  never  caj>able  of  these 
impetuous  marches.  Gust.avus,  too,  was 
a  thorough  Norseman,  who  rushed  to 
battle  over  torrent  and  mount.ain  just  as 
his  ancestors  used  to  sweep  across  “  the 
path  of  swans.”  And  when  Wallenstein 
came  up,  on  the  30th  of  .June,  with  his 
mighty  host,  and  still  mightier  following 
— including  not  less  than  20,000  women 
— he  found  his  antagonist  strongly 
entrenclK“d  before  Nuremberg.  The 
Friedhander  did  not  attack.  His  was 
the  last  army  of  the  empire,  and  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  tactical  sujieriority  of 
the  Swedes,  and  especially  of  their  spirit 
and  the  spirit  of  their  king.  He  could 
not  even  risk  a  repulse.  So  he  kept  his 
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post  steadily  while  corps  after  corps, 
relaxing  their  grip  of  the  comjuered 
lamis,  marched  into  the  leagured  camp, 
until  at  length  the  Swedes  mustered 
more,  by  10,000  men,  than  he  did  him¬ 
self.  Thus,  without  striking  a  single 
stroke,  by  sheer  dint  of  superior  strategy, 
Wallenstein  had  cle.aretl  IJavaria,  ami 
several  other  provinces,  more  effectually 
than  he  could  have  done  by  three  cam- 
)aigns  of  successful  fighting.  Nor  did 
le  now  withdraw.  Seizing  a  position  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  foititie<l  it 
strongly,  and  held  it  patiently,  until  the 
country  round  was  ruined.  Pestilence 
and  famine  began  to  devastate  the 
camps,  ami  the  men  died  by  hundre<ls  a 
d.ay.  Wallenstein  was  inflexible.  They 
might  “  rot,”  he  declared,  to  the  last 
man,  provideil  he  retained  his  advant.age. 
But  the  Swede  was  of  another  tmnpcr ; 
and  though  he  could  hurl  his  warriors 
to  die  by  tens  of  thousands  on  a  stricken 
field,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  them 
waste  aw.iy  like  this.  So,  mustering  all 
that  remained,  he  made  a  desperate 
assault  on  the  Friedliinder’s  jiosition. 
Attack  followed  attack  for  eight  long 
hours  without  the  sm.allest  ailvant.age. 
At  l.-ist,  as  fell  the  night,  he  drew  back 
with  heavy  loss  ;  and,  finding  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  subsi>t  longer  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  he  garrisoned  the  city,  and 
marclieil  westward  on  the  8th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  with  greatly  diminished  ranks. 
This  was  the  first  serious  check  that 
Gustavus  ever  experienced. 

Wallenstein  had  suffered  at  least  as 
severely — losing  nearly  half  his  force, 
.and,  on  the  12th  September,  he  too 
broke  up.  But  not  to  follow  the  Swedes. 
The  Bavarian  elector  stormed,  supplica¬ 
ted,  threatened,  .and  finally  detached 
himself  with  his  troops  ;  but  Wallenstein 
kept  unmoved  to  Saxony.  Flying  col¬ 
umns  under  I’apenheitn,  Gallas,  Hoik, 
and  Merode,  preceded  the  march,  and 
penetrated  up  to  the  gates  of  Dresden, 
perpetrating  unheard-of  atrocities,  and 
reducing  the  beautiful  country  to  a  des¬ 
ert.  Meanwhile  Gustavus  was  b.ack  in 
Bav.aria,  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into 
Austria  itself,  where  the  peasants  were 
once  again  in  fierce  revolt.  But  news 
soon  reached  him  of  Wallenstein’s 
doings,  and  compelled  him  to  abandon 
his  projects;  for  to  linger  would  have 
been  to  lose  the  Saxons,  and  no  advan- 
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gained  in  Austria  could  counterbal¬ 
ance  that.  On  the  7th  of  October  he 
inarche<l  from  Bavaria.  On  the  15th  he 
was  back  again  at  Nuremberg,  and,  on 
the  28th,  lie  reviewed  his  troops  at 
Krfurt,  in  the  heart  of  Saxony.  allen- 
stein  heard  of  his  a|)j)roach  as  he  lay  at 
Lcipzic,  and  instantly  dispatched  I’apen- 
heim  and  his  dragoons  to  seize  the  im- 
I'oitant  post  of  NaUrnburg.  But  so 
rapidly  did  the  Swedes  come  on,  that 
they  reached  it  first. 

The  situation  was  now  a  critical  one 
for  both  parties.  The  Imperialists  lay  in 
and  around  Leipzic,  right  between  Ous- 
tavus  at  Xanmburg,  twenty-five  miles  to 
th'*  south-west ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  his  army  at  Torgau,  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  north-east ;  and  the  Duke 
of  I.uenburg,  who,  on  his  way  to  re-en¬ 
force  the  Swedes  with  his  division,  had 
reached  Wittenberg,  forty  miles  to  the 
north.  Wallenstein  was  just  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  Napoleon  would  have  loved. 
Three  quick  and  heavy  strokes  was  all 
that  was  needed  on  his  part  to  close 
the  war.  But,  admirable  strateg'st  as 
he  was,  rajiid  to  seize  the  decisive 
points  of  a  campaign,  and  tenacious  to 
liohl  them,  the  traditions  and  usages  of 
the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained 
liung  heavily  about  him.  The  (lerinan 
winter,  too,  had  already  set  in,  and  so, 
forgetting  that  times  and  seasons  were 
alike  to  his  ant.agonist,  he  determined  to 
go  into  quarters.  With  this  view  he 
detached  Bapenheim  ami  his  division  to 
make  their  way  into  West  jdialia,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  settle  down  himself  where  he 
was  with  some  12,000  or  14,000  men. 

Bapenheim  set  out  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vcmb»‘r  (O.  S.),  and  (iustavus  heard  of  it 
directly.  The  latter  was  then  manamv- 
ring  to  the  south  of  Leipzic  with  a  view 
to  his  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Ltien- 
burg,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  (irimma;  but  this  jmrpose  he  aban¬ 
doned  :it  once.  He  know  Wallenstein’s 
strength  to  a  man,  and  he  himself  had 
20,000  exi-ellent  soldiers  well  in  hand, — 
a  sujieriority  of  not  less  than  7,000  men. 
Every  hour,  indeed,  would  increase  his 
advantage — widening  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  Bapenheim  and  his  chiefon  the  one 
side,  and  bringing  up  his  ow  n  re-enforce¬ 
ments  on  the  other.  But  every  hour, 
too,  would  enable  Wallenstein  to  seize 
and  strengthen  one  of  those  formidable 


positions  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
choose.  And  this  great  consideration, 
in  c<»njunction  with  the  Norseman’s  thirst 
for  battle,  decided  Gustavus  to  fight  at 
once. 

It  is  not  now  our  intention  to  go  into 
the  deejdy  interesting  details  of  that 
fearful  day.  Not  that  we  are  s.atisfied 
with  them  as  they  are  told ;  but  the 
renown,  ami  therefore  the  stt)ry,  belongs 
to  another.  Still  it  was  a  noble  thing  to 
maintain  such  a  field  doubtful  to  the  last, 
with  12,000  men  against  full  20,000.  And 
tliough  Wallenstein  made  no  great  figure 
in  the  action,  he  merits  no  little  praise 
for  choosing  such  valiant  captains  and 
infusing  such  stubborn  spirit  into  his 
coluttins. 

Lutzeii  was  lost.  But  lost  .as  it  was, 
that  battle  saved  the  empire,  and  from 
Wallenstein  no  less  than  from  (iustavus. 
Now  that  the  terrible  Swede  was  dead, 
the  equally  terrible  Friedlander  ceased 
to  be  indispensable,  and  he  knew  it. 
F'rom  that  hour  forth  began  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death  betw'een  the  warrior 
and  the  court — each  plotting  to  dc.stroy 
as  the  only  means  of  escaping  destruction. 
But  at  the  outset  Wallenstein  had  the 
advantage.  He  was  too  strong  in  the 
devotion  of  his  army  to  be  openly  assail¬ 
ed.  Scanning  the  political  exjtanse  with 
a  glance  as  sure  as  that  which  he  brought 
to  bear  on  the  operations  of  war,  he 
counselled  the  Emperor  to  magnanimity; 
but  nobody  at  Vienna  was  pi  ei>ared  to  be 
magnanimous.  The  court  was  not  ready 
to  reileem  its  pledges  to  the  Getieral ; 
the  courtiers  were  not  ready  to  give  up 
their  share  of  the  confi.stration  ;  and  the 
bigots  were  not  ready  to  abandon  their 
intt»lerance.  And  so  the  war  w  ent  on. 

Baflled  in  this  effort  to  harmonize  his 
own  interests  wdth  those  of  the  empire, 
Wallenstein  resumed  the  plottings  of  his 
retirement;  but  he  was  no  longer  so 
impenetrable  as  of  old.  True,  he  never 
committed  himself  in  writing,  an<l  em¬ 
ployed  only  the  trustiest  agent: — men 
devoted  heart  .and  soul  to  his  interests, 
because  these  were  altogether  their  own. 
But  in  anticip.ation  of  the  conflict,  the 
court  this  time  had  taken  care  to  sur¬ 
round  him  with  men  devoted  to  itself — 
skilful  warriors,  able  negotiators,  utterly 
devoid  of  conscience — men  who  bowed 
and  flattered  and  truckled  to  the  haugh¬ 
ty  Frietlliinder,  until  he  trusted  them  like 
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brothers,  Gallas.  Allriiif;er,  and  I’icco- 
lomini,  all  these  generals  who  had  joined 
him  from  the  eminently  loyal  and  Catho¬ 
lic  army  of  Tilly,  were  the  agents  of  the 
court,  an<l  under  their  supervision  a  pro¬ 
found  system  of  espionage  was  organized 
and  maintained  around  the  (leneral.  The 
very  confessional  was  brought  into  re¬ 
quisition,  and  more  than  one  unserujm- 
lous  monk  gained  a  mitre  by  betraying 
its  secrets.  Wallenstein’s  rnovemimts 
were  watched  by  a  hundred  eyes,  and 
his  agents  were  «logged  step  by  stej*  to 
the  various  courts  and  back  again.  These 
men  were  beyond  the  re.ach  of  bribery 
indeed,  and  they  never  carried  dispatch¬ 
es.  Hut  the  fact  of  treasonable  nego¬ 
tiations  was  clearly  established,  and  that 
was  much  ;  and  foreign  potentates,  being 
less  skilful  than  Wallenstein  in  selecting 
their  ministers,  and  incomparably  less 
successful  in  securing  their  fidelity,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  drift  of  these  negotiations 
w.as  soon  elicited.  Ferdiiuiml  charged 
his  (leneral  with  these  treaties.  “  Yes,” 
said  Wallenstein,  uiddushingly,  “I  treat, 
but  it  is  wholly  in  your  interest.”  And 
revealing  as  much  of  the  matter  as  suit¬ 
ed  him  for  the  time,  he  continued  the 
game. 

But  if  he  negotiated,  it  was  alw.ays 
sword  in  hand.  A  few  months  had  ma<le 
good  the  losses  of  Lutzen.  His  army, 
through  the  whole  of  1G33,  continued  the 
most  numerous  and  the  best  appointed 
in  the  field.  He  kept  it  comparatively 
idle,  indeed,  while  the  other  belligerents 
wore  themselves  out  in  the  strife.  But 
now  and  then  he  made  a  dashing  march, 
and  dealt  a  heavy  blow  with  all  his  an¬ 
cient  skill  and  vigor.  In  this  w.ay  he 
confounded  his  enemies  at  court,  kept 
his  battalions  from  rusting,  and  showed 
unmistakably  to  all  whom  it  might  con¬ 
cern  th.at  he  was  still  the  s.ame  terrible 
Wallenstein  as  ever.  Three  armies  en¬ 
tered  Silesia  together.  Wallenstein 
marched  thither  and  barred  their  path. 
He  negotiated  with  the  leaders,  and 
through  them  with  their  principals.  But 
finding  the  negotiations  hang  fire,  he  let 
his  columns  loose ;  separated  and  de¬ 
ceived  his  several  foes  by  strategy  so 
refined  as  barely  to  escape  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  treachery ;  captured  a  whole 
division  of  Swedes  ;  and  then  sweeping 
forward  in  one  of  his  old  torrent-like 
rushes,  he  thrust  one  division  far  into 
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Brandenburg,  and  led  another  himself 
•across  Saxony,  seizing  and  garrisoning 
the  stronghohls  in  his  path.  Tims  time 
went  on.  The  end  of  1(533  approaclu-d, 
and  with  it  the  consummation  of  all  his 
jdottiugs,  France  had  long  been  gained, 
Saxon  and  Prussian  would  follow  the 
lead  of  Oxenstieru,  and  the  last  heavy 
strokes — showing  clearly  what  Wallen¬ 
stein  could  accomjdish  for  the  F.mperor, 
di<l  it  please  him  to  put  on  the  lion — had 
bent  the  cautious  Swede  at  last  to  his 
proposals.  Keeping  a  stern  hohl  of  the 
places  he  h.ad  won,  the  Friedhinder 
gathered  the  army  back  into  Bohemia 
towards  the  end  of  November,  and  <lis- 
]»ersed  it  in  quarters  until  the  opening 
spring  should  rouse  it  to  the  campaign 
tiiat  w.as  to  ruin  the  House  of  Hal»burg 
and  jtlace  a  crown  upon  his  head. 

But  (he  court  had  not  been  idle. 
Kvery  man  in  his  ranks,  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  to  the  merest  sentinel,  had  been 
profoundly  studie<l,  and  thousands  had 
been  corrupted  :  the  honest  ami  honor¬ 
able,  by  playing  upon  their  patriotism, 
their  loyalty,  and  their  religious  feelings ; 
the  vainglorious,  by  titles  and  promotion  ; 
and  the  sordid,  by  the  splendid  j»ri/.es 
which  the  apj»roaching  ruin  wouhl  afford. 
Nor  w.as  allenstein,  on  his  side,  chary 
of  gift  and  promise.  Alwavs  open- 
handed,  he  was  now  more  liberal  than 
ever;  and  his  jtromises  were  as  limitless 
as  his  expectations.  These  things  had 
served  him  to  a  marvel  on  former  occa¬ 
sions,  ami  he  had  not  the  smallest  fear 
that  they  wouhl  fall  him  now.  The  hour 
of  action  was  about  to  strike.  All  was 
ready  without,  nothing  remained  but  to 
test  the  fidelity  of  his  officers.  To  this 
end  the  (icnerals  were  assembled  at 
Pilsen,  his  lieaibpiarters,  on  the  12th  of 
.January,  lG3t.  That  evening,  Illo,  one 
of  Waflenstein’s  three  confidants,  gave 
a  bamjuet,  and  every  man  was  there. 
When  the  guests  were  warm  with  wine, 
the  announcement  so  powerful  two  years 
before  was  repeated.  Wallenstein,  de¬ 
clared  Illo,  had  determined  to  resigti. 
The  Italians  and  Spaniards  who  crowded 
the  court  had  driven  him  to  take  this 
step.  No  native  (lerman  could  serve  his 
country  under  such  men.  For  his  own 
part,  the  spe.aker  avowed  himself  not 
merely  indignant,  but  furious — .as  he 
ought  to  be — at  these  foreign  factions; 
furious  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  thus 
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oxposcil  to  riiiii ;  for  tlio  sake  of 
tiieir  bonofactor,  thus  repaid  for  his 
j;rt*at  saoritiees  and  unparalleled  serviees ; 
and,  finally,  for  the  loss  of  those  <;reat 
sums  which  he,  Illo,  like  so  many  others, 
had  invested,  or,  as  it  ajipeared,  thrown 
away  in  these  wars.  Terski,  and  one  or 
two  others,  eninlatcd  Illo’s  eloipienee  ; 
anti  the  traitors,  of  whom  many  were 
jiresent,  were  coinpelleil  to  chime  in. 
A  tlepntation  was  in.stanlly  chosen  and 
dispatched  to  entreat  the  j^reat  cliief 
not  to  ahamlon  his  children ;  ami  the 
trreat  chief  reluctantly  consented  to 
remain  at  the  heat!  of  his  happy  family. 
Then  followetl  the  sigtiinj;  of  that  do- 
cunnait  which  pledj^ed  them  to  serve 
Wallenstein  to  the  last  gasp,  and  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  enemies  to  the  death.  Tiiere 
was  a  hitch  or  two,  indeed,  in  connection 
with  this  atfair ;  hut  these  were  slurred 
over  sutlicieiitly  to  satisfy  the  party  chief¬ 
ly  concerned.  Then  and  there  Wallen¬ 
stein  issued  his  final  orders  Hir  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  army  at  I’ragiie  by  the 
24th  of  Kebru.irv,  and  dismi.ss»d  tlie 
(.lenerals  to  their  several  commands. 

riccolomini’s  mes.senger  sped  to  court 
with  the  tidings  of  these  jirocecdings, 
and  the  moment  he  arrived  the  Council 
assembled.  Ibit  not  to  deliberate  on 
the  crisis  or  contrive  the  measures  to 
meet  it.  All  this  had  been  provided  for 
long  before.  The  principal  business  on 
this  occasion  seems  to  have  been  to  set¬ 
tle  the  doom  of  the  culprit,  and  several 
valuable  hours  were  wasted  in  discussing 
it.  At  last  the  Spanish  Ambassador  cut 
short  the  unprofitable  talk.  “  Why  all 
this  bother,”  said  he, “about  a  trifle  that 
a  stab  or  a  sliot  will  so  easily  settle  at 
any  moment.”  The  decrees  and  orders 
so  long  prepared  were  then  issued  to 
those  entruste<l  with  their  execution, 
(ballas  and  riccolomini — Altringer  being 
then  on  his  way  to  Vienna  ;  and  the 
Council  adjourned.  These  decrees,  da¬ 
ted  January  24th,  removed  Wallenstein 
from  his  command,  jdaced  himself  and 
his  confidants  beyond  the  ]!ale  of  the  law, 
and  intrusted  the  direction  of  the  army 
to  Cidlas.  Ibit  for  full  three  weeks  longer 
Ferdinand  continued  to  write  to  Wal¬ 
lenstein  in  the  usual  strain,  addressing 
liiin  as  “  Illustrious,”  “  Dear,”  “  Uncle  ” 
and  “  Friend,”  “Prince,” and  so  forth. 

And  Piccolomini  admirably  secon- 

tied  the  Emperor  in  blitiding  the  doom¬ 


ed  chief.  A  liking,  originated  by  some 
casual  coincidences  as  to  birth,  etc.,  had 
been  deepened  by  the  more  than  Italian 
duplicity  of  the  object,  until,  towards 
file  close  of  his  career,  the  Friedliimler 
had  come  to  regard  Piccolomini  as  a  sort 
of  second  self.  lie  trusted  him  implicit¬ 
ly,  and  kept  him  always  abotit  him. 
And  the  Italian  made  use  of  his  position 
to  Mithhold  every  messenger  and  dis- 
patcli  likely  to  alarm  him  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  notice.  It  was  a  dangerous  game, 
and  riMpiired  courage  ami  dexterity  and 
Matchfulness  not  less  consummate  than 
treachery  itself;  for  the  slightest  bung¬ 
ling  or  relaxation  must  have  resulted  in 
discovery  and  a  terrible  ileath.  Such  a 
jiart,  so  well  jilayed,  in  a  worthy  cause, 
would  have  won  the  man  an  heroic  repu¬ 
tation.  Meanwhile  his  confederates 
were  busy  seducing  the  army,  and  by 
the  13th  of  February  they  found  them¬ 
selves  strong  enough  to  seize  Ihidweis, 
Tabor,  and  Prague  in  the  Kmperor’s 
name.  The  news  of  this  released  Picco¬ 
lomini  from  his  perilous  duty,  .and  his 
flight  roused  Wallenstein  at  last.  But, 
utterly  unaware  of  the  events  of  the  last 
three  weeks,  the  General  was  not  less 
contiilent  than  wrathful.  He  resented 
the  Italian’s  treachery  ;  deejily  resented 
it;  but  he  did  not  dread  it.  lie  was 
ready  to  strike.  This  event,  far  from 
deranging  his  plans,  merely  jireeipitated 
them  by  a  few  hours;  ami  his  march 
would  follow  too  close  on  the  disclosure 
for  the  court  to  profit  much — at  least  so 
he  thought.  Terski  was  directed  to 
start  at  once  and  secure  Prague  ;  and 
similar  measures  M  ere  taken  with  respect 
to  the  other  fortresses.  i\lessengers  also 
were  sped  oil',  some  to  hasten  up  the 
Swedes,  and  others  to  remove  the  troops 
that  barred  the  passes  in  their  w.ay,  or  to 
ajiprise  distant  and  trusty  friends  that 
rebellion  had  begun.  But  in  a  few  short 
hours  Terski  and  others  were  b.ack  again 
at  Pilsen  with  terrible  intelligence.  The 
fortresses  were  already  secured  for  the 
Emperor.  G.allas  had  interjiosed  with  a 
strong  force  betueen  Pilsen  and  Duke 
Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar  at  llatisbon  ; 
Piccolomini  was  sjieeding  up  from  Linz 
with  a  brigade  to  seize  the  persons  of  the 
traitors — for  as  such  an  Imperial  jirocl.a- 
mation  had  by  this  time  denounced  the 
FiiedUinder  and  his  confidants;  and  last 
and  M’orst  intelligence  of  all,  the  troops 
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at  hand  were  desortiii"  by  wholesale! 
Anv  moment  mioht  bring  the  Italian, 
ami  the  vengeance  that  he  marched 
with,  upon  them.  So  there  was  no  re¬ 
source  but  flight. 

They  fled,  and  fast.  Mustering  a  few 
regiments,  they  took  tlie  route  to  Egr.a — 
the  only  one  now  open — disj)atehing 
courier  .after  courier,  thirteen  in  all,  .as 
they  hurried  along,  to  apprise  Duke 
Bernard  of  their  situation,  and  entreat 
assistance.  Tlieir  escort  consisted  of 
200  foot  .and  ten  troops  of  dragoons; 
but  five  of  the  latter  deserted  as  they 
issued  from  the  town.  Close  to  their 
first  stage,  Mies,  a  town  that  belonged 
to  Illo,  they  met  Colonel  Walter  Butler 
and  his  regiment  of  dr.agoons,  on  the 
inarch  from  Kladrup  to  Pilsen,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  onlers  of  Wallenstein, 
who  meant  thus  to  clear  the  way  before 
the  Swedes  on  all  sides.  Butler  and  his 
squadrons  were  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  fugitive  chief.  Lest  the  men 
should  dt'sert,  the}'  were  coinpelle*!  to 
march  in  front ;  whilst  Wallenstein  en¬ 
deavored  to  gain  their  chief  by  unwonted 
attentions  and  golden  promises.  Hut 
Butler  was  deep  in  the  secrets  of  the 
court,  and  on  reaching  Plan  — the  second 
Bt.age  of  that  strange  journey — he  man¬ 
aged  to  dispatch  Father  Taafe,  his  chaj)- 
lain,  with  a  letter  to  Gallas  or  Piccolo- 
mini,  whichever  ho  happened  to  meet 
first,  signifying  that  the  writer  w.as  com¬ 
pelled  to  accompany  Wallenstein  against 
his  will ;  but  a<lding  the  significant  post¬ 
script,  that  perhaps  Providence  thus  in¬ 
tended  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  do 
a  deed  that  should  “gild  his  humble 
name.”  At  Plan  they  met  Major  Leslie, 
who  had  been  sent  to  meet  them  by 
Colonel  Gordon,  the  commandant  of 
Egr.a.  This  last  town  they  reached  on 
the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  24lh  of 
February.  That  night,  Gordon,  Leslie, 
and  Butler  met  secretly  in  the  citadel, 
arranged  their  plans,  .and  swore  on  a 
stpord-blade  to  remove  Wallenstein, 
The  next  day,  at  noon,  Terski  gave  an 
entertainment,  and  Gordon  returned  it 
by  another  at  night,  in  the  citadel. 
Thither  came  Leslie,  Butler,  and  Gordon, 
on  the  one  side,  and  Illo,  Kinski,  Terski, 
and  a  certain  Captain  Xeuman,  on  the 
other.  They  were  very  merry,  and  four 
of  them  very  rebellious;  Xeura.an  es¬ 
pecially  boasting  that  he  would  soon 


wa-h  his  hands  in  Ilabsburg  blood. 
Nine  o’clock  struck,  and  at  the  stroke  a 
messenger  entered  with  a  dispatch,  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  been  inteicej»ted.  It 
seerm-d  to  bear  the  signature  of  the  Elec¬ 
tor  of S.ixony,  and  discussed,  with  small 
favor,  Wallenstein’s  projects.  Gordon 
read  it,  and  hamled  it  to  his  companions. 
When  all  hadperusetl  it,  they  proceeded 
to  <liscuss  it.  To  do  this  with  the  greater 
freedom,  Gordon  stood  up,  and  «n-dered 
the  servants  to  leave  the  room.  He  had 
scarcely  spoken  when  a  door  opened  on 
each  side  of  the  hall,  and  in  poured  two 
arinetl  b.ands.  “  Prosperity  to  the  1  louse 
of  Austria,”  exclaimed  Captain  Genil- 
dine,  the  le.ader  of  one  party.  “  Who  is 
for  tlie  Emperor?  who  is  for  the  Em¬ 
peror?”  shouted  Capt.ains  .Macdonald 
and  Devereux,  at  the  head  of  the  other. 
“  Long  live  Ferdinand  !  ”  exclaimed  But¬ 
ler,  Gordon,  and  Leslie,  drawing  their 
swords ;  and,  snatching  each  a  candle 
from  the  table,  they  ranged  themselves 
by  the  wall,  to  light  the  murderers  to 
their  work.  The  latter — some  forty 
strong — rushed  upon  their  victims,  over¬ 
turning  the  table  as  they  c.ame  on.  Kin¬ 
ski  <lied  in  an  instant ;  and  Illo,  hampered 
by  the  talde,  made  but  a  faint  resistance. 
But  Terski,  a  renowneil  swordsman,  of¬ 
fered  a  desperate  defence.  Setting  his 
back  .against  the  wall,  the  assailants,  one 
after  another,  fell  beforehis  thrusts,  while 
his  good  buff  coat  turned  every  one  of 
theirs  aside.  “lie  gefrorn!"  ex¬ 
claimed  the  assassins,  drawing  back  at 
length  ;  and,  as  they  did  so,  .some  one 
among  them  flung  a  heavy  candestick  at 
his  head,  and  brought  him  to  the  floor, 
where  he  was  dispatched  by'  a  dagger- 
thrust  through  the  eye.  Neuman, 
slightly  wounded  at  the  commencement 
of  the  aflVjiy,  attempted  to  e'icape  by  a 
desjterate  leap  through  a  window,  but 
was  intercepted  in  the  courtyard,  and 
killed  there.  The  dragoons  stripped  the 
bodies,  which  were  then  locked  up  in  the 
bloody  hall,  until  the  work  was  com¬ 
pleted.  Nor  was  there  any  delay  over 
that.  Gordon  remained  to  guard  the 
citadel,  Leslie  went  to  the  principal  alarm- 
post,  and  Butler,  accomjianied  by  Deve¬ 
reux  and  his  trusty  band,  betook  1dm- 
Belf  to  Wallenstein’s  quarters — the  Bur 
gomaster’s  house,  which  still  remains  at 
the  east  end  of  the  market-place.  It  was 
a  dark,  dismal,  rainy  night,  and  the  dis- 
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trxnt  shrieks  of  KinskP.s  ami  Terski’s 
witlows,  just  tlien  aj)i)rise<l  of  their  hus- 
baiuls’  death,  came  by  fits  and  starts 
upon  the  blast,  causing  more  than  one  of 
IJutler’s  men  to  shudder  as  they  were 
posted  about  the  house.  Devereux,  wlio 
was  to  strike  the  stroke,  took  twelve 
dragoons  and  stole  round  to  the  hick 
door.  This  he  forced  with  a  d<*xterity 
which  spoke  well  for  his  acquaintance 
with  the  burglar’s  craft.  Leaving  six  of 
his  men  at  the  door,  and  accompanied  l)y 
the  other  six,  he  crept  quietly  up  the 
stairs,  and  along  the  corridor,  to  Wal¬ 
lenstein’s  chamber,  over  the  front  en¬ 
trance.  There  he  met  the  valet,  who 
had  just  taken  the  Duke  his  usual  sleep¬ 
ing-draught,  a  tankanlof  beer.  “Hush!” 
said  tlie  valet,  placing  his  finger  on  his 
lip,  and  pointing  to  the  door.  “  The  key, 
the  key  !  ”  growled  Devereux,  with  an 
oath  ;  and,  as  the  key  was  not  instantly 
forthcoming,  he  drove  his  s\\  on!  through 
the  servant,  who  fell  with  the  weapon  in 
his  body.  Snatching  a  partisan  from  one 


of  his  followers,  Devereux  put  his  shoul¬ 
der  to  the  door,  and  bui-st  it  open. 
There,  right  before  him,  stood  Wal¬ 
lenstein,  in  his  shirt,  leaning  against  a 
table.  “  Die,  rogue — die  !  ”  yelled  the 
Irishman,  lowering  his  weapon.  No 
word  escaped  the  Friedliindor,  no  shiver 
shook  him,  nor  did  he  draw  b.ack  an  inch. 
Looking  the  murderer  straight  in  the 
face,  he  opened  wide  his  arms  to  the 
thrust,  and  fell  without  a  groan. 

Scores  upon  scores  of  his  confederates 
met  a  similar  fate.  I’iccolomini  hanged 
twenty-four  of  his  colonels  at  once  .at 
Pilsen ;  and  thus  the  conspiracy  was 
enjshed  out'.  W.allenstein’s  immense 
estates  enriched  his  destroyers.  Each 
of  the  (ienerals  received  a  large  share, 
Piccolomini  the  largest,  though  for  a 
while  he  was  much  blamed  at  court  for 
plundering  Wallenstein’s  treasury  .at 
Pilsen  very  much  like  a  brigand.  The 
actual  butchers  w’ere  liberally  rewarded 
— Hutler  .ami  Leslie  in  particular  being 
enriched  and  ennobled. 


Chanibcn's  Journal. 

ONLY  SEVEN  YEAiCS  OLD  WHEN  SHE  DIED. 


Osi.Y  seven  yenrs  old  when  she  died! 

Surely  tiie  angels  must  love  her  dearly  1 
Bright  KuUlen-liaired  and  violet-eyed, 

None  could  e’er  look  ou  her  face  severely! 

'I'herc  are  children  a.s  many  as  the  flowers, 
But  never  was  one  more  sweet  than  ours, 

The  latest  hud  on  an  ajred  tree 
Where  never  blossom  ajjain  may  be. 

Once  1  held  up  my  head  with  the  best, 

(.'rowiied  with  three  flowers  of  promise  bright; 
Two — two  of  the  fairest — Death  tore  from  my 
breast, 

Five  years  ajro,  in  the  self-same  night. 

She  was  the  only  one  left  to  me, 

And  I  prayed  with  groans  of  agony 
That  hurst  from  my  heart,  a  mingled  prayer 
Of  hope  and  doubting  and  black  despair, 

That  He  who  doth  wisely  whatever  betide, 

Would  be  willing  to  leave  her  aye  by  my  side, 
Still  bles.sing  her  richly  with  increase  of  days. 
It  may  be  lie  heard  me — but  ah!  His  ways 
Are  not  as  ours — from  the  heavenly  place 
Perhaps  she  lighteneth  our  life  with  grace. 

Only  seven  years  old  when  she  died  1 

Y'et  the  hopes  of  two  lifetimes  died  with  her! 
We  liave  not  a  wish  in  tlie  world  wide 

Save  tliat  we  had  gone  out  on  tlie  tide  with  her  I 
The  tide  that  has  borne  them  all  away, 

Sybil  and  Avis,  now  little  May; 

The  ebb  that  never  knows  turn  or  flow 
However  the  full  inoous  come  or  gol 
But  I  would  not  murmur— no  complsiiit 
Breaks  from  the  lips,  asleep  or  awake, 

Of  the  mother  who  bore  them,  making  a  feint 


Of  being  content  for  my  love’s  sake. 

But  sometimee  her  hand  clings  to  her  heart, 
And  at  certain  hours  she  sits  apart ; 

And  tl»e  golden  light  of  sunset  skies 
Brings  a  far-off  look  into  her  eyes  ; 

And  I  fear  me  much  that  her  treasure  in  heaven 
Her  heart  from  its  earth-hold  has  almost  riven. 
And  soon,  hearing  the  voice  of  her  eliildren 
three. 

She,  too,  will  drift  out  to  that  unknown  sea — 
“  The  sea  of  glass  ”  for  her  it  should  be — 

God  help  mel  what  then  will  become  of  mel 

Only  seven  years  old  when  she  died  1 

How  our  old  hearts  took  young  delight  in  her. 
Our  only  pleasure,  our  hope,  our  pride  I 

Well  I  lie  who  made  her  had  the  moet  right  in 
her  I 

We  took  her  from  Him  thanksgivingly ; 

We  gave  her  back— no,  not  willingly. 

But  not  with  repining— God  forbid  I 
Yet  I  think  He  pardons  that  we  did 
Falter  awhile  and  fail  in  our  praise, 

Mis.sing  the  key  to  which  it  was  set 
For  a  sweet  child-treble  in  happier  days. 

The  old  time  haunts  our  memory  yet. 

And  we  scarce  can  read,  for  tears,  the  page 
Of  blessings  left  to  our  altered  age. 

Our  “  lines,”  once  “  fallen  in  pleasant  places,” 
Blankly  stare  in  our  darkened  faces, 

And  our  harps  on  the  willows  of  grief  hang  low; 
But  God,  omniscient,  has  known  what  we  know. 
Once  the  harpings  of  Heaven  ceased  suddenly. 
And  His  heart  was  thrilled  by  a  bitter  cry— 
The  cry  of  His  iSon’s  last  agony : 

He  knows  what  we  felt  when  we  saw  her  die. 
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Only  ee%  eri  years  old  when  she  died  I 
Passed  from  the  earth  ere  slie  learned  its  his* 
tory  1 

Now  she  stands  up  with  the  glorified, 

Fully  as  w’ise  in  the  heavenly  mystery 
As  they  who  through  great  tribulation 
Fought  their  way  up  from  every  nation, 
Leavened  the  world  with  their  life-blcKjd  warm, 
Carried  the  kingdom  of  God  by  storm. 
Sometimes  .still  they  talk  of  their  story — 

How  they  suflered,  and  conquered,  and  died ; 
Cleft  a  path  on  through  the  cloud  to  the  glory 
She  stands  listening,  wondering-eyed. 

Nought  slie  knew  of  toil  or  endeavor — 
Mother’s  arms  were  around  her  ever ; 

Little  of  sorrow,  doubt,  or  despair. 

Half  she  questions  her  right  to  be  there — 

She  who  has  nothing  either  suffered  or  done; 

Till,  suddenly  smiling,  she  looks  to  the  Son. 

And.  folding  her  pretty  hands  reverently. 
Lisps  out  her  child-creed  most  confidently — 
The  s.atne  she  learned  at  her  mother’s  knee — 
“  He  said ;  ‘  Let  the  little  ones  come  to  me.’  ” 


Only  seven  years  old  when  she  died! 

Seventy  long  years,  yea,  and  more  years  still, 
We  have  clamljered  and  clung  to  the  side — 

She  stands  even  now  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Ilright,  in  the  beams  of  the  nmrning  light  1 
Ours,  at  the  best,  is  a  starry  night. 

We  toil  on  through  the  dii.st  and  the  heat; 
She  sitteth  calm  at  the  Master’s  feet 
Reading  the  truth  of  His  lovelit  face  ; 

Answering  Him  back  glad  smile  for  smile. 

We  tremblingly  shriek  out  for  grace — ‘‘Lord I 
more  grace  1  ” 

Dreading  to  meet  His  look  all  the  while, 
l?o  spotted  our  souls,  and  moiled  with  sin. 

She  shows  stainless  without  and  within — 

A  snow-white  soul  in  a  robe  like  snow. 
Weary,  and  wayworn,  and  sad  we  go, 

Sorely  doubling  if.  after  our  course  be  run. 

Our  life-lasting  tourney  well  battled  and  done. 

When  the  .lodge  standsup  the  a  wards  to  divide. 
We  shall  be  worthy  to  stand  by  her  side. 
Whose  sword  was  ne’er  fleshed,  whose 
strength  was  ne’er  tried — 

Who  was  only  seven  years  old  when  she  died! 
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BY  ANTUOXY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  OCTHOUSE. 

Both  Mr.  Outhouse  .'ind  his  wife  were 
especially  litiiid  in  taking  uj  on  them¬ 
selves  the  cares  of  other  people.  Not 
on  that  account  is  it  to  be  sui>i>o.sed  that 
they  were  bad  or  selfish.  They  were 
both  given  much  to  charity,  and  be¬ 
stowed  both  in  time  and  money  more 
than  is  ordinarily  considered  necessary 
even  from  persons  in  their  position.  But 
what  they  gave,  they  gave  away  from 
their  own  quiet  hearth.  H:id  money 
been  wanting  to  the  daughters  of  his 
wife’s  brother,  Mr.  Outhouse  w’ould 
have  opened  such  small  criflTer  as  he  had 
with  a  free  hand.  But  he  would  have 
much  preferred  that  his  benevolence 
should  be  used  in  a  way  that  would 
bring  upon  him  no  further  responsibility 
and  no  (juestionings  from  i>eople  whom 
he  did  not  know  and  could  not  under¬ 
stand. 

The  Rev.  Oliphant  Outhouse  had  been 
Rector  of  St.  Dlddulph’.s-in  the-East  for 
the  last  fifteen  year.s,  having  married  the 
sister  of  Sir  ]\lirtnaduke  Rowley, — then 
simply  Mr.  Rowley,  with  a  coloni.al  ap¬ 
pointment  in  Jam.aica  of  £120  per  .an¬ 
num, — twelve  years  before  his  promo¬ 
tion,  while  he  w.as  a  curate  in  one  of  the 
populous  borough  parishes.  He  had 
thus  been  a  London  clergym.an  all  his 
life ;  but  he  knew  almost  as  little  of  Lou¬ 


don  society  as  though  he  had  held  a  cure 
in  a  Westmoreland  valley,  lie  had 
worked  hard,  but  his  work  had  lu'en 
altogether  atnong  the  jioor.  He  had  no 
gift  of  preaching,  and  had  nctiuired  nei¬ 
ther  rejuftation  nor  popularity.  But  he 
cofild  work; — and  having  been  tran.s- 
ferred  because  of  that  cajtability  to  the 
temporary  curacy  of  St.  Diddiiljth’s, — 
out  of  one  diocese  into  another, — he  had 
received  the  living  from  the  bishop’s 
hands  when  it  bcc.ame  vacant. 

A  dreary  ])lace  was  the  ])arsonage  of 
St.  Diddulph’s-in-the-East  for  the  abode 
of  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Outhouse  had  not, 
in  his  whole  iiarish,  a  parishioner  w’itli 
whom  he  could  consort.  The  greatest 
men  around  him  were  the  publicans,  and 
the  most  numerous  were  men  employed 
in  and  around  the  docks.  Dredgers  of 
mml,  navvies  employed  on  suburban 
canals,  excavators,  loaders  ajid  tmload- 
ers  of  cargo,  cattle  drivers,  whose  »lriv- 
ing,  however,  was  done  mostly  on  board 
ship — such  and  such  like  were  the  men 
who  were  the  fathers  of  the  families  of  St. 
DidduIph’s-in-the-E:ist.  Ami  there  w.as 
there,  not  far  removed  from  the  muddy 
estuary  of  a  little  stream  that  makes  its 
black  way  from  the  Essex  marshes 
among  the  houses  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  into  the  Thames,  a  large  commer¬ 
cial  est.ablishment  for  turning  the  car¬ 
casses  of  horses  into  manure.  Messrs. 
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Flowsptn  .and  Illiirt  were  in  truth  the 
frreut  ]»(*oj>le  of  St.  T)uhlulph’s-in-tlie- 
Kii'it  ;  iiiit  the  closeness  of  tlieir  est.nh- 
lishment  was  not  an  additional  attrac¬ 
tion  to  tlie  parsonage.  Tliey  were  lih- 
eral,  however,  with  their  money,  and 
Mr.  Oiitlif)use  was  disposed  to  tliink, — 
custom  perhaps  havitig  made  tlie  estab¬ 
lishment  less  objectionable  to  him  than 
it  was  at  first, — that  St.  I)id<lulph’s-in- 
the-Kast  would  be  more  of  a  Pandemo- 
niutn  than  it  now  was,  if  by  any  sanitary 
law  Messrs.  Flowsein  .and  lilurt  were 
compelled  to  close  their  doors.  “Xon 
olet,”  he  would  say  with  a  grim  smile 
when  the  charitable  che<pie  of  the  firm 
would  coine  punctually  to  hand  on  the 
first  Saturday  after  Cliristnias. 

Ibit  such  a  house  .as  his  would  be,  as 
he  knew,  but  a  poor  residence  for  his 
wife’s  nieces.  Indeed,  without  positive¬ 
ly  saying  that  he  was  unwilling  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  he  had,  when  he  first  heard 
of  the  bn-aking  up  of  the  house  in  Cur- 
zon  Street,  shown  that  he  woiilil  r.ather 
not  taki*  upon  his  shoulders  so  great  a 
responsibility.  He  and  his  wife  had  dis¬ 
cussed  the  m.atter  between  them,  .and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  th.at  they 
did  not  know  what  kind  of  things  might 
have  been  done  in  Curzon  Street.  Tliey 
would  think  no  evil,  they  said  ;  but  the 
very  idea  of  a  married  woman  with  a 
lover  was  dreadful  to  them.  It  might 
be  that  their  niece  was  free  from  blame. 
They  hoj>ed  so.  And  even  though  her 
sin  h.ad  been  of  ever  so  deep  a  dye,  they 
would  take  her  in, — if  it  were  indeed 
necessary.  Hut  they  hoped  that  such 
help  frotn  them  might  not  be  needed. 
They  both  knew  how  to  give  counsel  to 
a  poor  woman,  how  to  rebuke  .a  poor 
man, — how  to  comfort,  encourage,  or  to 
upbraid  the  j>oor.  Practice  had  told 
them  how  far  they  might  go  with  some 
hope  of  doing  good; — and  at  what  stage 
of  tleinoralization  no  gooil  from  their 
hands  was  any  longer  within  tlie  scoj'c 
of  fair  expectation.  Hut  all  this  was 
among  the  poor.  With  what  words  to 
encourage  such  a  one  as  their  ni<*ce  ^Irs. 
Trevelyan, — to  encourage  her  or  to  re¬ 
buke  lier,  as  her  conduct  might  seem  to 
make  necessary, — they  both  felt  that 
they  were  altogether  ignorant.  To  them 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  a  tine  lady.  To 
Mr.  Outhouse,  Sir  Marmaduke  had  ever 
been  a  tine  gentleman,  given  much  to 


wordly  things,  w'ho  cared  more  for  whist 
and  a  ghass  of  wine  than  for  anything 
else,  and  who  thought  that  he  had  a 
gooil  excuse  for  never  going  to  church 
in  Kngland  because  he  was  called  upon, 
as  he  s.aid,  to  show  himself  in  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  pew  always  once  on  Sundays,  and 
frequently  twice,  when  he  was  at  the 
seat  of  his  government.  Sir  Marmaduke 
manifestly  looked  upon  church  as  a  thing 
in  itself  notoriously  disagreeable.  To 
Mr.  Outhouse  it  .afforded  the  great 
events  of  the  week.  And  Mrs.  Out¬ 
house  wouhl  declare  that  to  h<*.ar  her 
husband  preach  w.as  the  greatest  ji*y  of 
her  life.  It  may  be  understood  there¬ 
fore  that  though  the  fimily  connection 
between  tbe  Rowleys  and  the  Outhous¬ 
es  had  been  kept  up  with  a  semblance  of 
atfection,  it  had  never  blossomed  forth 
into  cordial  friondshij). 

When  therefore  the  clergyman  at  St. 
Diddiilph’s  received  a  letter  from  his 
niece,  Nora,  begging  him  to  t.ake  her 
into  his  parsonage  till  Sir  Marmaduke 
should  arrive  in  tlie  course  of  the  sjiring, 
and  hinting  also  a  wish  that  her  uncle 
Oliphant  should  see  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  if 
jiossible  arrange  that  his  other  niece 
should  .also  come  to  the  |>.arsonage,  he 
Avas  very  much  perturbed  in  sjiirit. 
There  was  a  long  consultation  between 
him  and  his  wife  before  anything  couM 
be  settled,  and  it  may  bo  doubted 
whether  anything  would  have  been  set- 
tle<1,  had  not  Mr.  Trevelyan  himself 
made  his  way  to  the  parsonage,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  family  conference. 
Mr.  .and  ]NIrs.  Outhouse  had  both  seen 
the  necessity  of  sleejiing  upon  the  mat¬ 
ter.  They  had  slept  upon  it,  and  the 
discourse  between  them  on  the  second 
day  was  so  doubtful  in  its  tone  that 
more  sleeping  would  probably  have  been 
necessary  had  not  Nir.  Trevelyan  ap- 
jiearcd  and  compelled  them  to  a  decision. 

“  You  must  remember  that  1  ni.ake  no 
charge  against  her,”  said  Trevelyan, 
after  the  matter  h.ad  been  discusseil  for 
about  an  hour. 

“Then  why  should  she  not  come  b.ack 
to  you?”  said  Mr.  Outhouse,  timidly. 

“  Some  d.ay  she  may, — if  she  will  bo 
obedient.  Hut  it  cannot  be  now.  She 
has  set  me  at  defi.ance;  .and  even  yet  it 
is  too  clear  from  the  tone  of  her  letter  to 
me  that  she  thinks  that  she  has  been  right 
to  do  so.  How  could  we  live  together  in 
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amity  when  she  addresses  me  as  a  cruel 
tyrant  ?  ” 

“  Wliy  did  she  go  away  at  first  ?  ” 
asked  Airs.  Outhouse. 

“  liecause  she  woidd  compromise  my 
name  by  an  intimacy  which  I  did  not 
approve.  Hut  I  do  not  come  here  to 
defend  niysilf,  Mrs.'  Outhouse.  You 
prol)ably  tliink  that  I  liave  been  wrong. 
You  are  her  friend;  and  to  you,  I  will 
not  even  say  that  I  have  been  riglit. 
What  1  want  you  to  understand  is  lliis. 
She  cannot  come  back  to  me  now.  It 
would  not  be  for  my  honor  that  she 
should  do  so.” 

“  But,  sir, — w’ould  it  not  be  for  your 
welfare,  as  a  Christian  ?  ”  asked  Air.  Out¬ 
house. 

“  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  I 
say  that  I  will  not  discuss  that  Just  now. 
I  did  not  come  here  to  discuss  it.” 

“  It  is  very  sad  for  our  poor  niece,” 
said  Mrs.  Outhouse. 

“  It  is  very  sad  for  me,”  said  Trevel¬ 
yan,  gloomily ; — “  very  sad,  indeed.  Aly 
home  is  destroyed  ;  my  life  is  made  soli¬ 
tary;  I  do  not  even  see  my  own  child. 
She  has  her  boy  with  her,  and  her  sister. 
I  have  nobody.” 

“  I  can’t  understand,  for  the  life  of  me, 
why  you  should  not  live  together  just 
like  any  other  people,”  said  Air.  Out¬ 
house,  whose  woman’s  spirit  was  arising 
in  her  bosom.  “  When  p«*ople  are  mar¬ 
ried,  they  must  put  up  with  something; 
— at  least,  most  always.”  This  she  ad¬ 
ded,  lest  it  might  be  for  a  moment  ima¬ 
gined  that  she  had  had  any  cause  for 
complaint  with  her  Air.  Outhouse. 

“  Pray  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Outhouse ;  but 
I  cannot  discuss  that.  The  question 
between  us  is  this, — can  you  consent  to 
receive  your  two  nieces  till  their  father’s 
return  ; — and  if  so,  in  what  way  shall  I 
defray  the  expense  of  their  living  ?  You 
will  of  course  understand  that  1  willingly 
undertake  the  expense  not  only  of  my 
wife’s  maintenance  and  of  her  sister’s 
also,  but  that  I  will  cheerfully  allow  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be  reejuired  either  for 
their  comfort  or  recreation.” 

“  1  cannot  take  ray  nieces  into  my 
house  as  lodgers,”  said  Air.  Outhouse. 

“No,  not  as  lodgers;  but  of  course 
you  can  understand  that  it  is  for  me  to 
pay  for  my  own  wife.  I  know  I  owe  you 
an  apology  for  mentioning  it ; — but  how 
else  could  I  make  my  request  to  you  ?  ’' 
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“If  Emily  and  Nora  come  here  they 
must  come  as  our  guests,”  said  Airs.  Out¬ 
house. 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  clergyman. 
“  And  if  I  am  told  they  are  in  want  of  a 
home  they  shall  find  one  here  till  their 
father  comes.  But  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  as  regards  the  elder  1  think  her  home 
should  be  elsewhere.” 

“Of  course  it  should,”  said  Airs.  Out¬ 
house.  “  I  don’t  know  anything  about 
the  law,  but  it  seems  to  me  very  odd  that 
a  young  woman  should  be  turned  out  in 
this  way.  You  say  she  h.as  done  noth¬ 
ing  ?  ” 

“  I  will  not  argtte  the  matter,”  said 
Trevelyan. 

“That’s  all  very  tvell.  Air.  Trevelyan,” 
said  the  huly,  “  but  she’s  my  own  niece, 
and  if  I  don’t  stand  up  for  her  I  don’t 
know  who  will.  I  never  heard  such  a 
thing  in  my  life  as  a  wife  being  sent  aw.ay 
after  such  a  fashion  as  that.  AVe  wouldn't 
treat  a  eookmaid  so ;  that  we  wouldn’t. 
As  for  coming  here,  she  shall  come  if  she 
pleases,  but  I  shall  always  say  that  it’s 
the  greatest  shame  I  ever  heard  of.” 

Nothing  came  of  this  visit  at  last.  The 
lady  grew  in  her  an"er;  and  Air.  Trevel¬ 
yan,  in  his  own  delence,  was  driven  to 
declare  that  his  wife’s  obstinate  intimacy 
w’ith  Colonel  Osborne  had  almo.st  driven 
him  out  of  his  senses.  Before  he  left  the 
parsonage  he  was  brought  even  to  tears 
by  his  own  narration  of  his  own  misery  ; 
— whereby  Air.  Outhouse  w.as  consider¬ 
ably  softened,  although  Airs.  Outhouse 
became  more  and  more  stout  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  her  own  sex.  But  nothing  at 
last  came  of  it.  Trevelyan  insisted  on 
paying  for  his  wife,  wherevtn-  she  might 
be  placed  ;  and  when  he  found  that  this 
would  not  be  permitted  to  him  at  the 
parsonage,  he  was  very  anxious  to  take 
some  small  furnished  house  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  in  which  the  two  sisters  might 
live  for  the  next  six  months  under  the 
wings  of  their  uncle  and  aunt.  But  even 
Air.  Outhouse  w'.as  moved  to  pleasantry 
by  this  suggestion,  as  he  expl.ained  the 
nature  of  the  tenements  which  w'ere 
common  .at  St.  Diddulph’s.  Two  rooms, 
front  .and  back,  they  might  h.ave  for  about 
five-and-sixpence  a  week  in  a  house  with 
three  other  families.  “  But  perhaps  that 
is  not  exactly  what  you’d  like,”  said  Air. 
Outhou.se.  The  interview’  ended  with  no 
result,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  took  his  leave, 
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(loclarin"  to  liimsclf  tliat  he  w.ib  worse 
oft*  than  the  foxes,  who  have  holes  in 
which  to  lay  their  heads; — but  it  must 
be  presumed  that  his  siift’erings  in  this 
respect  were  to  be  by  attorney  ;  as  it  was 
for  his  wife,  and  not  for  liimself,  that  the 
necessary  hole  was  now  required. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Mrs.  Outhouse 
answered  Nora’s  letter,  and  without 
meaning  to  be  explicit,  explained  pretty 
closely  what  had  taken  place.  The  spare 
bedroom  at  the  parsonage  was  ready  to 
receive  either  one  or  both  of  the  sisters 
till  Sir  ^Nlarmadtike  should  be  in  London, 
if  one  or  both  of  them  should  choose  to 
come.  And  tiiough  there  w.as  iio  nur>ery 
at  the  parson.age, — for  Mr.  :uid  Mrs.  Out¬ 
house  had  been  blessed  with  no  children, 
— still  room  shouhl  be  made  for  the  little 
boy.  Hut  they  ntust  come  .as  visitors, 
— “  as  our  own  nieces,”  sai<l  Mrs.  Out¬ 
house.  And  she  went  on  to  say  that  she 
Avould  hav'e  nothing  to  do  with  the  <piar- 
rel  between  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  hi.s  wife. 
All  such  (juarrels  were  very  bad, — but 
as  to  this  quarrel  she  could  take  no  part 
either  one  side  or  the  other.  Then  she 
stated  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  been  at 
the  parsonage,  but  th.at  no  arrangement 
hail  been  made,  because  Mr.  Trevelyan 
had  insisted  on  p.aying  for  their  board 
and  lodging. 

This  letter  reached  Nuncombe  Putney 
before  any  reply  was  received  by  Mrs. 
Trevelyati  from  her  husband.  This  w.as 
on  the  Saturday  morning,  and  Mrs.  Tre- 
vely.an  had  pledged  herself  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury  that  she  would  leave  the  flock 
House  on  the  .Monday.  Of  course,  there 
was  no  need  th.at  she  should  do  so. 
Hoth  ^Irs.  St  anbury  and  Priscilla  would 
now  have  willir.gly  consented  to  their 
remaining  till  Sir  Alarinaduke  should  be 
ill  Kngland.  Hut  Mrs.  Trevelyan’s  high 
spirit  revolted  against  this  after  all  that 
had  been  said.  She  thought  that  she 
should  hear  from  her  husband  on  the 
morrow,  but  the  post  on  Sunday  brought 
no  letter  from  Trevelyan.  On  the  Satur¬ 
day  they  had  finished  packing  up, — so 
contain  was  ^Irs.  Trevelyan  that  some 
instructions  as  to  her  future  destiny  would 
be  sent  to  her  by  her  lord. 

At  last  they  decided  on  the  Sunday 
that  they  would  both  go  at  once  to  St. 
Diddulfih’s  ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  this  was  the  <leeision 
of  the  elder  sister.  Nora  would  wil¬ 


lingly  h.ave  yielded  to  Priscilla’s  entrea¬ 
ties,  and  have  remained.  Itut  Emily  de¬ 
clared  that  she  could  not,  and  would  not, 
stay  in  the  house.  She  had  a  few  pounds, 
— what  would  suftiee  for  her  journey  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  not  thought 
proper  to  send  his  orders  to  her,  she 
would  go  without  them.  Mrs.  Outhouse 
was  her  aunt,  and  her  nearest  relative  in 
England.  Upon  whom  ebe  could  she 
lean  in  this  time  of  her  great  affliction? 
A  letter,  therefore,  was  written  to  ^Ire. 
Outhouse,  saying  that  the  whole  party, 
including  the  boy  and  nurse,  would  be  at 
St.  Hidduli'h’s  on  the  Monday  evening, 
and  the  last  cord  was  put  to  the  bo.\es. 

.  “  I  eupjiose  th.at  he  is  very  angry,” 
Mrs.  Trevelyjin  said  to  her  sister,  “  but  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  care  about  that  now. 
He  shall  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
reference  to  any  gayety  on  my  part.  I 
will  see  no  one.  I  will  have  no — corres¬ 
pondence.  Hut  I  will  not  remain  here 
after  wh.at  he  has  said  to  me,  let  him  be 
ever  so  angry.  I  declare,  as  I  think  of 
it,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  woman  was 
ever  so  cruelly  treated  as  I  have  been.” 
Then  she  wrote  one  further  line  to  her 
husband. 

“  Not  having  received  any  orders  from 
you,  and  having  promised  Mrs.  Stanbury 
that  I  would  leave  this  house  on  Mon¬ 
day,  1  go  with  Nora  to  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
Outlnnise,  to-morrow.  E.  T.” 

On  the  Sunday  evening  the  four  ladies 
drank  tea  together,  and  they  all  made  an 
effort  to  be  ci\il,  and  even  affectionate, 
to  each  other.  Mrs.  'frevel^an  had  at 
last  allow'ed  I’riscilla  to  exjtlain  how  it 
had  come  to  p.a.ss  that  she  had  told  her 
brother  that  it  would  be  better  both  for 
her  mother  and  for  herself  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  arrangements  should  be  brought  to 
an  end,  and  there  had  come  to  be  .an 
.agreement  between  them  that  they 
siiould  all  part  in  amity.  Hut  the  con¬ 
versation  on  the  Sunday  evening  w.as 
very  difticult. 

“I  am  sure  we  shjill  alw.ays  think  of 
you  both  with  the  gre.atest  kindne8.s,” 
said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

“  As  for  me,”  said  Priscilla,  “  your 
being  with  us  has  been  a  delight  th.at  I 
c.annot  describe ; — only  it  has  been 
wrong.” 

“  1  know'  too  well,”  said  Mrs  Trevel¬ 
yan,  “  that  in  our  present  circumsuuicos 
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we  are  unable  lo  carry  delight  with  us 
anywhere.” 

“  You  hardly  understand  what  our  life 
luasbeen,”  sai<l  Priscilla  ;  “  but  tiie  trulli 
is  that  we  had  no  right  to  receive  you  in 
such  a  house  as  this.  It  has  not  been 
our  w.ay  of  living,  and  it  cannot  continue 
to  be  S').  It  is  not  wonderful  that  peo¬ 
ple  should  talk  of  us.  Had  it  been  called 
your  house,  it  might  have  been  better.” 

“  And  w’hat  will  you  do  now  ?  ”  asked 
Nora. 

“  Get  out  of  this  place  as  soon  as  we 
can.  It  is  often  hard  to  go  back  to  the 
right  path  ;  but  it  may  always  be  done, 
—  JT  at  least  attempted.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  I  take  misery 
with  me  wherever  I  go,”  said  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan. 

“  My  dear,  it  has  not  been  your  fault,” 
said  Mrs.  Sianbury. 

“  I  do  not  like  to  blame  my  brother,” 
said  Priscilla,  “  because  he  has  done  his 
best  to  be  good  to  us  all ; — and  the  pun¬ 
ishment  will  fall  heaviest  upon  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  must  pay  for  it.” 

“He  should  not  be  allowed  to  pay  a 
shilling,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

Then  the  morning  came,  and  .at  seven 
o’clock  the  two  sisters,  with  the  nurse 
and  child,  started  for  Lessboro’  Station 
in  Mrs.  Crocket’s  open  carriage,  the  lug¬ 
gage  having  been  sent  on  in  a  cart. 
There  were  many  tears  shed,  and  any 
one  looking  at  the  party  would  have 
thought  that  very  dear  friends  were  being 
torn  asunder. 

“  Motlier,”  said  Priscilla,  as  soon  as 
the  parlor  door  was  shut,  an<l  the  two 
were  alone  together,  “  we  must  take 
care  that  we  never  are  brought  again 
into  such  a  mistake  as  that.  Tliey  who 
protect  the  injured  should  be  strong 
themselves.” 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

DOROTHY  M.VKES  UP  HER  MIN'D. 

It  was  true  that  most  ill-natured 
things  had  hecn  said  at  Lessboro’  and  at 
Nuncoinhe  Putney  about  Mrs.  Stanbury 
and  the  visitors  at  the  Clock  House,  and 
that  these  ill-natured  things  had  spread 
themselves  to  Exeter.  Mrs.  Ellison  of 
Lessboro’,  who  tvas  not  the  most  good- 
natured  woinau  in  the  world,  had  told 
Mrs.  Merton  of  Nuncombe  that  she  had 
been  t'dd  that  the  Colonel’s  visit  to  the 
lady  had  been  made  by  express  arrange- 
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ment  between  the  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Stanbury.  Mrs.  Merton,  who  was  very 
good-natured,  but  not  the  wisest  woman 
in  the  world,  had  declared  that  any  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Stanbury 
was  (piite  impossible.  “  What  does  it 
m.atter  which  it  is, — Priscilla  or  her 
mother?”  Mrs.  Ellison  had  sail. 
“The'C  are  the  facts.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
has  been  sent  there  to  be  out  ol  the  way 
of  this  Colonel  ;  and  the  Colonel  imme¬ 
diately  comes  down  and  sees  her  at  the 
Clock  House.  Hut  when  people  are 
very  p.xtr  they  do  gel  driven  to  do 
almost  anything.” 

Mrs.  Merton,  not  being  very  wise,  hail 
conceived  it  to  be  her  duty'  to  rejieat 
this  to  Priscilla;  and  Mrs.  Elli'On,  not 
l»eing  very  good-natured,  had  conceived 
it  lo  be  hers  to  repeat  it  to  .Mrs,  Mac- 
Hugh  at  E.xeter.  And  then  Hozzlc’s 
coming  had  become  kniiwii. 

“  Yes,  Mrs.  MacHugh,  a  policeman  in 
mufti  down  at  Nuncombe!  1  wonder 
what  our  friend  in  the  Close  here  will 
think  about  it!  I  have  always  said,  you 
know,  that  if  she  wanted  to  keep  things 
straight  at  N  uncombe,  she  should  have 
opened  her  purse-strings,” 

From  all  which  it  may  be  understood, 
that  Priscilla  Stanbury’s  desire  to  go 
back  to  their  old  way  of  living  had  not 
been  without  reason. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  of  the  tdose  did  n')t  receive  with 
eijuanimity  the  reports  which  reached 
her.  And,  of  course,  wli'm  she  discussed 
the  matter  either  with  Martha  or  with 
Dorothy,  she  fell  back  upon  her  own 
early  aj>[)reciation  of  the  folly  of  the 
Clock  House  arrangement.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  she  had  called  Mrs.  Ellison  very 
l)ad  names,  when  she  learned  from  her 
friend  Mrs.  .MacHugh  what  reports  were 
being  spread  by  the  lady  from  Lessboro’. 

“Mrs,  Ellison!  Yes;  we  all  know 
3Irs.  Ellison.  The  bitterest  tongue  in 
Devonshire,  and  the  falsest !  There  are 
some  pi'ople  at  Lessboro’  w  ho  would  be 
well  pleased  if  she  paid  her  way  there  as 
well  as  those  poor  women  do  at  Nun¬ 
combe.  I  don’t  think  much  of  what 
Mrs.  Ellison  says.” 

“  Hut  it  is  bad  .about  the  policeman,” 
sail!  Mrs.  MacHugh. 

“  Of  course  it’s  bad.  It’s  all  bad. 
I’m  not  saying  that  it’s  not  bad.  I’m 
glad  I’ve  got  this  other  young  woman 
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oat  of  it.  It’s  all  tlnat  yoang  man’s 
doing.  If  I  h.ad  a  son  of  my  own.  I’d 
sooner  follow  him  to  the  grave  than 
hear  him  call  himself  a  Kadical.” 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  there  came  to  the 
Close  news  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  her 
sister  were  gone.  On  the  very  Monday 
on  which  they  went,  Priscilla  sent  a 
note  on  to  her  sister,  in  which  no  special 
allusion  was  m.ade  to  Aunt  Stanbury, 
but  which  was  no  doubt  written  with 
the  intention  that  the  news  should  be 
communicated. 

“(tone;  are  they?  As  it  is  past 
M  ishing  that  they  h.adn’t  come,  it’s  the 
best  thing  they  could  do  now.  And 
who  is  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  house,  now 
they  have  gone  ?”  As  this  was  a  point 
on  which  Dorothy  w.as  not  prej).ired  to 
trouble  herself  at  present,  she  made  no 
answer  to  the  question. 

Dorothy  at  this  time  was  in  a  state  of 
very  great  jierturbation  on  her  own  ac¬ 
count.  The  reader  may  jierhaps  retnem- 
ber  that  she  had  been  much  startled  by 
a  j)r(»pf)sition  that  had  been  made  to  her 
in  reference  to  her  future  life.  Her  aunt 
had  suggesteil  to  her  that  she  should 
become — .Mrs.  Gibson.  She  had  not  as 
yet  given  .any  answer  to  that  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  had  indeed  found  it  to  be  <piite 
impo-ssible  to  speak  about  it  .at  all.  Hut 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sugges¬ 
tion  h.ad  opened  out  to  her  .altogether 
new  views  of  life.  Up  to  the  moment 
of  her  aunt’s  speech  to  her,  the  idea  of 
her  becotning  a  married  woman  had 
never  presented  itself  to  her.  In  her 
humility  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  that 
she  should  be  counted  as  one  among  the 
candidates  for  matrimony.  Priscilla  had 
taught  her  to  regard  herself, — indeed, 
they  had  both  so  regarde«l  themselves, — 
as  born  to  eat  and  drink,  .as  little  as 
might  be,  and  then  to  die.  Now,  when 
she  was  told  that  she  could,  if  she 
pleased,  become  Mrs.  Gibson,  she  was 
almost  lost  in  a  whirl  of  new  and  con¬ 
fused  ideas.  Since  her  .aunt  had  sj»oken, 
3Ir.  Gibson  himself  hail  dropped  a  hint 
or  two  which  seemed  to  her  to  indicate 
that  he  also  must  be  in  the  secret. 
There  had  been  a  party,  with  a  supper, 
at  Mrs.  Crumbic’s,  at  which  both  the 
Miss  Frenches  had  been  present.  Hut 
Mr.  Gibson  had  taken  her,  Dorothy 
Stanbury,  out  to  supper,  leaving  both 
Camilla  .and  Arabella  behind  him  in  the 
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drawing-room  !  During  the  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards  in  which  the  ladies 
were  alone  while  the  gentlemen  were 
eating  and  drinking,  both  Camilla  and 
Arabella  continued  to  wreak  their  ven- 
ge.ince.  They  asked  questions  .about 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  suggested  th.at  Mr. 
(iibson  might  be  sent  over  to  put  things 
right.  Hut  Miss  Stanbury  had  heard 
them,  and  had  fallen  upon  them  with  a 
heavv  hand. 

“  I'here’s  a  good  deal  expected  of  Mr. 
Gibson,  my  dears,”  she  said,  “  which  it 
seems  to  me  Mr.  Gibson  is  not  inclined 
to  perform.” 

“  it  is  quite  indilferenl  to  us  what  Mr. 
Gibson  may  be  inclined  to  perform,”  said 
Arabella.  “  I’m  sure  we  shan’t  interfere 
with  Miss  Dorothy.” 

As  this  was  said  quite  out  loud  before 
all  the  other  ladies,  Dorothy  was  over¬ 
come  with  shame.  Hut  her  aunt  comfort¬ 
ed  her  when  they  were  again  at  home. 

“  Law.s,  my  dear ;  what  does  it  matter  ? 
AVhen  you’re  Mrs.Gibson,  you’ll  be  proud 
of  it  .all.” 

Was  it  then  really  written  in  the  book 
of  the  fates  that  she,  Dorothy  Stanbury, 
was  to  become  Mrs.  Gibson  ?  I’oor  Do¬ 
rothy  began  to  feel  that  she  was  called 
upon  to  exercise  an  amount  of  thought 
and  personal  decision  to  which  she  had 
not  been  .accustomed.  Hitherto,  in  the 
things  which  she  had  done,  or  left  un¬ 
done,  she  had  received  instructions  which 
she  could  obey.  Had  her  mother  .and 
Priscilla  told  her  positively  not  to  go  to 
her  aunt’s  house,  she  would  have  remain¬ 
ed  at  Nuncombe  without  complaint. 
Had  her  aunt  since  her  coming  given  her 
orders  as  to  her  mode  of  life, — enjoined, 
for  instance,  additional  church  attendan¬ 
ces,  or  desired  her  to  perform  menial 
services  in  the  house, — she  would  have 
obeyed,  from  custom,  without  a  word. 
Hut  when  she  was  told  that  she  was  to 
marry  Mr.  Gibson,  it  did  seem  to  her  to 
be  necessary  to  do  something  more  than 
obey.  Did  she  love  3Ir.  Gibson  ?  She 
tried  h.ard  to  teach  herself  to  think  that 
she  might  learn  to  love  him.  He  was  a 
nice-looking  man  enough,  with  sandy 
hair,  .and  a  head  rather  bald,  w’ith  thin 
lips,  and  a  narrow  nose,  who  certainly 
did  preach  dr,awling  sermons;  but  of 
whom  everybody  said  th<at  he  was  a  very 
excellent  clergyman.  He  had  a  house 
and  an  income,  and  .all  Exeter  had  long 
15 
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since  decided  that  he  w.ns  a  man  who 
would  certainly  marry.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that 
tliey  have  no  ]>ossihle  claim  to  remain 
unmarried.  He  was  fair  game,  and  un¬ 
less  he  surrendered  himself  to  be  bagged 
before  long,  would  subject  himself  to  just 
and  loud  complaint.  The  Miss  Frenches 
had  been  aware  of  this,  and  had  thought 
to  make  sure  of  him  among  them.  It 
was  a  little  hard  upon  them  that  the  old 
maid  of  the  Close,  as  they  always  called 
JMiss  Stanbury,  should  interfere  with 
them  w  hen  their  booty  was  almost  won. 
And  they  felt  it  to  be  the  harder  because 
Dorothy  Stanbury  w  as,  as  they’  thought, 
so  poor  a  creature.  That  Dorothy  her¬ 
self  should  have  any  doubt  as  to  accept¬ 
ing  Mr.  Gibson,  was  an  idea  that  never 
occurred  to  them.  But  Dorothy  had  her 
doubts.  When  she  came  to  think  of  it, 
she  remembered  that  she  had  never  as 
yet  spoken  a  word  to  Mr.  Gibson,  beyond 
such  little  trifling  remarks  as  are  made 
over  a  tc.a-table.  She  n)ight  learn  to  love 
him,  but  she  did  not  think  that  she  loved 
him  as  yet. 

“I  don’t  suppose  all  this  will  m.ake 
any  difference  to  Mr.  Gibson,”  said  Miss 
Stanbury  to  her  niece,  on  the  morning 
after  the  receipt  of  Priscilla’s  note  stat¬ 
ing  tlrnt  the  Trevelyans  had  left  Nun- 
combe. 

Dorothy  always  blushed  when  Mr. 
Gibson’s  name  was  mentioned,  and  she 
blushed  now.  But  she  di<l  not  at  all  un¬ 
derstand  her  aunt’s  allusion.  “  I  don’t 
know  w  hat  you  mean,  aunt,”  she  said. 

“  W ell,  you  know’,  my  dear,  w  hat  thev 
say  about  Mrs.  Trevely’an  and  the  Clocic 
House  is  not  very  nice.  If  .Mr.  Gibson 
were  to  turn  round  and  say  that  the  con¬ 
nection  wasn’t  pleasant,  no  one  W’ould 
have  a  l  ight  to  complain.” 

The  faint  customary  blush  on  Doro¬ 
thy’s  checks  which  ^Ir.  Gibson’s  name 
had  produced  now  covered  her  whole 
face  even  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 
“If  he  believes  b.ad  of  mamm.a,  I’m  sure. 
Aunt  Stanbury,  I  don’t  want  to  see  him 
again.” 

“That’s  all  very  fine,  my  dear,  but  a 
man  h.as  to  think  of  himself,  you  know.” 

“  Of  course  he  thinks  of  himself.  Why 
shouldn’t  he?  I  dare  s!\y  he  thinks  of 
himself  more  than  I  do.” 

“  Dorothy,  don’t  be  a  fool.  A  good 
husband  isn’t  to  be  caught  every  day.” 


“  Aunt  Stanbury,  I  don’t  w’anl  to  catch 
any  man.” 

“Dorothy,  don’t  be  a  fool.” 

“  I  must  s.ay  it.  I  don’t  suppose  IMr. 
Gibson  thinks  of  me  the  least  in  the 
world.” 

“Psha!  I  tell  you  he  does.” 

“  But  as  for  mamma  and  Priscilla,  I 
never  could  like  anybody  for  a  moment 
who  would  be  ashamed  of  them.” 

She  was  most  anxious  to  declare  that, 
as  far  as  she  knew  herself  and  her  own 
wishes  at  present,  she  entertained  no 
partiality  for  Mr.  Gibson, — no  feeling 
which  could  become  partiality  even  if 
Mr.  (iibson  w.as  to  declare  himself  w  ill¬ 
ing  to  accept  her  mother  and  her  sister 
with  herself.  But  she  did  not  dare  to 
s.ay  so.  Tliere  was  an  instinct  within 
her  which  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
her  to  exjiress  an  objection  to  a  suitor 
before  the  suitor  ha«i  declared  himself 
to  be  one.  She  could  speak  out  as 
touching  her  mother  and  her  sister, — but 
as  to  her  own  feelings  she  could  express 
neither  assent  nor  dissent. 

“  I  should  like  to  have  it  settled  soon,” 
said  Miss  Stanbury,  in  a  melancholy  voice. 
Even  to  this  Dorothy  could  make  no 
reply.  Wh.at  did  soon  mean  ?  Perhaj's 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  “  If  it 
could  be  arranged  by  the  end  of  this 
week,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me.” 
Dorothv  almost  fell  off  her  chair,  and 
w’as  stricken  altogether  dumb.  “  I  told 
you,  I  think,  that  Brooke  Burgess  is  com¬ 
ing  here  ?  ” 

“  You  said  he  w’as  to  come  some  day.” 

“  He  is  to  be  here  on  Mond.ay.  I  haven't 
seen  him  for  more  than  twelve  years; 
and  ’.low’  he’s  to  be  here  next  week !  1  tear, 
dear!  When  I  think  sometimes  of  all 
the  hard  w’ords  that  have  been  spoken, 
and  the  harder  thoughts  that  have  been 
in  people’s  minds,  I  often  regret  th.at  the 
money  ever  came  to  me  at  all.  I  could 
have  done  without  it,  very  well, — very 
w’ell.” 

“  But  all  the  unpleasantness  is  over 
now,  aunt.” 

“  I  don’t  know’  about  that.  Un¬ 
pleasantness  of  that  kind  is  a])t  to  rankle 
long.  But  I  wasn’t  going  to  give  up  my 
rights.  Nobody  but  a  coward  does  that. 
They  talked  of  going  to  law  and  trying 
the  w’ill,  but  they  wouldn’t  have  got 
much  by  that.  And  then  they  abused 
me  for  two  years.  When  they  had  done 
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and  got  sick  of  it,  I  told  them  they  should 
have  it  all  hack  again  as  soon  as  I  am 
dead.  It  won’t  be  long  now.  This  Hur- 
gesa  is  the  elder  nephew,  and  he  shall 
have  it  all.” 

“  Is  not  he  grateful  ?  ” 

“  No.  Why  should  he  be  grateful?  I 
don’t  do  it  for  special  love  of  him. 
I  don’t  want  his  gratitmle  ;  nor  anybody’s 
gratitude.  Look  .at  Hugh.  I  did  love 
him.” 

“  I  am  grateful,  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  Are  you,  my  dear  ?  Then  show  it 
by  being  a  good  wife  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
a  happy  wife.  I  want  to  get  everything 
settletl  while  Burgess  is  here.  If  he  is  to 
have  it,  why  should  I  keep  him  out  of  it 
whilst  I  live?  I  wonder  whether  Mr. 
Gibson  would  mind  coming  and  living 
here,  Dolly  ?  ” 

The  thing  was  coming  so  ne.ar  to  her 
that  Dorothy  began  to  feel  that  she  must, 
in  truth,  make  up  her  mind,  and  let  her 
aunt  know  also  how  it  hail  been  made  up. 
She  was  sensible  enough  to  ])erceive  that 
if  she  did  not  prepare  herself  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  she  would  find  herself  h.ampered 
by  an  engagement  simply  because  her 
aunt  had  presumed  that  it  was  out  of  the 
(juestion  that  she  should  not  acquiesce. 
She  would  drift  into  marriage  with 
Mr.  Gibson  against  her  will.  Her  great¬ 
est  difficulty  was  the  fact  th.at  her  .aunt 
clearly  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
And  .as  for  herself,  hitherto  her  feelings 
did  not,  on  either  side,  go  beyond  doubts. 
Assuredly  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
for  her  to  become  Mrs.  Gibson,  if  only 
she  could  create  for  herself  some  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  man.  At  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  her  aunt  said  nothing  more  about 
Mr.  Gibson,  having  her  mind  much  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  coming  of  Mr.  Brooke 
Burgess. 

“  I  remember  him  twenty  years  ago 
.and  more ;  .as  nice  a  boy  as  you  would 
wish  to  see.  Ilis  father  was  the  fourth 
of  the  brothers.  De.ir,  dear!  Three  of 
them  are  gone ;  and  the  only  one  remain¬ 
ing  is '  old  Barty,  whom  no  one  ever 
loVeil.” 

The  Burgesses  had  been  great  people 
in  Exeter,  having  been  both  bankers  .and 
brewers  there,  but  the  light  of  the  fatni- 
ly  had  paled ;  and  though  Bartholomevv 
Burgess,  of  whom  Miss  Stanbury  de¬ 
clared  that  no  one  had  ever  loved  him, 
still  had  a  share  in  the  bank,  it  was  w’ell 


understood  in  the  city  th.at  the  re.al 
wealth  in  the  finn  of  Cropjier  and  Bur¬ 
gess,  belonged  to  the  Cropper  family. 
Indeed,  the  most  considerable  porti(»n  of 
the  fortune  th.at  had  been  realized  by  old 
Mr.  Burgess  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
.Miss  Stanbury  herself.  Bartholomew 
Stanbury  had  never  forgiven  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  will,  and  between  him  and  Jemima 
Stanbury  the  feud  was  irreconcilable. 
The  ue.xt  brother,  Tom  Burgess,  had 
been  a  solicitor  at  Liverpool,  and  had 
done  well  there.  But  Miss  Stanbury 
knew  nothingof  theTom  Burgesses  as  she 
called  them.  The  fourth  brother,  Harry 
Burgess,  had  been  a  clergyman,  and  this 
Brooke  Burgess,  Junior,  who  was  now 
coming  to  the  Close,  had  been  left  with  a 
widowed  mother,  tlie  eldest  of  a  large 
family.  It  need  not  now  be  told  at 
length  how  there  had  been  ill-blood  also 
between  this  clergyman  and  the  heiress. 
There  had  been  attempts  at  friendship, 
and  at  one  time  Miss  Stanbury  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  liev.  Harry  Burgess  and  all 
his  family  at  the  Close  ; — -0111  the  at¬ 
tempts  had  not  been  successful ;  and 
though  our  old  fi  iend  had  never  wavered 
in  her  detenui nation  to  leave  the  money 
all  back  to  some  one  of  the  Burgess  fam¬ 
ily,  and  with  this  view'  h.ad  made  a  pil- 
grim.age  to  London  some  twelve  years 
since,  and  had  renew'ed  her  acquaintance 
with  the  widow  and  the  children,  still 
there  had  been  no  comfortable  relations 
betweeti  her  and  any  of  the  Burgess 
family.  Did  Barty  Burgess,  whom  she 
met  in  the  Close,  or  saw  in  the  High 
Street  every  day  of  her  life,  was  her 
great  enemy.  He  had  tried  his  best, — 
so  at  leiist  she  was  convinced, — to  drive 
her  out  of  the  pale  of  society,  years  upon 
years  ago,  by  s.aying  evil  things  of  her. 
She  had  conquered  in  th.at  combtit. 
Her  victory  had  been  complete,  and  she 
had  triumi)hed  after  a  most  signal 
fashion.  But  this  triumph  did  not 
silence  Barty’s  tongue,  nor  soften  Lis 
heart.  When  she  prayed  to  be  forgiven, 
as  she  herself  forgave  others,  she  always 
exempted  Barty  Burgess  from  her  pray¬ 
ers.  There  are  things  which  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  do.  She  had  not  liked 
Harry  Burgess’  widow,  nor,  for  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  th.at,  Harry  Burgess  himself. 
When  she  had  Last  seen  the  children 
she  had  not  liked  any  of  them  much,  .and 
had  had  her  doubts  even  as  to  Brooke. 
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But  with  that  branch  of  the  family  ^hc 
was  willing  to  try  again.  Brooke  was 
now  coming  to  the  Close,  having  re¬ 
ceiver!,  however,  an  intimation,  that  if, 
during  liis  visit  to  Exeter,  he  chose  to 
see  his  Uncle  Barty,  any  such  inter¬ 
course  must  be  ke|»t  quite  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  While  he  remained  in  Miss 
Stanbury’s  house  he  was  to  remain  there 
as  though  there  were  no  such  person  as 
Mr.  Baitholomew  Burgess  in  Exeter. 

At  this  time  Brooke  Burgess  was  a 
man  just  turned  thirty,  and  was  a  clerk 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Becord  Oflice,  in 
Somerset  House.  No  doubt  the  pecu¬ 
liar  nature  and  name  of  the  public  depart¬ 
ment  to  which  he  was  attached  had  done 
something  to  recommend  him  to  Miss 
JStanbury.  Ecclesiastical  records  were 
things  greatly  to  be  reverenced  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  felt  that  a  gentleman  who 
handled  them  and.  dealt  with  them 
would  probably  be  sedate,  gentleman¬ 
like,  and  conservative.  Brooke  Burgess, 
when  she  had  last  seen  him,  was  just 
about  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
office.  Then  there  had  come  offence, 
and  she  had  in  truth  known  nothing  of 
him  from  that  day  to  this.  The  visitor 
was  to  be  at  Exeter  on  the  following 
Monday,  and  very  mttch  w  as  done  in 
preparation  of  his  coming.  There  was 
to  I  e  a  dinner  party  on  that  very  day, 
and  dinner  parties  were  not  common 
with  Miss  Stanbury.  She  had,  however, 
explained  to  Martha  that  she  ititended 
to  put  her  best  foot  forward.  Martha 
understood  perfectly  that  Mr.  Brooke 
Burgess  was  to  be  received  as  the  heir 
of  property.  Sir  Peter  M.ancrudy,  the 
great  Devonshire  chemist,  was  coming 
to  dinner,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powel  from 
Haldon,— people  of  great  distinction  in 
that  part  of  the  county, — Mrs.  Mac- 
Ilugh,  of  course  ;  and,  equally  of  course, 
Mr.  Gibson.  There  was  a  deep  discus¬ 
sion  between  Miss  Stanbury  and  Martha 
•as  to  asking  two  of  the  Cliffords,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noel  from  Doddiscombe- 
leigh.  Martha  had  been  very  much  in 
favor  of  having  twelve.  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  had  declared  that  with  twelve  she 
.must  have  two  waiters  from  the  green¬ 
grocer’s,  and  that  two  waiters  would 
overpower  her  own  domesticities  below' 
stairs.  Martha  had  declared  that  she 
didn’t  care  about  them  any  more  than  if 
they  w'ere  puppy  dogs.  But  Miss  Stan- 
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bury  had  been  quite  firm  against  twelve. 
She  had  con^entcd  to  have  ten, — for  the 
sake  of  artistic  arrangement  at  the  table  ; 
“They  should  be  pantaloons  and  petti¬ 
coats  alternate,  you  know,”  she  had  said 
to  Martha, — and  had  therefore  asked 
the  (.'liffords.  But  the  Cliffords  could 
not  come,  and  then  she  had  declined  to 
make  any  further  attempt.  Indceil,  a 
new  idea  had  struck  her.  Brooke  Bur¬ 
gess,  her  guest,  should  sit  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  the  clergy¬ 
man,  .at  the  other.  In  this  way  the  i)rop- 
er  alternation  would  be  effected.  W  hen 
^Martha  heard  this,  Martha  quite  under¬ 
stood  the  extent  of  the  good  fortune 
that  was  in  store  for  Dorothy.  If  Mr. 
(iibson  w  as  to  be  w  elcomed  in  that  way, 
it  c(ui!d  only  be  in  preparation  of  his  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  family. 

And  Dorothy  herself  became  aware 
that  she  must  make  up  her  mind.  It 
was  not  so  ileclared  to  her,  but  she  came 
to  understand  that  it  was  very  probable 
that  something  would  occur  on  the  com¬ 
ing  Motulay  w  hich  would  require  her  to 
be  ready  with  her  answer  on  that  day. 
And  she  was  greatly  tormented  by  fe»‘l- 
ing  that  if  she  could  not  bring  heiself  to 
accejtt  Mr.  (iibson, — should  Mr.  (iibson 
propose  to  her,  as  to  which  she  contin¬ 
ued  to  tell  herself  that  the  chance  of 
such  a  thing  must  be  very  remote  indeed, 
— but  that  if  he  should  propose  to  her, 
and  if  she  could  notaccejit  him,  her  aunt 
ought  to  know  that  it  would  be  so  be¬ 
fore  the  momeiit  came.  But  yet  she 
couM  not  bring  herself  to  speak  to  her 
aunt  as  though  any  such  jiroposition 
were  possible. 

It  happened  that  during  the  week,  on 
the  Satuiday,  Priscilla  came  into  Exeter. 
Dorothy  met  her  sister  at  the  railway 
station,  and  then  the  two  w  alk«‘d  toge¬ 
ther  two  miles  and  back  along  theCredi- 
ton  Ib^ad.  Aunt  Stanbury  had  consent¬ 
ed  to  Priscilla  coming  to  the  Close,  even 
though  it  was  not  the  d.ay  appointed  for 
such  visits;  but  the  w'alk  had  been  pre¬ 
ferred,  ami  Dorothy  felt  that  she'  w  ould 
be  able  to  ask  for  counsel  from  the  only 
human  being  to  whom  she  could  h.ave 
brought  herself  to  confide  the  fact  that 
a  gentleman  was  expected  to  ask  her  to 
marry  him.  But  it  was  not  till  they  had 
turned  upon  their  walk,  that  she  was 
able  to  open  her  mouth  on  the  subject 
even  to  her  sister.  Priscilla  had  been 
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very  full  of  their  own  cares  .at  Nun- 
comhe,  and  had  said  much  of  her  deter¬ 
mination  to  leave  the  Clock  House  ami 
to  return  to  the  retirement  of  some  small 
cottape.  She  had  already  written  to 
llinjh  to  this  effect,  and  durinij  their 
Avalk  had  sjiid  much  of  her  own  folly  in 
haviiifi  consented  to  so  preat  a  chantje 
in  their  mode  of  life.  At  last  Dorotliy 
struck  in  with  her  story. 

“  Aunt  St.anbury  w'aiits  me  to  make  a 
chance  too.” 

“  What  change  ?  ”  asked  Priscilla, 
anxiously. 

It  is  not  my  idea,  Priscilla,  and  I 
don’t  think  that  there  can  he  anything 
in  it.  Indeed,  I’m  sure  there  isn’t.  I 
don’t  see  how  it’s  possible  that  there 
should  be.” 

“  Hut  wh.at  is  it,  Dolly  ?  ” 

“I  suppose  there  can’t  be  any  harm 
in  my  telling  you.” 

“  If  it’s  anything  concerning  yourself, 
I  should  s.ay  not.  If  it  concerns  Aunt 
Stanbury,  I  dare  say  she’d  rather  you 
held  your  tongue.” 

“  It  concerns  me  most,”  said  Dorothy. 

“  She  doesn’t  want  you  to  leave  her, 
does  she?  ” 

“Well, — yes — no.  Hy  what  she  said 
last, —I  shouldn’t  leave  her  at  all  in  that 
way.  Only  I’m  sure  it’s  not  possible.” 

“  I  am  the  worst  hand  iti  the  world, 
Dolly,  at  guessing  a  riddle.” 

“  You’ve  heard  of  that  Mr.  Gibson, 
the  clergyman; — haven’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  have.” 

“Well - .  Mind,  you  know,  it's 

only  what  Aunt  St.anbury  says.  He  has 
never  so  much  as  ojtened  his  lips  to  me 
himself,  except  to  say,  ‘  How  do  you 
do?’  and  that  kind  of  tiling,” 

“  Aunt  Stanbury  wants  you  to  marry 
him  ?  ” 

“  Yes !  ” 

“Well?” 

“  Of  course  it’s  out  of  the  question,” 
said  Dorothy,  sadly. 

“  I  don’t  see  whv  it  should  be  out  of 
the  question,”  said  Priscilla,  proudly. 
“  Indeed,  if  Aunt  Stanbury  has  saiii 
much  about  it,  I  should  say  that  Mr. 
Gibson  himself  must  have  sjioken  to 
her.” 

‘  Do  you  think  he  has  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  'believe  that  aunt  would 
raise  false  hopes,”  said  Prisciila. 

“But  I  haven’t  any  hopes.  That  is 


to  say,  I  had  never  thought  about  such 
a  thing.” 

“  But  you  think  about  it  now, 
Dolly  ?  ” 

“  I  should  never  have  dreamed  about 
it,  only  for  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  But,  dearest,  you  are  dreaming  of  it 
now,  are  you  not  ?  ” 

“  Only  because  she  says  that  it  is  to 
be  so.  You  don’t  know  how  generous 
she  is.  She  says  that  if  it  should  be  so, 
she  will  give  me  ever  so  much  money  ; — 
two  thousand  pounds  !  ” 

“  Then  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  and 
Mr.  (Tibson  must  umlerstand  each 
other.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  Dorothy,  sadly,  “  if 
he  were  to  think  of  such  a  thing  at  all, 
it  would  only  be  because  the  money 
would  be  convenient.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  I’riscilla,  sternly, — 
with  a  sternness  that  was  very  comforta¬ 
ble  to  her  listener.  “Not  at  all.  Why 
should  not  Mr.  Gibson  love  you  as  well 
as  any  ra.an  ever  loved  any  woman  ? 
You  are  nice-looking,” — Dorothy  blushed 
beneath  her  hat  even  .at  her  sister’s 
praise, — “  and  good-tempered,  and  lova¬ 
ble  in  every  way.  And  I  think  you  are 
just  fitted  to  make  a  good  wife.  And 
you  must  not  suppose,  Dolly,  that  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Gibson  w'ouhln’t  perhaps  have 
asked  you  without  the  money,  that  there¬ 
fore  he  is  mercenary.  It  so  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  gentleman  c<an’t  marry  unless 
the  lady  has  some  money!” 

“  But  he  hasn’t  asked  me  .at  all.” 

“  I  suppose  he  will,  dear.” 

“  I  only  know  what  Aunt  Stanbury 
says.” 

“  You  may  be  sure  that  he  will  ask 
you.” 

“  And  what  must  I  sjiy,  Priscilla  ?  ” 

“  What  must  you  say  ?  Nobody  can 
tell  you  that,  dear,  but  yourself.  Do 
you  like  him  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  dislike  him.” 

“Is  that  all?” 

“  I  know  him  so  very  little,  Priscilla. 
Everybody  says  he  is  very  good  ; — and 
then  it’s  a  great  thing,  isn’t  it,  that  he 
should  be  a  clergyman  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  th.at.” 

“  I  think  it  is.  If  it  were  possible  that 
I  should  ever  mafry  any  one,  I  should 
like  a  clergyman  so  much  the  best.” 

“  Then  you  do  know  what  to  say  to 
him.” 
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“  No,  I  don’t,  Priscilla.  I  don’t  know 
at  all.” 

“  Look  here,  dearest.  What  my  aunt 
offers  to  you  is  a  very  great  step  in  life. 
If  you  can  accept  this  gentleman  I  think 
you  would  be  happy  ; — and  I  think,  also, 
which  should  be  of  more  importance  for 
your  consideration,  that  you  would  make 
him  happy.  It  is  a  brighter  prospect, 
dear  Dolly,  than  to  live  either  with  us 
at  Nuncombe,  or  even  with  Aunt  Stan- 
bury  as  her  niece.” 

“  But  if  I  don’t  love  him,  Priscilla  ?  ” 

“  Then  give  it  up,  and  he  as  you  are, 
my  own,  own,  dearest  sister.” 

“  So  I  will,”  said  Dorothy,  and  at  that 
time  her  mind  was  made  up. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MB.  BKOOKE  BURGESS. 

The  hour  at  which  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess 
w’as  to  arrive  had  come  round,  and  Miss 
Stanbury  was  in  a  twitter,  partly  of  ex¬ 
pectation,  and  partly,  it  must  be  confess¬ 
ed,  of  fear.  Why  there  should  be  any 
fear  she  did  not  herself  know,  as  she  had 
much  to  give  and  nothing  to  expect. 
But  she  was  afraid,  and  was  conscious  of 
it,  and  was  out  of  temper  because  she 
was  ashamed  of  herself.  Although  it 
W'ould  be  necessary  that  she  should  again 
dress  for  dinner  at  si.x,  she  had  put  on  a 
clean  cap  at  four,  and  appeared  at  that 
early  hour  in  one  of  her  gowns  which 
was  not  customarily  in  use  for  home 
juirposcs  at  that  early  hour.  She  felt 
that  she  was  “an  old  fool  ”  for  her  pains, 
and  wjis  consequently  cross  to  poor  Do¬ 
rothy.  And  tnere  were  other  reasons 
for  some  display  of  harshness  to  her 
niece.  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  at  the 
house  that  very  morning,  and  Dorothy 
had  given  herself  airs.  At  least,  so  Miss 
Stanbury  thought.  And  during  tlie  last 
three  or  four  days,  whenever  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son’s  name  had  been  mentioned,  Dorothy 
had  become  silent,  glum,  and  almost 
obstructive.  Miss  Stanbury  had  been 
at  the  trouble  of  ex  plaining  that  she  W'as 
specially  anxious  to  have  th.al  little  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  engagement  wttled  at  once. 
She  knew  that  she  was  going  to  behave 
with  great  generosity; — that  she  was 
going  to  sacrifice,  not  her  money  only, 
of  which  she  did  not  think  much,  but  a 
c-onsiderable  jmrtion  of  her  authority,  of 
which  she  did  think  a  great  deal ;  and 


that  she  was  about  to  behave  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  demanded  much  gratitude.  But 
it  seemed  to  her  that  Dorothy  was  not 
in  the  least  grateful.  Hugh  had  proved 
himself  to  be  “  a  mass  of  ingratitude,” 
as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  saying.  None 
of  the  Burgesses  had  ever  shown  to  her 
any  gratitude  for  promises  made  to  them, 
or,  indeed,  for  any  substantial  favors 
conferred  upon  them.  And  now  Dorothy, 
to  whom  a  very  seventh  heaven  of  hap¬ 
piness  had  been  opened, — a  seventh  hea¬ 
ven,  as  it  must  be  computed  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  her  low  expectations, — now 
Dorothy  W'as  already  showing  how  thank¬ 
less  she  could  become.  Mr.  Gibson  had 
not  yet  declared  his  p-ossion,  but  he  had 
freely  admitted  to  Miss  Stanbury  that 
he  was  prepared  to  do  so.  Priscilla  had 
been  quite  right  in  her  suggestion  that 
there  was  a  clear  understanding  betw  een 
the  clergyman  and  her  aunt. 

“  I  don’t  think  he  is  come  after  .all,” 
said  Miss  St.anbury,  looking  at  her  w  atch. 
Had  the  train  arrived  at  the  moment 
that  it  was  due,  had  the  expectant  visi¬ 
tor  jumped  out  of  the  railway  carriage 
into  a  fly,  and  had  the  driver  galloped 
up  to  the  Close,  it  might  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  wheels  should  have  been 
at  the  <loor  as  Miss  Stanbury  spoke. 

“  It’s  hardly  time  yet,  aunt.” 

“Nonsense;  it  is  time.  The  train 
comes  in  at  four.  I  dares.ay  he  won’t 
come  at  all.” 

“  lie  is  sure  to  come,  aunt.’’ 

“  I’ve  no  doubt  you  know  all  about  it 
better  than  any  one  else.  You  usually 
do.”  Then  five  minutes  were  passed  in 
silence.  “  Heaven  and  earth  !  what  shall 
I  do  with  these  people  that  are  coming? 
And  I  told  them  especially  that  it  was  to 
meet  this  young  man !  It’s  the  way  I 
am  .always  treated  by  everybody  that  I 
have  about  me.” 

“The  train  might  be  ten  minutes  late. 
Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“Yes; — and  monkeys  might  chew’ 
tobacco.  There; — there’s  the  omnibus 
at  the  Cock  and  Bottle  ;  the  omnibus  up 
from  the  train.  Now,  of  course,  he 
won’t  cotne.” 

“Perhaps  he’s  w.alking.  Aunt  Stan¬ 
bury.” 

“Walking; — with  his  luggage  on  his 
shoulders?  Is  that  your  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  a  Lofidon  gentleman  goes 
about  ?  And  there  are  two  flies,— com- 
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ing  up  from  the  train,  of  course.”  Miss 
Slanhury  was  obliged  to  fix  the  side  of 
her  chair  very  cIo.se  to  the  window  in 
order  th.»t  she  might  see  that  p.art  of  the 
Clo.se  in  which  the  vehicles  of  which  she 
h.id  spoken  were  able  to  pass. 

“  I’erliaps  they  are  not  coming  from 
the  train,  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  Perhaps  a  fiddlestick  !  You  have 
lived  liere  so  much  longer  than  I  have 
done  that,  of  course,  you  must  know  all 
about  it.”  Then  there  wiis  an  interval 
of  another  ten  minutes,  and  even  Doro¬ 
thy  was  beginning  to  think  that  ^Ir. 
liurgess  was  not  coming.  “  I’ve  given 
him  up  now,”  said  Miss  Stanbury.  “  I 
tliink  I’ll  send  and  put  them  all  off.” 
Just  at  that  moment  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door.  Put  there  was  no  e.ab. 
Dorothy’s  conjecture  h:id  been  right. 
The  London  gentleman  had  walked,  and 
his  portmanteau  had  been  carried  behind 
him  by  a  boy.  “  How  did  he  get  here  ?  ” 
exclaimed  Miss  Stanbury,  as  she  heard 
the  strange  voice  speaking  to  Martha 
downstJiirs.  But  Dorothy  knew  better 
than  to  answer  the  question. 

“  Miss  Stanbury,  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you,”  said  Mr.  Brooke  Burges.s,  as 
he  entered  the  room.  Miss  .Stanbury 
courtesied,  and  then  took  him  by  both 
hands.  “  You  wouldn’t  have  known  me, 
I  dares.ay,”  he  continued.  “  A  black 
beard  and  a  bald  head  do  make  a  differ¬ 
ence.” 

“  You  are  not  bald  .at  all,”  said  Miss 
Stanbury. 

“  I  am  beginning  to  be  thin  enough  at 
the  top.  1  am  so  glad  to  come  to  you, 
and  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  having 
me!  How  well  I  remember  the  old 
room  !  ” 

“  This  is  my  niece.  Miss  Dorothy  Stan¬ 
bury,  from  Nuncombe  Putney.”  Doro¬ 
thy  was  about  to  make  some  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  introduction, 
when  Brooke  Burgess  came  up  to  her 
and  shook  her  hand  heartily.  “She  lives 
with  me,”  continued  the  aunt. 

“And  what  has  become  of  Hugh?” 
said  Brooke. 

“  We  never  talk  of  him,”  said  Miss 
Stanbury  gravely. 

“I  hope  there’s  n«»thing  wrong?  I 
hear  of  him  very  often  in  London.” 

‘‘  My  aunt  and  he  don’t  agree  ; — that’s 
all,”  said  Dorothy. 

“  He  has  given  up  his  profession  as  a 


barrister, — in  which  he  might  h.ave  lived 
like  a  gentleman,”  said  Miss  Stanbury, 
“  and  has  taken  to  writing  for  a — penny 
newspa|>er.” 

“  Everybody  does  that  now,  Miss 
Stanbury.” 

“I  hope  you  don’t,  Mr.  Burgess.” 

“  I !  Nobody  would  print  anything 
that  I  wrote.  I  don’t  w'rite  for  any¬ 
thing,  certainly.” 

“  I’m  very  glad  to  he.ar  it,”  said  Miss. 
Stanbury. 

Brooke  Burgess,  or  Mr.  Brooke,  .as  he 
came  to  be  called  very  shortly  by  the 
servants  in  the  house,  was  a  good-look¬ 
ing  man,  with  black  whiskers  and  black 
h.air,  which,  as  he  said,  was  beginning  to 
be  thin  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  plea- 
stint  small  bright  eyes.  Dorothy  thought 
that  next  to  lier  brother  Hugh  he  was 
the  mo.st  good-natured  looking  man  she 
had  ever  seen.  He  was  rather  below 
the  middle  height,  and  somewhat  in¬ 
clined  to  be  stout.  But  he  would  boast 
that  he  could  still  walk  his  twelve  miles 
in  three  hours,  and  would  .add  that  as 
long  :is  l)e  could  do  that  he  would  never 
recognize  the  necessity  of  putting  him¬ 
self  on  short  commons.  He  had  a  well- 
cut  nose,  not  i^uite  aquiline,  but  tending 
that  way,  a  chin  with  a  dimple  on  it,  and 
as  sweet  a  mouth  as  ever  declared  the 
excellence  of  a  man’s  temper.  Dorothy 
immediately  began  to  compare  him  with 
her  brother  Hugh,  who  w.as  to  her,  of 
all  men,  the  most  godlike.  It  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  her  to  make  any  comparison 
between  Mr.  Gibson  .and  Mr.  Burgess. 
Her  brother  Hugh  was  the  most  godlike 
of  men;  but  there  was  sometliing  godlike 
also  about  the  new-comer.  Mr.  (Vibson, 
to  Dorothy’s  eyes,  was  by  no  means 
divine. 

“  1  used  to  call  you  Aunt  Stanbury,” 
said  Brooke  Burgess  to  the  old  lady  ; 
“  am  I  to  go  on  doing  it  now  ?  ” 

“  You  m.ay  call  me  what  you  like,” 
s.aid  Miss  Stanbury.  “Only, — dear  me  ; 
— I  never  diil  see  anybo*ly  so  much  al¬ 
tered.”  Before  she  went  up  to  dress 
herself  for  dinner.  Miss  Stanbury  was 
quite  restored  to  her  gootl-humor,  as 
Dorothy  could  percidve. 

The  dinner  pa'^sed  off  well  enough. 
Mr.  Gibson  at  the  head  of  tlie  table,  did, 
indeed,  look  very  much  out  of  his  ele¬ 
ment,  as  though  he  conceiv<“d  that  his 
position  revealed  to  the  outer  world 
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those  ideas  of  his  in  regard  to  Dorothy, 
■which  ought  to  liave  been  secret  for  a 
while  longer.  There  are  few  men  who 
do  not  feel  ashamed  of  being  paraded 
before  the  world  as  acknowledged 
suitors,  whereas  ladies  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion  with  something  almost  of  triumj)h. 
The  lady  perhaps  regards  herself  as  the 
successful  angler,  whereas  the  gentleman 
is  conscious  of  some  similitude  to  the 
amsuccessful  fish.  Mr.  Gibson,  thotigh 
he  was  not  yet  gasping  in  the  basket, 
had  some  presentiment  of  this  feeling, 
which  made  his  present  seat  of  honor 
unpleasant  to  him.  Brooke  Burgess,  at 
the  other  en<l  of  the  table,  was  as  gay 
as  a  lark.  Mrs.  M  acllugh  sat  on  one 
side  of  him,  and  Miss  Stanbury  on  the 
other,  and  he  laughed  at  the  tw'o  old 
ladies,  reminding  them  of  his  former  do¬ 
ings  in  Exeter, — how’  he  had  hunted 
M  rs.  Macllugh’s  cat,  and  had  stolen 
Aunt  Stanbury’s  best  apricot  jam,  till 
everybody  began  to  perceive  that  he 
was  quite  a  success.  Even  Sir  Peter 
Mancrudy  laughed  at  his  jokes,  .and  Mrs. 
Pow'el,  from  the  other  side  of  Sir  Peter, 
stretched  her  head  forward)  so  that  she 
might  become  of  the  gay  party. 

“  There  isn’t  a  word  of  it  true,”  said 
Miss  Stanbury.  “  It’s  all  pure  invention, 
and  a  great  scandal.  I  never  did  such 
a  thing  in  my  life.” 

“  Didn’t  you,  though  ?  ”  said  Brooke 
Burgess.  “  I  remember  it  as  well  .as  if 
it  was  yesterday,  and  old  Dr.  Ball,  the 
prebendary,  wdth  the  carbuncles  on  his 
nose,  saw  it  too  !  ” 

“Dr  Ball  had  no  carbuncles  on  his 
nose,  ”  said  Mrs.  M.acIIugh.  “  You’ll 
say  next  that  I  have  carbuncles  on  my 
nose.” 

“  lie  had  three.  I  remember  each  of 
them  quite  well,  and  so  does  Sir  Peter.” 

Then  everybody  laughed  ;  and  !Marth.a, 
who  was  in  the  room,  knew  that  Brooke 
Burgess  was  a  complete  success. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Gibson  w.aa  talk¬ 
ing  to  Dorothy ;  but  Dorothy  was 
endeavoring  to  listen  to  the  convers.ation 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  “  I  found 
it  very  dirty  on  the  roads  to  d.ay  outside 
the  city,”  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

“  Very  dirty,”  said  Dorothy,  looking 
round  at  Mr.  Burgess,  as  she  spoke. 

“  But  the  pavement  in  the  High  Street 
was  dry  enough.” 

“Quite  dry,”  said  Dorothy.  Then 
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there  came  a  peal  of  laughter  from  Mrs. 
Macllugh  and  Sir  Peter,  and  Dorothy 
wondered  whether  anybody  before  had 
ever  made  those  tw’o  steady  old  people 
laugh  after  that  fashion. 

“  I  should  so  like  to  get  a  drive  with 
you  up  to  the  top  of  Ilaldon  Hill,”  said 
Mr.  Gibson.  “  When  the  w  eather  gets 
fine,  that  is.  Mrs.  Powel  was  talking 
about  it.” 

“  It  would  be  very  nice,”  said  Dorothy. 

“You  have  never  seen  the  view  from 
Ilaldon  Hill  yet?”  asked  3Ir.  Gibson. 
But  to  this  question  Dorothy  could 
make  no  answer.  Miss  Stanbury  had 
lifted  one  of  the  t.able-spoons,  as  though 
she  was  going  to  strike  Mr.  Brooke 
Burgess  with  the’ bowl  of  it.  And  this 
during  a  dinner  jiarty !  From  that 
moment  Dorothy  turned  herself  round, 
and  became  one  of  the  listeners  to  the 
fun  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Poor 
Mr.  Gibson  soon  found  himself  “no- 
•where.” 

“  I  never  saw  a  man  so  much  altered 
in  my  life,”  said  Mrs.  MacHugh,  up  in  the 
drawing-room.  “  I  don’t  remember  that 
he  used  to  be  clever.” 

“He  was  a  bright  boy!”  said  Miss 
Stanbury. 

“  But  the  Burgesses  all  used  to  be 
such  serious,  strait-laced  people,”  said 
Mrs.  MacHugh.  “  Excellent  people,” 
she  added,  remembering  the  source  of 
her  friend’s  wealth  ;  “but  none  of  them 
like  that.” 

“I  call  him  a  very  handsome  man,” 
said  Mrs.  Powel.  “  I  suppose  he’s  not 
married  yet  ?  ” 

“Oh,  dear,  no,”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 
“  There’s  time  enough  for  him  yet.” 

“He’ll  find  plenty  here  to  set  their 
caps  at  him,”  said  Mrs.  M.acIIugh. 

“He's  a  little  ohl  for  my  girls,”  said 
Mrs.  Powel,  laughing.  Mrs.  Powel  was 
the  happy  mother  of  four  daughters,  of 
whom  the  eldest  was  only  twelve. 

“There  are  others  who  are  more  for¬ 
ward,”  said  Mrs.  Macllugh.  “  Wh.at  a 
ch.ance  it  would  be  for  dear  Arabella 
French !  ” 

“  Heaven  forbid!  ”  s.aid  MissStanlmry. 

“  And  then  poor  Mr.  Gibson  wouldn’t 
any  longer  be  like  the  donkev  between 
t'wo  bundles  of  hay,”  said  Mrs.  Powel. 
Dorothy  w’as  quite  determined  that  she 
would  never  marry  a  mar.  who  was  like 
a  donkey  between  two  bundles  of  hay. 
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TVI  icn  tlie  orontleincn  c.nrie  up  into  the 
dr.a\vin<;  ro(>m  I)or()thy  was  seated  be¬ 
hind  the  urn  and  tea  things  at  a  large 
table,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  ap- 
])ro:iehed  only  at  one  side.  There  was 
one  cliair  at  her  left  hand,  but  at  her 
right  hand  there  was  no  room  for  a  se.at, 
— only  room  for  some  civil  gentleman  to 
take  away  full  cu)ts  and  bring  them  back 
emjtty.  Dorothy  was  not  sufficiently 
ready-witted  to  see  the  danger  of  this 
jiosition  till  Mr.  Gibson  had  .seated  him¬ 
self  in  the  chair.  Then  it  did  seem 
cruel  to  her  that  .she  should  be  thus  he- 
siege«l  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  as  she 
had  been  .also  at  dinner.  Wliile  the  tea 
was  being  consumed  Mr.  Gibson  assisted 
at  the  service,  asking  ladies  whether 
they  would  have  cake  or  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  ;  but  when  all  that  was  over  Dorothy 
was  still  in  her  prison,  and  Mr.  Gibson 
was  still  the  jailer  at  the  gate.  She  soon 
jterceived  that  everybody  else  was  chat¬ 
ting  and  laughing,  and  th.it  lirooke  liur- 
gess  was  the  centre  of  a  little  circle 
which  had  formed  itself  quite  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  her  seat.  Once,  twice,  thrice 
she  meditated  an  escape,  but  she  had 
not  the  courage  to  make  the  attempt. 
She  did  not  know  how  to  manage  it. 
She  was  conscious  that  her  aunt’s  eye 
W’:is  upon  her,  and  that  her  aunt  would 
expect  her  to  listen  to  Mr.  Gibson.  At 
hast  she  gave  up  all  hojte  of  moving,  and 
w.as  anxious  simjdy  that  Mr,  (iibson 
should  coniine  himself  to  the  dirt  of  the 
»aths  and  the  noble  prospect  from  Ilaldon 
lill. 

“  I  think  we  shall  have  more  rain  be¬ 
fore  we  have  done  with  it,”  he  said. 
Twice  before  during  the  evening  he  had 
been  very  eloquent  about  the  rain. 

“I  dare  s.ay  we  shall,”  said  Dorothy. 
And  theti  there  came  the  sound  of, loud 
laughter  from  Sir  Peter,  and  Dorothy 
coidd  see  that  he  was  poking  Brooke 
Burgess  in  the  ribs.  There  had  never 
been  anything  so  gay  before  since  she 
had  been  in  Exeter,  and  now'  she  was 
hemmed  uj*  in  that  corner,  away  from  it 
all,  by  Mr.  Gibson. 

“  I'his  Mr.  Burgess  seems  to  be  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  other  Burgesses,”  said  Mr. 
Gibson. 

“  I  think  he  must  be  very  clever,”  said 
Dorothy. 

“Well; — yes;  in  a  sort  of  a  way. 
What  i>eople  call  a  Merry  Andrew.” 


“  I  like  people  who  make  me  laugh 
and  laugh  themselves,”  said  Dorothy. 

“  I  quite  agree  w’ith  you  that  laughter 
is  a  very  good  thing, — in  its  place.  I 
am  not  at  all  one  of  those  w’ho  w'ould 
make  the  world  altogether  grave.  There 
are  serious  things,  and  there  must  be 
serious  moments.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  Dorothy. 

“  And  I  think  that  serious  conversation 
upon  the  whole  has  more  allurements 
than  conversation  w’hich  when  you  come 
to  examine  it  is  found  to  mean  nothing. 
Don’t  you  ?” 

“  I  suppose  everybody  should  mean 
something  when  he  talks.” 

“Just  so.  That  is  ex.actly  my  idea,” 
said  Mr.  (iibson.  “On  all  such  subjects 
as  that  I  should  be  so  sorry  if  you  and  I 
did  not  agree.  I  really  should.”  Then 
he  paused,  and  Dorothy  was  so  confound¬ 
ed  by  w'hat  she  conceived  to  be  the 
dangers  of  the  coming  moment  th.at  she 
was  umable  even  to  think  what  she  ought 
to  say.  She  heard  Mrs.  MacIIugh’s 
clear,  sharp,  merry  voice,  and  she  heard 
her  atmt’s  tone  of  pretended  anger,  and 
she  heard  Sir  Peter’s  continued  laughter, 
and  Brooke  Burgess  as  he  continued  the 
telling  of  some  story ;  but  her  own 
trouble  w'as  too  great  to  allow'  of  her  at¬ 
tending  to  what  was  going  on  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  “There  is  noth¬ 
ing  as  to  w'hich  I  am  so  anxious  as  that 
you  and  I  should  agree  .about  serious 
things,”  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

“  I  suppose  we  do  agree  about  going 
to  church,”  said  Dorothy.  She  knew 
that  she  could  have  made  no  speech  more 
stupid,  more  senseless,  more  inefficacious; 
— but  what  was  she  to  say  in  answer  to 
such  an  assurance? 

“I  hope  so,”  said  Mr.  Gibson  ;  “and 
I  think  so.  Your  aunt  is  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  woman,  and  her  opinion  h.as  very 
great  weight  w'ith  me  on  all  subjects, — 
even  as  to  matters  of  church  discipline 
and  doctrine,  in  which,  as  a  clergyman, 
1  am  of  course  presumed  to  be  more  at 
home.  But  your  aunt  is  a  woman  among 
a  thousand,” 

“  Of  course  I  think  she  is  verv  good.”i 

“  And  she  is  so  right  about  this  young 
man  and  her  property.  Don’t  you  think 
so  ?  ” 

“  Quite  right,  Mr.  Gibson.” 

“  Because,  you  know,  to  you,  of  course, 
being  her  near  relative,  and  the  one  she 
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has  singled  out  as  the  recipient  of  her 
kindness,  it  might  have  been  cause  for 
some  discontent.” 

“Discontent  to  me,  Mr.  Gibson?” 

“  I  am  quite  «ure  your  feelings  are  what 
they  ought  to  be.  And  for  myself,  if  I 
ever  were, — that  is  to  say,  supposing  I 

could  be  in  any  way  interested - . 

But  perhaps  it  is  ]»remature  to  make  any 
suggestion  on  that  head  at  present.” 

“  I  don’t  at  all  understand  what  you 
mean,  Mr.  Gibson.” 

“  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  might  take 

this  opportunity  of  expressing - .  But, 

after  all,  the  levity  of  the  moment  is 
hardly  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments 
which  I  should  wish  to  ex[)resa.” 

“  I  think  that  I  ought  to  go  to  my  aunt 
now,  Mr.  Gibson,  as  perhaps  she  might 
want  something.”  Then  she  did  push 
back  her  chair  and  stand  upon  her  legs, 
— and  Mr.  Gibson,  after  pausing  for  a 
moment,  allowed  her  to  escape.  Soon 
after  that  the  visitors  went,  and  Brooke 
Burgess  was  left  in  the  drawing  room 
with  Miss  Stanbnry  and  Dorothy. 

“  How  well  I  recollect  all  the  people,” 
said  Brooke  ;  “  Sir  Peter,  and  old  Mrs. 
MacIIugh;  .and  Mrs.  Pow’el,  who  then 
used  to  be  called  the  beautiful  Miss  Noel. 
And  I  remember  every  bit  of  furniture 
in  the  room.” 

“  Nothing  changed  except  the  old 
woman,  lirooke,”  said  Miss  Stanbnry. 

“Upon  my  word  you  are  the  le.ast 
ch.anged  of  all, — except  that  you  don’t 
seem  to  be  so  terrible  as  you  were  then.” 

“  Was  I  very  terrible,  Brooke  ?” 

“  My  mother  had  told  me,  I  fancy,  that 
I  w’as  never  to  make  a  noise,  and  be  sure 
not  to  break  any  of  the  china.  You  were 
always  very  good-natured,  and  when  you 
gave  me  a  silver  watch  I  could  hardly 
believe  the  extent  of  my  own  bliss.” 

“You  wouldn’t  care  about  a  watch 
from  an  old  woman  now,  Brooke  ?  ” 

“  Y ou  try  me.  But  what  rakes  you  are 
here!  It’s  past  eleven  o’clock,  and  I 
must  go  and  have  a  smoke.” 

“  Have  a  what  ?  ”  said  Miss  Stanbury, 
with  a  startled  air. 

“A  smoke.  You  needn’t  be  frighten¬ 
ed,  1  don’t  me.an  in  the  house.” 

“No; — I  hope  you  don’t  mean  that.” 

“But  I  may  t.ake  a  turn  round  the 
Close  with  a  pijte ; — mayn’t  I  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  all  young  men  do  smoke 
now,”  s.aid  Miss  Stanbury,  sorrowfully. 


“  Evei-y  one  of  them  ;  and  they  tell 
me  that  the  young  women  mean  to  take 
to  it  before  long.” 

“  If  I  saw  a  young  woman  smoking,  I 
should  blush  for  my  sex  ;  and  though  she 
were  the  nearest  and  dearest  that  I  had, 
I  w’ould  never  speak  to  her — never.  Do¬ 
rothy,  I  don’t  think  Mr. Gibson  smokes.” 

“  i’m  sure  I  don’t  know,  aunt.” 

“  I  hope  he  doesn’t.  I  do  hope  that 
he  does  not.  I  cannot  understand  what 
pleasure  it  is  that  nien  take  in  making 
chiTiineys  of  themselves,  and  g<*ing  about 
smelling  so  that  no  one  can  bear  to  come 
near  them.” 

Brooke  merely  laughed  at  this,  and 
went  his  w.ay’,  and  smoked  his  pipe  out 
in  the  Close,  while  M.artha  sat  up  to  let 
him  in  when  he  had  finished  it.  Then 
Dorothy  escaped  at  once  to  her  room, 
fearful  of  being  questioned  by  her  aunt 
about  Mr.  ( libson.  She  had,  she  thought 
now,  quite  made  up  her  mind.  There 
w.as  nothing  in  Mr.  Gibson  th.at  she 
liked.  She  w'as  by  no  means  so  sure  as 
she  had  been  when  she  w.as  talking  to 
her  sister,  that  she  would  prefer  a  cler¬ 
gyman  to  any  one  else.  She  had  formed 
no  strong  ideas  on  the  subject  of  love- 
making,  but  she  did  think  that  any  man 
who  really  cared  for  her,  would  find 
some  other  w.ay  of  ex|)resHing  his  love 
than  that  which  Mr.  Gibson  had  adopted. 
And  then  Mr.  (Jibson  had  spoken  to  her 
about  her  aunt’s  money  in  a  way  th.at 
was  distasteful  to  her.  She  thought  that 
she  was  quite  sure  that  if  he  should  ask 
her,  she  would  not  accept  him. 

She  was  nearly  undressed,  nearly  safe 
for  the  night,  when  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  her  aunt  entered  the 
room.  “  He  has  come  in,”  said  Miss 
Stanbury. 

“  I  supftose  he  has  had  his  pipe,  then.” 

“I  wish  he  didn’t  smoke.  I  do  wish 
he  didn’t  smoke.  But  I  suppose  an  old 
woman  like  me  is  only  making  herself  a 
fool  to  care  about  such  things.  If  they 
all  do  it  I  can’t  prevent  them.  He  seems 
to  bo  a  very  nice  young  man — in  other 
things  ;  does  he  not,  Dolly  ?  ” 

“Very  nice  indeed,  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  Ami  he  has  done  very  well  in  his 
offi(!e.  And  as  for  his  saying  that  he 
must  smoke,  I  like  that  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  than  doing  it  on  the  sly.” 

“  I  don’t  think  Mr.  Burgess  would  do 
anything  on  the  sly,  aunt.” 
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“  Xo,  no ;  I  don’t  think  he  would. 
Df.ir  me;  he’s  not  at  all  like  what  I 
fancied.” 

“  Everybody  seems  to  like  him  very 
much.” 

“  1  )idn’t  they  ?  I  never  saw  Sir  Peter 
so  much  taken.  And  there  was  <juite  a 
flirtation  between  him  and  ^Irs.  Mac- 
Iluoh.  And  now,  my  dear,  tell  me 
about  Mr.  Gibson.” 

“'riiere  is  nothing  to  tell,  Aunt  Stan- 
bury.” 

“  Isn’t  there  ?  From  what  I  saw  going 
on,  I  thought  there  would  be  something 
to  tell,  lie  was  talking  to  you  the 
whole  evening.” 

“  As  it  liappened  he  was  sitting  next 
to  me, — of  course.” 

“Indeed  he  was  sitting  next  to  you  ; 
— so  much  so  that  I  thought  everything 
would  be  settled.” 

“  If  I  tell  you  something,  Aunt  Stan- 
bury,  you  mustn’t  be  angry  with  me.” 

“  Tell  me  what  ?  Wliat  is  it  you  have 
to  tell  me  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  care  for 
Mr.  Gibson  ; — not  in  that  way.” 

“  Why  not,  Dorothy  ?  ” 

“  I’m  sure  he  doesn’t  care  for  me. 
And  I  don’t  think  he  means  it.” 

“  I  tell  you  he  does  mean  it.  Mean 
it !  Why,  I  tell  you  it  has  all  been  set¬ 
tled  between  us.  Since  I  first  spoke  to 
you  I  have  explained  to  him  exactly 
what  I  intend  to  do.  lie  knows  that  he 
can  give  up  his  house  and  come  and  live 
here.  I  am  sure  he  must  have  said 
something  about  it  to  you  to  night.” 

“  Not  a  word,  Aunt  Stanbuiy.” 

“  Tlien  he  will.” 

“Dear  aunt,  I  do  so  wish  you  would 
prevent  it.  I  don’t  like  him.  I  don’t 
indeed.” 


“  Xot  like  him  !  ” 

“  Xo  ; — I  don’t  care  for  him  a  bit,  and 
I  never  shall.  I  can’t  help  it.  Aunt  Stan- 
bury.  I  thought  I  would  try,  but  I  find 
it  would  be  inutossible.  You  can’t  want 
me  to  marry  a  man  if  I  don’t  love 
him.” 

“  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my 
life.  X ot  love  him !  And  why  shouldn’t 
you  love  him  ?  He’s  a  gentleman. 
Everybody  respects  him.  lie’ll  have 
plenty  to  make  you  comfortable  all  your 
life !  And  then  why  didn’t  you  tell  me 
before  ?  ” 

“I  didn’t  know.  Aunt  Stanbury.  I 
thought  that  perhaps - ” 

“  i*erhap8  what  ?  ” 

“  I  could  not  say  all  at  once  that  I 
didn’t  care  for  him,  when  I  had  never  so 
much  as  thought  about  it  for  a  moment 
before.” 

“You  haven’t  told  him  this  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  have  not  told  him.  I  couldn’t 
begin  by  telling  him,  you  know.” 

“  Then  I  must  pray  that  you  will  think 
about  it  again.  Have  you  imagined 
what  a  great  thing  for  you  it  would  be 
to  be  established  for  life, — so  that  you 
should  never  have  any  more  trouble 
again  about  a  home,  about  money,  or 
anything  ?  Doji’t  answer  me  now, 
Dorothy,  but  think  of  it.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  was  doing  such  an  excellent 
thing  for  both  of  you.”  So  saying  Miss 
Stanbuiy  left  the  room,  and  Dorothy 
was  enabled  to  obey  her,  at  any  rate,  in 
one  matter.  She  did  think  of  it.  She 
lay  awake  thinking  of  it  almost  all  the 
night.  But  the  more  she  thought  of  it, 
the  less  able  was  she  to  realize  to  her¬ 
self  any  future  comfort  or  happiness  in 
the  idea  of  becoming  Mrs.  Gibson. 

(To  be  eoDtinoed.) 


BelfrreTle. 
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“  If  we  go  on  at  this  rate.  Sir  John,” 
saiil  Baron  Brunow  to  Sir  John  Cara 
Hobhouse,  at  that  time  President  of  the 


•  A  romarka))ly  able  and  sufnfcstive  pamphlet 
with  the  above  title,  which  has  been  privately 
circulated  amonp'  the  leading  statesmen  and  po¬ 
liticians  who  take  an  earnest  and  enlightened  in¬ 
terest  in  the  relative  positions  of  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land  in  Central  Asia,  has  furnished,  without  any 
breach  of  confidence,  the  chief  materials  for  the 
composition  of  the  present  essay. 


Board  of  Control,  “  the  Cossack  and  the 
Sepoy  will  soon  meet  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus.”  “  Very  probably,  Baron,” 
was  the  spirited  reply  of  the  British 
statesman ;  “  but,  however  much  I  should 
regret  the  collision,  I  should  have  no  fear 
of  the  result.”  It  is  now  very  nearly 
nine-and-twenty  years  since  those  diplo¬ 
matic  sallies  were  exchanged.  At  that 
time  General  Peroffski  was  supposed  to 
be  in  possession  of  the  Khanate  of  Khiva; 
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while,  on  the  other  h.and.  It  w.is  propos¬ 
ed  to  despatch  a  British  army  into 
Bokhara  in  pursuit  of  Dost  Mohammed. 
The  Muscovite  exj>edition,  however, 
perished  miserably  from  cold  and  hunger; 
and  a  similar  fate  befell  the  Anglo-Indian 
forces  in  their  attempted  retreat  to  Jel- 
lalabad.  Since  that  disastrous  epoch  no 
advance  has  been  made  by  the  Sepoy 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  though 
the  Cossai-k  w’aters  his  horse  in  its 
stream,  and  Russian  gunboats  are  about 
to  command  its  navigation.  Khok.an  ab¬ 
sorbed,  Khiva  dependent,  Samareand  an¬ 
nexed,  Bokhara  submissive,  and  Persia 
subservient — these  are  the  fruits  of  a 
persistent  policy  that  makes  time  its 
ally,  and  which  converts  a  temponry 
check  into  a  permanent  conquest.  For 
these  successes  of  the  Russian  arms  Eng¬ 
land  is  told  to  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
ordinarily  “  a  benefit  to  a  neighboring 
government  for  a  government  by  a  ci¬ 
vilized  state  to  be  substituted  for  a 
barbarous  government.”  This  country, 
it  is  added,  “  might  even  gain  commer¬ 
cially  if  Russian  progress  were  continued 
further ;  ”  for,  though  “  at  present  the 
Russian  system  of  protection  excludes 
British  goods  from  Central  Asia,”  that 
“  prohibition  is  itself  in  some  me.asure  a 
political  expedient,  the  use  of  which 
would,  in  that  state  of  circumstances, 
have  been  exhausted,  and  it  could  not 
stand  with  India  ready  to  pour  its  com¬ 
merce  across  the  Russian  border.”  * 
Conceding,  for  argument’s  sake,  the 
truth  of  this  position,  it  may  yet  be 
questioned  whether  the  commercial  or 
the  political  view  of  Russian  encroach¬ 
ments  in  Central  Asia  is  the  more  im- 

fortant  as  regards  the  interest  of  British 
ndia.  Military  empires  do  not  sub>i8t 
by  commerce  alone.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  public  opinion  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  the  case  of  a  depen¬ 
dency  held  under  the  peculi.ar  circum¬ 
stances  which  attach  to  our  eastern  pos¬ 
sessions,  the  preservation  of  prestige  and 
moral  influence  is  certainly  of  not  less 
moment  than  the  extension  of  commercial 
relations.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  English  are  only  encamped  in 
India,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Turks 
are  said  to  be  encamped  in  Europe.  The 
remembrance  of  past  achievements,  and 
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belief  in  our  actual  power,  form  the  basis 
of  our  emjiire.  The  former,  however, 
is  fast  fatliug  away ;  and  the  latter  has 
been  seriously  impaired  by  the  rumors 
of  blunders  and  disasters  which  were 
industriously  circulated  throughout  India 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war. 

“  In  one  instance,  long  after  that  war 
w.a8  over,”  writes  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  already  alluded  to,  “  I  was 
asked  by  a  very  highly-educated  native 
to  jirocure  for  him  General  <le  To<l- 
leben’s  account  of  that  war.  Thinking  it 
strange  that  he  should  evince  so  much 
interest  in  a  war  some  years  after  it  was 
over,  I  inquired  the  cause,  and  was  in¬ 
formed  that,  having  read  both  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  accounts,  he  was  now 
anxious  to  read  the  Russian  account. 
And  what  was  his  object?  viz.  ‘that,’ 
as  he  stated,  ‘by  a  comparison  of  all 
three  he  might  form  his  own  opinion  as  to 
which  of  the  great  Powers  individually 
was  the  strongest.’  His  argument  was, 
that  the  natives  of  India  fell  that  no 
Indian  or  Asiatic  I’ower  was  strong 
enough  to  obtain  the  supremacy  in 
India,  and  thus  preserve  peace  and  good 
order,  and  that  consequently  the  in¬ 
telligent  natives  were  satisfied  to  remain 
under  the  government  of  a  foreign 
Power ;  but  he  m.aintained  that  they 
would  not  feel  s.atisfied  with  their 
present  position,  or  have  any  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  British  rule,  if  they 
believed  that  any  other  European  Power 
was  stronger  than  England.” 

The  astonishing  progress  of  Russian 
arms  and  policy  in  Central  Asia  comes 
home  to  the  Indian  mind  with  much 
greater  force  than  the  story  of  dis¬ 
asters  experienced  in  Europe,  and  at  the 
hands  of  four  allied  Powers.  Sebastopol 
may  h.ave  fallen,  but  so  also  did  Kars ; 
and  the  Caucasus  was  subdued  and  de¬ 
populated  in  spite  of  Great  Britain, 
though  aided  by  Fr.ince,  Sardinia,  and 
Turkey.  The  policy  of  non-intervention, 
which  has  become  a  political  maxim  in 
this  country,  is  viewed  by  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects  and  dependants  as  a 
symptom  and  a  i;ecognitlon  of  decay. 
They  cannot  understand  how  an  empire 
founded  on  annexation  should  cidminate 
in  the  repudiation  of  the  practices  by 
which  it  obtained  such  v.ast  dimensions. 
England’s  supposed  weakqess  becomes 
Russia’s  real  opportunity,  and  the 
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“  Russ  ”  is  alroa<ly  looked  upon  as  the 
possible  ruler  of  India,  and  at  no  very 
distant  d,ate. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  India  wonld  have  every¬ 
thing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  by  a 
change  of  masters  ;  as  if  it  would  not  be 
the  first  act  of  an  invader  to  proclaim 
the  inviolability  of  all  existing  rights 
and  privileges,  supplemented  by  addi¬ 
tional  honors  and  emoluments.  In  other 
quarters  the  national  debt  of  India  is 
put  forward  as  a  barrier  against  for¬ 
eign  invasion  and  civil  convulsion,  in 
ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the  fact 
that  not  one-third  of  the  whole  amount 
is  due  to  natives.  The  same  want  of 
Confidence  is  dis)»layed  in  their  reluc¬ 
tance  to  invest  money  in  public  works. 
Of  the  eighty  millions  sterling  expended 
on  railways,  canals,  and  other  works  of 

f)ublic  utility,  not  one-eightieth  j»art  has 
>een  furnished  by  native  suWcribers. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
under  the  llritish  Government,  the 
natives  generally  enjoy  personal  se¬ 
curity  and  material  w  ell-bemg  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  no  Asiatic  country  has  ever 
witnessed  since  the  commencement  of 
the  historic  era.  We  have  freely  intro¬ 
duced  all  the  Latest  improvements  of 
hhiropcan  science  and  experience.  We 
have  tendered  the  means  of  education  to 
all  who  w  ill  accept  the  boon,  and  have 
labored  strenuously,  and  even  affection¬ 
ately,  to  ameliorate  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  all  classes  of  the  Indian 
community.  Unfortunately,  however, 
our  m.amier  is  overbearing,  suj)ercilious, 
and  offensive;  we  interfere  officiously 
with  domestic  habits  and  usages ; 
we  legislate  from  a  European  point  of 
view  ;  in  short,  we  are  nothing  if  not 
Engli'h, 

The  income-tax  was  universally  un¬ 
popular.  “Throughout  Hmdostan,” 
writes  an  intelligent  .and  friendly  native, 
“  it  is  regarded  as  a  n.ational  mulct  for 
the  rebellion.  The  mysterious  wants  of 
the  State  are  incomprehensible  to  the 

1)opular  understanding.  As  yet  the 
Indians  have  not  a  common  national 
mind  to  feel  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
a  common  State.  They  are  busy  about 
their  own  private  fiscal  prosperity’,  and 
indifferent  to  any  outside  calls  of  com¬ 
mon  interest.  It  never  enters  into  their 
thoughts  to  inquire  about  the  annual  in¬ 


come  or  expenditure  of  the  State,  or  to 
care  about  its  chronic  deficits.  .  .  . 
Never  before  was  the  national  debt 
know  n  in  India,  w  here  only  the  whim  of 
a  despot  had  to  be  pledged  for  its  pay¬ 
ment.  Not  more  is  the  national  debt 
foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  north-west¬ 
erns  than  is  the  income-tax.  The  native 
mind  must  be  taught  to  appreciate  the 
wants  of  the  State,  to  feel  an  uiterest 
in  its  well-being,  before  it  will  en¬ 
dorse  the  opinion  that  taxation  is  no 
tyranny.”  * 

Municipal  commissions  are  scarcely 
less  odious,  because  of  their  inquisitorial 
character.  Then,  the  Tenancy  Bill  is 
regarded  with  undisguised  detestation 
in  the  Punjab  not  less  than  in  Oude,  and 
angry  murmurs  are  heard  in  all  quarters. 
“  The  people,”  said  Sindiah  to  Colonel 
Daly,  “  are  bewildered  by  your  legis¬ 
lation.  You  coil  act  upon  act,  code 
upon  code,  with  sections  innumerable. 
You  never  leave  them  alone.  I  am 
told  that  your  district  officers  have  less 
intetcourse  with  their  ryots  than  for¬ 
merly;  there  is  more  of  systtm  and 
less  sympathy  nowadays.  In  your  desire 
to  press  on  improvements,  you  overlook 
the  vast  difference  between  us  and  you.” 
That,  in  truth,  is  the  weak  joint  in  our 
armor.  \Ve  have  succeeded  in  com¬ 
manding  resjtect,  and,  until  very  re¬ 
cently,  in  inspiring  fear;  but  we  have 
never  won  the  good-will  of  the  peojde,  or 
been  regarded  otherwise  than  as  infidels 
and  intruders.  The  princes  and  chiefs 
view  us  with  no  more  kindly  eyes  than 
does  the  bulk  of  the  population.  N  otw  ith- 
st.anding  Lord  Canning’s  admirable  pro¬ 
clamation,  which  they  accepted  as  their 
libro  d'oro,  they  are  filled  with  doubts 
and  misgivings  as  to  the  honesty  and 
good  faith  of  the  British  Government. 
'J'hey  know  that  the  installation  of  the 
youthful  Maharajah  of  Mysore  was  per¬ 
mitted  only  out  of  deference  to  repeated 
orders  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
They  ask  why  the  Nawab  of  Tonk 
should  be  deposed  without  any  official 
imjuiry  into  his  conduct,  and  the  Imaum 
of  Mascat  recognized,  and  even  assisted, 
though  he  had  foully  murdered  his  own 
father.  They  are  further  startled  by 


•  77ie  Travels  of  a  Hindoo  in  various  Parts  of 
Bengal  and  Upi>er  India,  tiy  liabuo  libolonauth 
tLuuiler.  Trubuer  aud  Co. 
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the  reopening  of  the  case  of  the  late 
Maharajali  of  Kuppoortala’s  will,  after  a 
lapse  of  sixteen  years,  and  its  absolute 
settlement  by  Lord  Canning  in  open 
durbar.  These  and  similar  high-handed 
acts  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  have  excited 
feelings  of  discontent  .and  dismay  among 
the  great  feudatories  of  State,  and 
caused  them  to  watch  with  a  dangerous 
interest  the  progress  of  Russia  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hindoo  Klioosh. 

An  invasion  of  India  from  the  north¬ 
west  is,  for  the  present,  of  course,  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Many  years  must 
elapse  before  consolidation  nas  succeeded 
to  conquest.  It  is,  however,  entirely  a 
question  of  commissariat.  Even  the 
TimeSy  while  scoffing  at  the  panic  fears 
of  Russophobists,  admits  th.at  “  war  is 
not  solely  a  question  of  men.”  The  men 
must  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  supplied 
with  artns  and  ammunition.  This  cannot 
be  done  so  long  as  a  disaffected  popu¬ 
lation  intervenes  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Khyber  Pass.  All  tliese 
predatory  tribes  must  be  coerced  into 
silent  submission,  if  they  cannot  be  con¬ 
verted  into  auxiliaries.  Neutrality  will 
not  suffice ;  for  a  repulse  would  turn 
waverers  into  active  enemies.  No  hos¬ 
tile  step,  indeed,  will  be  taken  until  suc¬ 
cess  is  made  nearly  certain  by  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  native  co-operation.  In  the  mean 
time  a  new  generation  is  growing  up  to 
manhood  on  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Caucasus;  the  Tatar  is  learning  to  fra¬ 
ternize  with  his  Cossack  kinsman ;  the 
Sliali-in-Shalns every  day  more  enmeshed 
in  the  toils  of  the  Muscovite  ;  and  Rus¬ 
sian  gold  is  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  ruler  of  Cabul.  And  here  a  few  re¬ 
marks  may  be  offered  on  the  subject  of 
that  “  masterly  inactivity  ”  for  which  Sir 
Jolin  Lawrence  has  been  so  extrava¬ 
gantly  praised  by  the  London  press: 

An  armed  intervention  in  Afghanistan 
is  a  proceeding  which  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  advocate ;  nor,  indeed,  has 
it  been  calle<l  for  by  any  act  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Afghan  ruler  or 
people.  All  that  was  reijuired  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Government  was  an  expression  of 
sympathy  for  an  ally  sorely  straitened 
through  domestic  treason.  Having  re¬ 
cognized  Shere  Ali  by  a  formal  tre.aty  as 
the  legitimate  successor  of  Dost  Moham¬ 
med  in  the  sovereignty  of  Afghanistan, 
that  government  was  at  least  1  ound  to 


recognize  no  other  competitor  for  the 
throne  so  long  as  the  lawful  prince  was 
able  to  make  head  against  his  rival.  It 
so  happened,  however,  that  Shore  Ali 
met  with  temporary  reverses,  ami  was 
compelle<l  for  a  time  to  abandon  Cabul 
and  Candahar  to  the  victorious  rebel, 
Afzul  Kh.an.  Without  waiting  to  see 
the  issue  of  the  struggle.  Sir  John  Law¬ 
rence  hastily  recognized  the  rebel  chief 
as  sovereign  of  those  two  cities  with 
their  surrounding  provinces,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  Shere  Ah  should  be  tlie  ruler 
of  Herat,  though  only  a  few'  years  j>re- 
viously  tlie  Imli.an  Government  had  ex- 
H'uded  upwards  of  three  millions  ster- 
ing  to  prevent  a  similar  tlisrupture  of 
the  Afghan  kingdom.  Shere  Ali,  how'- 
ever,  was  little  disposed  to  accept  of  a 
part,  while  there  was  yet  a  chance  of  re¬ 
covering  the  whole.  Afzul  Khan  has 
since  fallen  in  b.attle  ;  his  brother  Azirn, 
w’ho  succeeded  him,  has  been  totally  de- 
fe.ated ;  and  we  learn  by  telegraph  that 
the  same  fate  has  overtaken  Abdul 
Rahman.  For  these  successes  Shere  Ali 
is  believed  to  be  in  a  great  measure  in¬ 
debted  to  Russian  gold ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  th.at,  in  his  hour  of  need,  after  his 
heartless  and  impolitic  desertion  by  the 
Indian  Government,  he  applied  for  as¬ 
sistance  both  to  the  Persian  Court  and 
to  the  Russian  headquarters  in  Central 
Asia.  It  may  be  asketl,  indeed,  in  what 
manner  could  Sir  .lolm  Lawrence  have 
rendered  any  material  aid  without  in¬ 
volving  the  Government  in  a  second 
Afghan  campjiign  ?  The  answer  is 
simple.  A  small  supply  of  money  wouM 
have  enabled  Shere  Ali  to  r.aise  a  suffi¬ 
cient  force  to  have  crushed  the  rebellion 
in  the  bud,  and  would  have  bound  that 
jirince  to  us  by  the  double  ties  of  gr.ati- 
tude  and  interest.  And  surely,  to  quote 
Sir  Harford  Jones’s  quaint  illustration, 
“  Tlie  British  territories  in  India  are  a 
park  valuable  enough  to  justify  the  pro- 

tirietor  in  spending  a  little  money  to 
:eep  its  pales  in  perfect  repair  and 
security.” 

It  is  every  way  to  the  advantage  of 
British  Intlia  that  a  strong  government 
should  be  establi$he<l  in  Afghanistan  ; 
but  nothing  can  be  less  desirable  than 
that  it  should  be  dependent  on  Russia, 
or  learn  to  regard  that  power  as  its 
surest  ally  and  protector.  With  Central 
Asia  subdued  and  consolidated,  Persia 
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subservient,  .nnd  Afghanistan  friemlly 
and  sympathetic,  the  invasion  of  India 
bc(toines  perfectly  practicable,  though 
still  possibly  hazardous.  'Fliere  can  be 
little  (huibt  th.at  the  hope  of  plundering 
the  rich  cities  of  Ilindostan  wouhl 
gtithcr  round  the  Russian  banners  a  for¬ 
midable  array  of  tierce  warriors,  fond  of 
adventure,  e.ager  for  battle,  and  quite 
cap.able  of  maintaining  themselves  in  an 
enemy’s  country.  A  nucleus  of  60,000 
Russian  soldiers  would  find  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  recruiting  an  equal  force  from 
Khokan,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara.  Of  the 
Afghan  soldiery,  at  least  100,000,  armed 
with  jezails  and  burning  for  revenge, 
wouhl  join  the  invading  army,  speedily 
to  be  swelled  by  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  border-tribe<,  with  whom 
the  Punjab  force  is  so  frequently  en- 
g.ageil.  Pi-rsia  also  might  be  counted 
upon  for  a  large  reinforcement  ;  nor  is 
there  any  exaggeration  in  stating  that 
an  army  of  3n0,000  fighting-men,  sup- 

tmrted  by  artillery  and  unimpeded  by 
•aggago.  could  be  assembled  above  the 
Afglian  Piusses  preparatory  to  a  sudden 
swoop  into  the  wide-spreading  pl.ains  of 
Ilindostan.  To  opjmse  such  a  torce,  what 
are  the  means  of  resistance  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Indian  Government  ?  In  the 
first  place,  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
upon  the  Mu>sulman8,  who  already  look 
to  Russia  as  their  protector.  Neither 
would  it  be  safe  to  denude  the  interior 
of  Kuropean  troops,  whose  presence 
w'oidil  more  than  ever  be  necessary  to 
hold  in  awe  the  disatfected,  .and  to  pre¬ 
vent  ridngs  in  the  rear  of  the  frontier 
force.  The  Hindoo  Sepoys,  again,  w'ould 
be  no  match  for  either  Tat.ar,  Afghan,  or 
mountain  borderer.  There  would  re¬ 
main,  then,  only  the  Sikhs,  the  Goorkas, 
the  Bhils,  and  perhaps  a  few  regiments 
h.astily  levied  from  among  the  aboriginal 
hill-tribes.  The  European  portion  of  the 
Indian  army  does  not  exceed  05,000  men, 
including  artillery,  of  which  not  more 
than  40,000  could  be  spared  frotn  what 
may  be  called  garrison  duty.  The  native 
army,  as  .at  ])resent  constituted,  numbers 
barely  135,000  men,  including  the  Mo- 
hammetlans,  upon  whom  it  would  be  un¬ 
safe  to  rely.  No  doubt,  in  a  ease  of  such 
gre.at  emergency,  tempting  inducements 
would  be  offered  to  recruits,  and  many 
thousands  of  adventurous  spirits  would 
come  forward  at  the  call  of  the  Sirkar. 


But  undisciplined  soldiers  are  little  bet¬ 
ter  th.an  :i  tnob  of  ruffians,  and,  owing  to 
the  false  economy  of  the  irregular 
system,  there  is  not  a  single  officer  in 
excess  of  existing  duties.  This  certain 
cotisequence  of  doing  away  w'ith  the  re¬ 
gular  system  was  emphatically  predicted 
by  Sir  James  Outram ;  but  nothing 
would  then  go  down  with  the  public  but 
dashing  irregulars.  The  disasters  in 
Bhoot.an,  and  the  frightful  losses  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  Sitana  campaign,  where 
fifty  officers  were  killed  in  skirmishes 
and  fruitless  engagements,  are  distinctly 
traceable  to  this  not  only  irregular  but 
inefficient  system. 

To  encounter  an  invading  host  of 
300,000  men,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Indian 
Government,  though  fully  forewarned 
of  the  danger,  couhl  place  in  line  20,000, 
without  appealing  for  help  to  the  native 
princes,  whom  Sir  John  Lawrence  has 
lost  no  opportunity  of  humiliating  and 
offending.  Had  he  displayed  a  “  mas¬ 
terly  inactivity  ”  in  that  respect,  he 
might  almost  have  been  pardoned  for 
his  cruel  abandonment  of  Shere  Ali. 
The  forces  in  the  pay  of  the  different 
native  chiefs  are  computed  at  200,000 
men,  of  w'hora  a  large  portion  would 
prefer  the  rcarguani  to  the  post  of 
honor  ;  though  others,  such  as  Sindiah’s 
little  army  of  10,000  men,  are  equal  to 
the  bulk  of  our  Sepoy  regiments.  Very 
much,  of  course,  woidd  depend  on  the 
attitude  assumed  by  these  princes.  Their 
neutrality  would  be  perilous,  their  hos- 
tifity  fatal  ;  while  their  cordial  support 
wouhl  liberate  the  European  corps  de¬ 
tailed  to  keep  guard  over  them.  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  long-sighted  politicians  India  has 
yet  produced,  particularly  insisted  upon 
this  point  when  discussing  the  Central- 
Asi.an  question  as  it  appeared  iii  1856. 
“  England’s  dangers,”  wrote  that  truly 
great  and  good  man,  “  are  in  India,  not 
witlniut.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  invasion  as  long  as  India  is  united, 
in  tranquillity  and  contentment,  under 
British  rule.”  “  We  are  safe,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  while  we  hold  our  ground  and 
do  our  duty.  Russia  may  tease,  annoy, 
and  frighten  us,  by  her  money  and  her  em¬ 
issaries  ;  she  may  even  do  us  mischief;  but 
she  will  never  put  her  foot  in  Ilindostan. 
Her  power  of  doing  mischief  h.as  of  late 
been  wantonly  augmented  by  the  “  mas- 
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terly  inactivity  ”  which  grudged  a  few 
lakhs  of  ru|>ees  to  an  ally  contending 
with  rebels  and  traitors.  Even  now  a 
small  annual  subsidy  would  probably  win 
back  the  goi>d-will  of  the  Afghan  rider, 
well  aware  th.at  he  luas  nothing  to  fear 
from  our  ambition.  Above  all,  however, 
is  it  the  duty  and  policy  of  England  to 
conciliate  her  Indian  feudatories  by 
treating  them  with  the  courtesy  and 
respect  due  to  their  high  rank,  their 
gooil  faith  in  troublous  times,  and  their 
influence  in  moulding  public  opinion.  In 
like  manner  it  would  be  w’cll  to  cease 
from  harassing  our  fellow-subjects  with 


innovations  unsuitcd  to  their  habits  and 
modes  of  thought,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  they  inherit  and  possess  an 
ancient  .and  genuine  civil i7.ation,  how¬ 
ever  widely  it  may  differ  from  our  own. 
With  the  Afghans  friendly,  and  India 
contented  under  our  supremacy,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  foreign 
power ;  but  unless  these  conditions  be 
fulfilled,  a  Russian  invasion  is  by  no 
means  the  chimerical  phantasma  the 
TVmcs  would  have  us  believe,  even  should 
the  jiresent  generation  be  permitted  to 
revel  iu  a  fool's  paradise  to  the  last. 

Jamks  Hutton. 


All  U)«  Kound. 
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IIow  many  years  it  is  since  we  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Royal 
Polytechnic  Institution,  we  should  hard¬ 
ly  care  to  say;  how  many  years  h.ave 
passed  withoirt  our  having  visited  it  un¬ 
til  this  present  month  of  ^lay,  we  almost 
forget.  So  many  years  that,  as  we  made 
our  way  to  it  the  other  day,  we  had 
strong  doubts  whether  our  recollections 
of  it  would  turn  out  correct,  or  whether 
it  had  undergone  the  surprising  ch.ange 
that  seems  to  come  over  everything  that 
one  has  not  hajipened  to  see  since  boy¬ 
hood. 

We  recollect  alw.ays  having  had  our 
doubts,  in  our  extreme  youth,  about  the 
Polytechnic.  There  was  an  indefin.able 
feeling  as  if  it  were  not  a  real,  out-and- 
out,  holid.ay  place:  as  if  our  education 
were  in  some  way  going  on  whenever 
we  were  there.  Instruction,  we  felt, 
lurked  liehind  .amusement,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  forecast,  from  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  entert.ainments,  exactly 
at  what  point  the  baleful  genius  of  men¬ 
tal  improvement  might  be  expected  to 
claim  its  victim.  There  were  diverting 
objects  to  look  at,  doubtless,  but  even 
machinery  in  motion — a  channing  obje*  t 
always  to  any  boy  of  a  well-regulated 
mind — can  be  turned  to  an  evil  educ.a- 
tional  account.  A  flavor  of  chemicals 
also  pervaded  the  building,  and  sug¬ 
gested  unpleasant  instructive  references 
to  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  gases, 
satisfactory  enough  when  combined  in 
experiments  concluding  pleasantly  with 
a  bang  or  a  flash  of  tire,  but  evil  to  hear 
about  in  an  hour's  lecture. 


Tliere  were  suggestive  whin  ing  straps 
and  wheels  in  the  entnance  hall  in  tho.-e 
days,  inspiring  ilelusive  hopes  as  to  the 
quantity  of  moving  machinery  above. 
The  first  view'  of  the  hall  itself  was  very 
pleasing.  A  large  r:ii8e*d  basin,  or  tank, 
tilled  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  on  its 
limpid  waters  floated  absolutely  ma<lden- 
ing  modeds  of  ships,  steamers,  life-boats, 
and  other  vessels  which  we  felt  we 
would  have  given  worlds  to  jiossess. 
Lighthouses,  piers,  and  docks  rose  at 
intervals  around  tills  delightful  harbor, 
and  two  or  three  small  cork  sailors,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  superior  merits  of  some¬ 
body’s  life  belts,  floated,  smiling  and 
blue-jacketed,  on  its  serene  surface.  A 
railw’ay  ran  along  the  side  of  the  tank, 
and  its  tiTminus  at  the  far  end  was 
flanked  by  a  deep  green  pool,  into  w  hich 
the  diving-bell,  mvsterious  engine,  was 
let  down,  full  of  adventurous  sjdrits,  who 
invariably  lelurned  to  the  upjter  air 
flushed  and  sheepish.  From  this  pool, 
too,  would  emerge  the  diver,  clad  in 
that  tremendous  costume,  specially  in¬ 
vented,  as  we  then  suj>po8ed,  exJ»rcs^lv 
for  our  discomfiture,  and  after  mysteri¬ 
ously  rapping  his  helmet  with  a  coujile 
of  habpence  just  fished  up  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  would  sink  back  into  the  w.ater,  a 
goggle-eyed  monster.  Twice  in  our 
very  early  youth  w  e  recollect  arousing 
the  echoes  of  the  neighborhood  w  ith  our 
shrieks  at  this  alarming  spectacle  ;  once 
it  was  even  found  necessary  to  bear  us 
with  ignominy  into  Regent  Street.  It 
was  long  before  we  could  feel  at  all  com- 
foi  table  in  that  tremendous  presence. 
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Much  more  to  our  taste  was  the  "1a«s- 
blowing  stall,  whereon  were  exhibited 
ships,  long-tailed  birds,  ami  other  desira¬ 
ble  objects.  At  these  art-treasures  we 
were  never  tired  of  gazing.  The  glass 
cases  around  the  walls,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  usually  thought  it  well  to 
avoiil,  as  containing  not  unfrequent  edu¬ 
cational  pitfalls,  too  readily  lending 
themselves  to  cross  questioning.  The 
very  lectures  themselves,  as  we  remem¬ 
bered  them,  were  doubtful.  The  dark¬ 
ened  room  for  dissolving  views,  magic 
lanterns,  and  similar  etitertainments,  was 
undoubtedly  pleasant,  and  favorable  to 
secret  scrimmages  W'ith  our  friends,  by 
reason  of  the  dithculty  of  ultimate  detec¬ 
tion  ;  but  even  here  useful  knowledge 
was  always  lying  in  wait  for  us. 

Our  classical  reminiscences  have  left 
us  with  the  conviction  that,  when  Vul¬ 
can  forged  the  bolts  of  Jove,  the  scene 
must  have  been,  as  the  graphic  reporter 
has  it,  “  one  of  territic  gratideur.”  We 
pictured  to  ourselves  the  lame  god  and 
his  Cyclopean  assistants,  hammering  and 
forging  the  celestial  weapons  in  some 
Hauling  cavern  of  ^Etna  or  Vesuvius, 
amid  an  eternal  din  like  that  of  a  chain- 
cable  factory  crossed  with  a  rolling-mill. 
Lurid  smoke  rolls  heavily  upward 
through  the  Hery  air;  the  molten  lava 
rushes  forth  on  its  work  of  destruction  ; 
while  the  lightnings,  that  now  and  again 
play  round  the  top  of  the  groaning  moun¬ 
tain,  proclaim  to  a  trembling  world  the 
tremendous  nature  of  the  operatious  go¬ 
ing  on  below. 

Although  we  had  inspected  electrical 
machines,  and  had  looked  as  scientific  as 
possible  at  the  sparks  we  had  seen  eli¬ 
cited  from  them,  the  grand  and  heroic 
idea  of  lightning-making  had  never  left 
us.  Consequently,  wheti  we  w'ere  told 
that  lightning  was  made  and  exhibited 
at  certain  stated  hours,  in  the  unromantic 
district  of  Kegent  Street,  we  received  the 
statement  with  some  incredulity;  and  it 
was  to  test  its  truth  that,  after  many 
years,  we  came  to  revisit  the  Polytechnic. 
Let  usende.avor  to  give  some  account  of 
what  we  learn  from  the  lucid  an«l  inte¬ 
resting  lecture,  which  explained  to  us  the 
extraordinary  performances  of  the  great 
Iniliiction  Coil. 

It  was  di.scovercd  by  Faraday,  many 
years  ago,  that  a  coil  of  wire,  wound 
loosely  round  a  magnet,  became  actively 
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electric  at  the  moment  when  the  magnet 
was  either  placed  within  its  folds  or 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  also  that  a 
galvanic  current,  in  passing  round  a  con- 
•lucting  circuit,  produces  an  “  induced  ” 
current  in  another  conductor  tint  sur¬ 
rounds  the  first.  A  galvanic  current  is 
usu.ally  generated  by  what  is  called  a 
galvanic  battery,  consisting  of  two  dis¬ 
similar  metals  or  other  substances,  tech¬ 
nically  named  elements,  n<»t  touching 
each  other,  but  immor>ed  in  some  acid 
Hnitl.  Chemical  action  is  excited,  and 
electricity,  in  the  form  known  as  galvan¬ 
ism,  is  set  free.  If  the  elements  are  con¬ 
nected  together,  outside  the  acid,  by  a 
piece  of  wire,  or  any  other  conductor, 
the  electrhuty  will  proceed  from  one  ele¬ 
ment  called  the  positive  pole  of  the  bat¬ 
tery,  and  will  pass  along  the  wire  to  the 
other  or  negative  j'ole,  thus  making 
what  is  called  a  circuit.  If  the  wire  be 
interruj)ted,  the  electricity,  if  [tresent  in 
suHicient  quantity,  will  leap  across  the 
gap  in  the  form  of  a  visible  spark.  If 
the  gap  be  filled  by  any  substance  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  chemically  decomiiosed  by 
electricity,  tlic  decomposition  will  take 
place.  In  all  this  we  have  only  the  gal¬ 
vanic  battery,  and  the  primary  current 
directly  proceeding  from  it. 

Now,  Faraday’s  discovery  was  that 
this  galvanic  <*r  primary  current,  at  the 
moment  when  it  begins  to  How,  and  again 
at  the  moment  when  it  oe.ases  to  How, 
produces  a  s<>con<lary  or  induced,  and 
[>erfeclly  independent  current,  in  another 
conductor  wound  around  the  first,  but 
not  in  cont.act  with  it.  At  the  moment 
when  the  primary  current  begins  to  How, 
the  induced  current  passes  in  the  same 
direction  with  it ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  the  prim.ary  current  ceases  to  flow, 
the  induced  current  passes  in  the  op|)Osite 
direction.  Instead  of  being,  as  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  current,  continuous,  the  induced 
current  is  only  momentary ;  and,  in  order 
to  })roduce  it  at  pleasure,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  contrivance  by  which  to 
cut  off  and  to  restore  the  primary  cur¬ 
rent  as  often  .as  may  be  desircjd.  As  often 
as  it  is  cut  off,  the  reverse  induced  current 
passes ;  as  ott(‘n  as  it  is  restored,  the  di- 
rt*et  induced  current  passes.  The  insti  u- 
ment  used  for  this  purpose  is  called  a 
break,  or  cont.act  breaker.  It  is  placed  in  a 
gap  in  the  primary  or  galvanic  circuit, com- 
niunic.ating  w  ith  one  extremity  of  the  gap, 
16 
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and  capable  of  being  made  to  touch  the 
other  extremity  also.  AVhen  it  touches,  it 
is  said  to  “  make  ”  contact,  and,  when 
it  ceases  to  touch,  it  “  breaks  ”  contact. 

Not  only  does  the  magnet,  like  the  pri¬ 
mary  current,  induce  electricity,  but  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  is  rendered  magnetic 
during  the  passage  of  a  primary  current 
through  a  coil  of  wire  surrounding  it. 
If  the  iron  be  massive,  it  retains  its  mag¬ 
netic  quality  for  a  few  moments  after  the 
g.alvanic  current  ceases ;  but,  if  it  be  of 
small  bulk,  it  gives  up  its  magnetism  im¬ 
mediately. 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  “  coil  ”  for  the 
display  of  induced  electricity,  all  the  fore¬ 
going  facts  are  taken  into  account.  The 
centre,  or  core,  of  the  coil  is  formed  of  a 
bundle  of  soft  iron  wire.  Around  this  is 
W'ound  the  wire  for  the  primary  current, 
and  around  tins  again  the  wire  for  the 
secondary  current.  When  the  ends  of 
the  primary  wire  are  connected  with  the 
two  poles  of  a  galvanic  b.attery,  the  core 
of  iron  wires  becomes  a  core  of  magnets, 
and  hence  assists  the  primary  current  in 
inducing  electricity  in  the  scondary  w'ire. 
When  the  ends  of  the  primary  wire  are 
disconnected  from  the  battery,  the  core 
ceases  to  be  magnetic,  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  magnet  assists  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  primary  current  in  again  in¬ 
ducing  electricity  in  the  secondary  ware. 

The  largest  induction  coils  hitherto 
made  hav  e  been  about  a  foot  or  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  by  about  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Seven  miles  has  been  about 
the  extreme,  limit  of  length  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  wire  and  nine  inches  the  greatest 
length  of  spark  that  could  be  obt.ained. 
With  these  figures  as  standards  of  com¬ 
parison,  we  approach  the  “  monster  coil  ” 
now  under  consideration. 

In  this,  the  central  core  of  iron  wires 
is  composed  of  pieces  each  five  feet  long, 
and  the  thickness  of  knitting  needles,  the 
whole  core  being  five  inches  in  diameter. 
'I'he  primary  wire  is  of  cojtper,  thirtjr- 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  yards  in 
length.  The  secondary  wire  is  alsoofcop- 
j)er,  and  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  m 
length.  The  rods  of  the  coie  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  one  another,  or  insulated,  by 
being  wound  round  with  cotton,  and 
the  primary  wire  is  covered  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  the  secondary  wire  is  covered 
with  silk  ;  and  all  these  coverings  are  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  force  the  current  to 
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keep  within  e.ach  wire,  or  to  pass  along 
its  length,  instead  of  escaping  from  it 
laterally  to  contiguous  turns  of  the 
spiral.  The  whole  apjtaratusis  enclosed 
within  cylinders  of  vulcanite,  and  is 
mounted  on  strong  supports,  themselves 
similarly  covered.  The  ends  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  wire  issue  one  from  each  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  coil,  and  are  connected  to 
“  terminals,”  one  of  which  is  a  point,  and 
the  other  a  poli.shed  disc  of  metal.  They 
stand  on  movable  columns  in  front  of  the 
coil ;  and  the  wires,  when  necessary,  can 
be  detached  from  the  terminals,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  any  other  apparatus  that  may 
be  required.  When  the  primary  wire  is 
connected  with  a  powerful  galvanic  bat¬ 
tery,  and  contact  is  made,  the  core  be¬ 
comes  a  bundle  of  magnets,  and  this  bun¬ 
dle  combines  with  the  primary  wire  to 
induce  an  electic  current  in  the  seconda¬ 
ry  wire.  When  contact  is  broken,  the 
primary  current  ceases  to  flow',  the  core 
loses  its  magnetism,  and  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent  is  again  induced  in  the  secondary 
W'ire.  If  the  terminals  be  not  too  far 
a})art,  this  induced  current  leaps  across 
the  space  between  them  in  the  loi  m  of  a 
visible  spark  or  flash. 

There  is  yet  another  piece  of  subsidia¬ 
ry  apparatus,  called  the  condenser.  This 
consists  of  a  number  of  small  sheets  of 
insulated  tinfoil,  connected  together,  ami 
with  the  primary  w'ire,  to  which  they 
form  a  sort  of  loop  circuit.  The  con¬ 
denser  is  supposed  to  atford  a  safety- 
valve,  or  reservoir  of  space  for  the  pri¬ 
mary  current,  and  a  security  against  any 
injury  being  done  to  the  primary  wire 
by  the  sudden  rushing  into  it  of  a  stream 
of  electricity. 

The  first  endeavors  to  w'ork  the  new 
coil  were  frustrated  by  its  ow'ii  pow'ers 
of  destruction.  It  melted  the  jdatinum, 
and  burnt  up  the  brass  of  the  original 
contact  breaker.  When  used  with  a 
small  amount  of  condenser  surface,  it 
burst  the  primary  wire  into  fragments, 
and  escaped  from  it  laterally.  When 
these  difliculties  were  overcome,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  was  in  order,  it  afforded 
a  spark,  or  rather  a  flash  of  lightning, 
tw'enty-nine  inches  in  length,  and  ap¬ 
parently  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  width. 
The  length  was  measured,  of  course,  by 
the  distance  between  the  terminals,  and 
when  this  exceeded  twenty-nine  inches, 
no  distinct  flash  was  given,  for  a  dis- 
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tance  within  its  power  to  cross,  it  would 
almost  seem  that  the  electricity,  like  a 
strong  leaper,  makes  an  effort  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  resistance  to  be  over¬ 
come.  When  the  terminals  are  distant, 
but  still  within  the  twenty -nine  inch  limit, 
the  flash  strikes  upon  the  disc  with  a 
heavy  shock  and  a  loud  report.  When 
they  are  near  together,  or  within  two  or 
three  inches,  the  flash  gushes  forth  with¬ 
out  noise,  and  lazily,  like  a  spurt  of  mol¬ 
ten  metal,  or  of  dense  flame ;  and  from 
this  “  fl.aming  spark,”  as  it  is  called,  the 
flaming  portion  can  be  blown  aside  by 
bellows,  leaving  the  actual  course  of  the 
electricity  distinctly  visible.  Either  the 
flaming  spark  or  the  longer  one  will  per¬ 
forate  considerable  thicknesses  of  glass, 
and  five  inches  of  solid  plate  glass  have 
already  been  pierced  by  it.  At  one  visit 
we  chanced  to  see  a  remarkable  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  metallic  surfaces 
may  serve  to  attract  lightning.  The 
outer  covering  of  the  coil  displays  the 
name  and  address  of  Mr.  Apps,  its  maker, 
in  gold  letters  of  considerable  size.  In 
taking  a  long  spark,  the  stands  that  sup¬ 
port  the  terminals  were  placed  nearer 
to  the  coil  than  usual ;  and  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  these  gold-leaf  surfaces  was 
sufficient  to  divert  the  spark  from  its 
course,  and  visibly  to  break  it  up  into  por¬ 
tions.  In  the  darkened  theatre  at  the 
l^olyteclmic,  the  long  flash  lights  up  the 
room  and  the  audience  with  the  pecu¬ 
liar  lurid  glare  so  well  known  as  an 
effect  of  brilliant  lightning  at  night,  and 
displays  the  features  and  action  of  every 
one  present.  But  it  is  curious  to  note 
th.at,  the  flash  being  of  instantaneous 
duration  only,  it  allows  no  motion  to  be 
seen.  We  should  think,  if  guided  by 


our  consciousness  alone,  that  the  flash 
lasted  an  appreciable  time ;  but  this 
would  be  an  error,  due  to  the  persistence 
of  the  impression  on  the  eye,  after  the 
flash  itself  had  ceiised.  If  the  room  be 
made  perfectly  dark,  and  if  the  specta¬ 
tors  all  raise  their  arms  and  wave  their 
hands  to  and  fro  as  quickly  as  they  can, 
the  flash  will  display  the  position  of  the 
arms,  but  not  the  movements  of  the 
hands.  While  the  Jlaxh  la«tg,  the  hand 
has  no  time  to  move,  and  is  consequent¬ 
ly  seen,  as  if  motionless,  in  the  position 
in  which  the  flash  finds  it.  It  is  in  con- 
tem|)lation  to  exhibit  the  same  eflfect  in 
a  more  complete  way  by  affixing  a  pic¬ 
ture  to  a  revolving  disc.  When  the 
disc  revolves  so  rapidly  that  no  outlines 
of  the  picture  can  be  distinguished  by 
means  of  any  ordinary  light,  they  will  be 
perfectly  seen  in  a  darkened  room.by  the 
light  of  the  flash.  It  lasts  so  short  a 
time,  that  the  revolving  disc  does  not 
change  its  position  in  the  brief  period. 

It  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  expected  from  the  new  coil,  that  it 
allows  all  the  luminous  and  all  the  de¬ 
structive  phenomena  of  chamber  electri¬ 
city  to  be  exhibited,  in  hitherto  unap¬ 
proached  beauty  and  intensity.  Men  of 
science  anticipate  from  it  new  discover¬ 
ies  of  high  importance.  In  the  intervids 
between  the  public  exhibitions  of  arti¬ 
ficial  lightning,  the  effect  of  the  coil  are 
being  closely  8tudie<i  by  those  who  are 
best  able  to  appreciate  them ;  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  no  long  time  will  be  required  in 
order  to  prove  that  Mr.  Pepper,  in  his 
ever  zealous  c.atering  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  instruction  of  his  especial  pub¬ 
lic,  has  laid  the  foundation  of  real  and 
solid  scientific  progress. 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


It  is  in  compliance  with  a  gener.ally 
expressed  desire  th.at  we  embellish  the 
Eclectic  this  month  with  a  portrait  of 
Prof.  Huxley,  the  learned  English  natu¬ 
ralist.  Tlie  universal  interest  which  his 
scientific  articles  have  excited  in  the 
past  few  years,  culminating  in  his  essay 
on  Protoplasm  which  appeared  in  the 
June  number  of  this  mag.izine,  seems  to 
have  awakened  a  general  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  m.an  personally ;  and 


we  find,  notwithstanding  his  fame,  how 
little  we  really  know  of  him.  Though 
not  a  young  m.an,  and  though  he  has 
long  been  known  as  connected  with  vari¬ 
ous  br.anches  of  science,  particularly 
Physiology,  it  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  years  that  he  has  risen  to  the 
eminent  position  which  ho  now  holds 
offici.ally,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the 
scientific  world. 

The  Cyclopaedias  know  him  not ;  but 
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the  readers  of  the  EcLKmc  since  1  SCO, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  familiar  at  least 
with  his  name  and  the  calibre  of  his 
mind.  Our  ablest  and  most  poptilar 
articles  on  the  physical  sciences  during 
these  years  have  been,  almost  without 
exception,  from  his  active  and  vigorous 
pen. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley  was  born 
about  the  year  1800.  He  seems  to  have 
l)een  educated  originally  lor  the  me«li- 
cal  profession,  but  having  a  bent  for 
natural  history,  he  applied  himself  to  its 
study,  and  eventually  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  surgeon  in  the  naval 
service.  In  this  capacity  he  .iccompa- 
nied  Capt.  Stanley’s  expedition  to  the 
eastern  archipelago,  and  made  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  natural  history  of  the  sea, 
particularly  on  the  anatomy  and  affinities 
of  the  molluscs  and  medusa?,  on  which 
subjects  he  has  since  written  e.vtensively. 

From  the  date  of  this  expedition,  his 
reputation  as  a  savant  continued  to 
increase,  until  he  was  appointed  successor 
to  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  in  the  chair  of 
Palaeontology  in  the  government  scdiool 
of  mines.  In  connection  with  this  office 
he  delivers  an  annual  course  of  lectures 
on  general  natural  history,  many  of 
which  have  apyteared  in  our  pages. 

Mr.  Huxley  is  also  Fullerian  Professor 
of  Physiology  at  the  Koyal  Institution, 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
member  of  the  Rritish  Association.  In 
addition  to  his  official  duties  he  contril>- 
utes  frequently  to  the  English  maga¬ 
zines,  and,  as  a  popular  lecturer  on 
science,  is  probably  without  a  rival, 
except  in  Prof.  Tyndall. 

Inasmuch  as  the  material  which  must 
furnish  the  text  for  any  further  remarks 
has  been  recently  laid  before  the  readers 
of  the  Eclectic,  we  might  well  close  here ; 
but  Prof.  Huxley  holds  a  position  with 
regard  to  contemporary  thought  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  even  in  a 
casual  sketch  of  his  life.  He  is  |)robably 
the  best  living  ex{)onent  of  the  relation 
w'hich  the  yffiysical  sciences  bear  to  the 
abstract,  to  morals  and  theology,  and  of 
the  direction  in  which  human  thought  is 
inevitably  tending. 

The  phrensy  and  partisan  he.at  of  the 
struggle  between  young  science  on  the 
one  hand  and  theology  on  the  other  has 
passed  away  ;  each  ina^'  be  s:iid  to  rest 
within  defences  wdiich  tor  a  time  at  least 


render  it  pr.actically  unassailable  by  the 
other.  The  wild  rebound  from  a  rigid, 
dogmatic  creed,  to  atheism  or  ratlier 
matei  ialism,  has  exytended  itself,  and  the 
rca(;tion  having  set  in,  thought  is  seeking 
its  centre,  and  the  most  advanetd  minds 
may  be  said,  in  esoteric  questions,  to 
suspend  judgment.  This  is  ])recisely 
the  attitude  of  Prof.  Huxley  and  of  the 
school,  embracing  a  large  ymrtion  of 
living  English  thinkers,  of  which  he  may 
be  taken  as  the  representative.  Recog¬ 
nising  the  necessary  limits  of  human 
knowle<lge,  he  yet  refrains  friun  mali¬ 
cious  attacks  u)K)n  a  svstem  which  f)ro- 
fesses  to  tnanscend  tfiem,  and  simply 
declines  to  exyiress  an  opinion  or  to 
trouble  himself  about  matters  of  which, 
however  imyiortant  they  may  be,  we  do 
know  nothing  and  can  know'  nothing. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  close  this 
sketch  without  explaining  the  .attitude 
of  most  scientific  men  toward  material¬ 
ism,  and  we  can  fortunately  do  so  almost 
in  Prof.  Huxley’s  own  words.  We  do 
this  with  the  more  reailiness,  as  the 
impression  that  science  ntctssnrily  leads 
to  materialism  has  caused  many  imnds  to 
look  with  suspicion  ujK>n  even  the  most 
vital  and  important  discoveries,  and  has 
built  up  the  strongest  barrier  which 
science  has  been  compelled  to  surmount. 

In  several  of  his  recent  lectures  Prof. 
Huxley  has  happily  devoted  himself  to 
this  very  point.  He  s.ays,  “  As  surely 
as  every  future  grows  out  of  past  and 
present,  so  will  the  p^iysiology  of  the 
future  gradually  extend  the  realm  of 
matter  and  of  law  until  it  is  coextensive 
with  knowledge,  with  feeling,  and  with 
action. 

The  consciousness  of  this  great  truth 
weiglis  like  a  nightmare,  I  believe,  upon 
many  of  the  best  minds  of  these  days. 
They  watch  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  progress  of  materi.-ilism,  in  such  fear 
and  powerless  anger  as  a  savage  feels, 
when,  during  an  eclipse,  the  great 
shadow  creejts  over  the  face  of  the  sun. 
The  advancing  tide  of  matter  threatens 
to  drown  their  souls ;  the  tightening 
grasp  of  law  impedes  their  li  eedorn ; 
they  are  alaimed  lest  man’s  moral  nature 
be  debased  by  the  increase  of  his  wis¬ 
dom.  .  .  . 

Rut,  after  all,  what  do  we  know  of 
this  terrible  ‘  matter,’  except  as  a  name 
for  the  unknown  and  hypothetical  cause 
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of  states  of  our  own  consciousness? 
Anti  wliat  do  we  know  of  that  ‘  spirit  ’ 
over  who^e  threatened  extinction  by 
matter  a  great  lamentation  is  arising, 
like  that  which  was  heard  at  the  death 
of  Pan,  except  that  it  is  also  a  name  for 
an  unknown  and  hypothetical  cause,  or 
condition  of  states  of  consciousness? 
In  other  words,  matter  and  spirit  are 
but  names  for  the  irn.aginary  substrata 
of  groups  of  natural  phenomena. 

And  what  is  the  dire  necessity  and 
‘  iron  ’  law  under  which  men  groan  ? 
Triily,  most  gratuitously,  invented  bug¬ 
bears,  I  suppose  if  there  be  an  ‘  iron  ’ 
law,  it  is  tlnit  of  gravitation  ;  and  if 
tlicre  be  a  physical  necessity,  it  is  that  a 
stone,  unsupported,  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  Hut  what  is  all  we  really  know 
and  can  know  about  the  latter  phenom¬ 
enon  ?  Simply,  that,  in  all  human  expe¬ 
rience,  stones  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
under  these  conditions;  that  we  have 
not  the  smallest  reason  for  believing  that 
any  stone  so  circumstanced  will  not  fall 
to  the  ground ;  and  that  we  have,  on 
the  contrary,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  so  fall.  It  is  very  convenient 
to  indicate  th.at  .all  the  conditions  of  be¬ 
lief  have  been  fulfilled  in  this  case,  by 
calling  the  statement  that  un8U[»ported 
stones  will  fall  to  the  ground,  ‘  a  law  of 
nature,’  Hut  when,  .as  commonly  hap¬ 
pens,  we  change  will  into  munt,  we  in¬ 
troduce  an  itlea  of  necessity  which  most 
assuredly  does  not  lie  in  the  observed 
facts,  and  has  no  warranty  that  I  can 
discover  elsewhere.  For  my  j)art,  I  ut¬ 
terly  repudiate  and  anathematize  the 
intruder.  Fact  I  know’ ;  and  Law’  I 
know  ;  but  what  is  this  Necessity,  save 
an  empty  shadow  of  my  own  mind’s 
throwing  ? 

But  if  it  is  cert.ain  that  w'e  can  have 
no  know’ledge  of  the  nature  of  either 
matter  or  spirit,  ai»d  that  the  notion 
of  necessity  is  something  illegitim.‘itely 
thrust  into  the  perfectly  legitimate  con¬ 
ception  of  law,  the  materialistic  position 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but 
matter,  force,  and  necessity,  is  as  utterly 
devoi<l  of  justification  as  the  most  base¬ 
less  of  theological  dogmas.  .  .  . 

In  itself  it  is  of  little  moment  w  hether 
W’e  express  the  phenomena  of  matter  in 


terms  of  spirit,  or  the  phenomena  of 
spirit  in  terms  of  m.atler ;  matter  may 
be  regarded  as  a  form  of  thought, 
thought  may  be  regaided  as  a  property 
of  matter, — each  statement  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  relative  truth.  Hut  with  a  view  to 
the  progress  of  science,  the  materialistic 
terminology  is  in  every  w.ay  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  For  it  connects  thought  with 
the  other  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
and  suggests  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
those  physical  conditions,  or  concomi¬ 
tants  of  thought,  which  are  more  or  less 
accessible  to  us,  and  a  knowledge  of 
which  may,  in  future,  help  us  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  same  kind  of  control  over  the 
world  of  thought  as  we  already  possess 
in  respect  of  the  material  world  ;  where¬ 
as,  the  alternative,  or  spiritualistic  term¬ 
inology,  is  utterly  barren,  and  leads  to 
nothing  but  obscurity  and  confusion  of 
ide.as. 

Thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  further  science  advances,  the  more 
extensively  and  consistently  w’ill  .all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  be  represented  by 
niiiterialistic  formulie  and  symbols. 

Hut  the  man  of  science,  who,  forget¬ 
ting  the  limits  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
slides  from  these  formulae  and  symbols 
into  w’h.at  is  commonly  understood  by 
materialism,  seems  to  me  to  place  him¬ 
self  on  a  level  w’ith  the  mathematician, 
who  should  mi8t.ake  the  *’s  and  y’s,  with 
which  he  works  his  problems,  for  real 
entiiics, — and  with  this  further  disad¬ 
vantage,  as  compared  with  the  mathe¬ 
matician,  that  the  blunders  of  the  Litter 
are  of  no  practical  consequence,  while 
the  errors  of  systematic  materialism  may 
paralyze  the  energies  and  destroy  the 
beauty  of  a  life.” 

Prof.  Huxley’s  views  in  education,  and 
the  improvements  necessary  in  its 
method,  may  be  seen  from  his  article  on 
that  subject  in  the  present  number.  His 
most  important  recent  work  is  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Fortnightly  RevieiCy  in 
which  he  exposes  the  w  orthlessness,  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view’,  of  the  writings 
iq»on  which  M.  Auguste  Comte  and  his 
follow’ers  propose  to  base  a  new  poli¬ 
tical,  social,  and  religious  system  for  the 
world. 
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POETRY. 


THE  FLOWER. 

I  HEARD  a  young  maid  saying — "  Sweet  is  the  time 
of  Maying, 

Pleasant  the  odors  playing  along  the  bended 
grass, 

When  we  catch  the  under-toning  of  the  tender 
cushat’s  moaning. 

And  the  mountain  winds  salute  us,  kissing  as 
they  pass. 

“01  lovely  is  the  viewing  of  the  ruddy  morning’s 
wooing. 

When  from  out  the  cloudlands  stealing  like  a 
startled  fawn  she  goeth. 

Leaving  grey  night  complaining  in  the  path  of  her 
disdaining. 

Soft  dews  his  soul  revealing,  that  still  follow 
where  she  goeth. 

“And  beautiful  to  mark  ere  the  dazzled  earth 
grows  dark. 

The  conquered  sun  down-dying  on  the  crimsoned 
fields  of  day. 

Like  a  youthful  warrior  fighting  for  the  land  of  his 
delighting, 

While  the  evening  gales  go  sobbing  through  the 
blossoms  of  the  May.” 

Thus,  while  the  May-bloom  seeking,  I  heard  her 
gentle  speaking. 

And  it  thrilled  me  with  the  memories  of  a  spring¬ 
time  long  ago. 

When  with  the  thorn-boughs  laden  I  met  another 
maiden 

Whose  passing  from  the  green  earth  left  me  win¬ 
tered  in  the  snow. 

So  she  fleeted,  like  the  seeming  of  that  early  youth- 
time’s  dreaming, 

A  vision  of  deep  beauty  to  still  the  soul  of  care ; 

And  long  after  she  had  parted,  and  left  me  newer- 
hearted. 

I  hear  her  bird-voice  echoing  on  the  rapt,  impas¬ 
sioned  air. 

01  wild,  untutored  singing,  music  of  Love’s  own 
ringing, 

’Twas  like  a  wind-harp  sounding,  murmuring  as 
she  passed! 

Ol  tender  May-spring  fiower,  01  life’s  delicious 
hour. 

Touched  by  the  golden  dawning,  wherefore  away 
so  fast? 


GONE  BEFORE. 

There's  a  beautiful  face  in  the  silent  air. 
Which  follows  me  ever  and  near. 

With  smiling  eyes  and  amber  hair, 

With  voiceless  lips,  yet  with  breath  of  prayer. 
That  I  feel,  but  cannot  hear. 


The  dimpled  band,  and  ringlet  of  gold. 

Lie  low  in  a  marble  sleep ; 

I  stretch  my  arms  for  the  clasp  of  old, 

But  the  empty  air  is  strangely  cold, 

And  my  vigil  alone  I  keep. 

There’s  a  sinless  brow  with  a  radiant  crown 
And  a  cross  laid  down  in  the  dust; 

There's  a  smile  where  never  a  shade  comes  now'. 
And  tears  no  more  from  those  dear  eyes  flow. 

So  sweet  in  their  innocent  trust. 

Ah,  well  I  and  summer  is  coming  again. 

Singing  her  same  old  sc^ng ; 

But,  oh  I  it  sounds  like  a  sob  of  pain. 

As  it  floats  in  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 

O’er  hearts  of  the  world’s  great  throng. 

There’s  a  beautiful  region  above  the  skies, 

And  I  long  to  reacii  its  shore. 

For  I  know  1  shall  find  my  treasure  there, 

The  laughing  eyes  and  amber  hair 
Of  the  loved  one  gone  before. 


THE  HALL  PORTER  AT  THE  CLUB. 

“  How  long,  good  friend,  have  you  sat  here, 
A  warder  at  the  door. 

To  let  none  pass  but  the  elect 
Into  the  inner  floor?” — 

“  I  think  'tis  thirty  years  at  least ; 

I  came  in  manly  prime. 

And  now  I’m  growing  frail  and  old. 

And  feel  the  touch  of  Time. 

“  Many’s  the  change  that  I  have  seen 
Since  first  I  entered  here; 

A  thousand  merry  gentlemen 
Were  members  in  that  year. 

And  of  the  thousatid  there  remain 
Scarce  fifty  that  I  know. 

And  tliey  are  growing  old  like  me, 

And  hobble  as  they  go. 

“Seven  hundred  underneath  the  sod. 

The  great,  the  rich,  the  free ; — 

A  hundred  fallen  on  evil  days. 

Too  poor  to  pay  the  fee. 

Fifty  resigned  because  their  wives 
Forbade  them  to  remain  ; — 

And  half  a  score  went  inocdy  mad 
From  overwork  of  brain. 

“  And  two  committed  suicide, — 

One  for  a  faithless  wife. 

And  one  for  fear  to  face  tlie  law 
That  could  not  take  his  life. 

But  why  run  o’er  the  mournful  list  ? 

Each  month  that  passes  lound. 

Sees  some  old  leaf  from  this  old  tree 
Fall  fluttering  to  the  ground. 

“  And  you,  my  friend,  who  question  me, 

Are  young,  and  hale,  and  strung. 

You’ll  have  such  memories  as  mine 
If  you  but  live  as  longl  ” - 
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“  Well !  well  I  I  know  I  Why  moralize  ? 
Or  (TO  ill  search  of  sorrow  ? 

Here’s  half  a  crown  to  drink  my  health  ; 
And  better  luck  to-morrow  I  " 


DAYS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

0  DAYS  of  joy  and  gladness  I  return,  if  but  in 
dreams, 

That  again  my  feet  may  wander  beside  the  wild- 
wood  streams, 


LITERARY 

Italy  [Florence  and  Venke\  By  Henri  Taine. 

Translated  by  J.  Durand.  Now  York :  Leypoldt 
Holt. 

Tukke  are  certain  things,  tints,  emotions,  senti¬ 
ments  which  we  feel  at  once  can  never  bo  described, 
ideas  which  can  never  bo  expressed,  and  works 
which  in  the  attempt  to  convey  our  impressions  of 
them  dash  us  at  once  against  the  barriers  which 
mark  the  limitations  of  language.  Such  a  work  is 
the  “  Italy  ”  of  M.  Taine,  and  such  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  impression  wiiich  it  leaves  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  We  may  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  critical  works  of  our  time,  but 
that  is  not  delinite  enough;  we  may  say  that  .M. 
Taine  is  the  first  foreigner  who  has  really  seen 
Italy  as  she  is,  and  as  she  was,  her  history,  her 
plaije  in  the  ages,  her  political  and  social  charac- 
teristic.s,  as  well  as  her  ruins,  basilicas,  and  picture- 
galleries;  that  he  brings  to  his  work  the  most 
proliinnd  erudition  without  a  taint  of  pedantry; 
that  his  descriptive  eliMjuence  is  unequalled  in  our 
literature,  save  by  TItoinas  De  Quincey;  and  that 
his  intellect  is  keen  as  his  imagination  is  vivid ; 
but  all  this,  though  true,  is  only  a  part  ot  the  truth, 
and  we  despair  of  giving,  within  reasonable  limits, 
a’ju-it  conception  of  his  work  as  a  whole. 

M.  Henri  Taine  is  the  president  of  the  French 
Academie  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  has  long  been  re¬ 
cognised  in  France  as  the  foremost  living  art-critic. 
His  journey  to  Italy,  of  which  the  present  work  is 
the  product,  was  made  in  1S64,  for  the  p'lrfiose  of 
studying  the  art  of  the  Renai.s.sance  and  Middle 
Ages;  and  in  addition  to  his  art  criticism.s,  which 
make  even  Ruskin  seem  ob.sciire,  transcendental, 
and  superticial,  he  gives  us  records  of  travel,  de¬ 
scriptions  of  cities  and  scenery,  the  results  of 
observation  on  tiie  siK'ial  and  political  condition  of 
the  people,  and  shows  how  the  present  and  future 
of  a  nation  may  bo  eliminated  from  the  history  of 
its  past. 

Probably  the  most  immediate  and  profound  im- 
pro.s.siou  which  his  brief  comments  on  art,  history, 
and  society  make  upon  the  mind,  Ls  astonishment 
at  the  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy  of  his  in¬ 
formation,  and  the  unerring  facility  with  which  ho 
ignores  details,  and  penetrates  to  the  philo.sophy  of 
every  object,  event,  or  record  which  presents  itsed. 
Facts  in  his  hands  are  no  longer  facts  only,  nor  a 
picture  merely  an  expression  of  tho  conceptions  of 
a  single  human  genius ;  they  form  their  appropriate 
sentences  in  tho  great  unwritten  history  which  tho 
race  has  been  making  for  itself  sinct'  it  learned  to 
subordinate  nature,  and  the  whole  philosophy  of 


Through  their  dim  and  shadowy  mazes,  in  fancy  as 
of  yore — 

I  may  forget  life’s  changes  and  be  a  child  once 
more. 

Most  surely  I  am  nearing  the  temple  of  life’s  noon, 

Adown  the  sloping  lull -side  I  shall  be  journeying 
soon. 

Alas  I  my  step  has  changed,  my  voice  has  lost  its 
glee; 

Never  again  will  childhooil,  save  in  dream.s,  return 
to  me. 
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his  work  is  to  show  how  wholly  dependent  any  art 
is  upon  contemporary  circumstance,  and  how  im¬ 
possible  it  is  for  even  the  greatest  genius  to  shake 
off  entirely  the  shackles  of  his  time.  Thus,  in 
studying  the  art  of  the  Renais.sance,  he  gives  the 
pith  and  substance  of  the  period  which  it  illustrates, 
and  atfords,  we  think,  a  clearer  conception  of  tho 
direction  in  which  the  human  mind  first  struggled 
on  emerging  from  the  Dark  Ages  than  any  other 
writer  whatever. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  Held 
which  ho  covers,  his  work  is  by  no  means  volumi¬ 
nous.  It  is  entirely  free  from  elaboration,  and  his 
brisk,  brief,  sketchy  paragraphs  would  be  utterly 
inadtspiate  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  less  thorough 
in  the  salient  points  of  his  subject,  and  less  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  tlie  art  of  language.  Indeed  his  manner  is 
not  less  remarkable  than  his  matter.  It  is  crisp, 
lucid,  and  adecpiate,  and  he  has,  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  the  admirable  directness  and  simplicity  of 
method  which  characterizes  French  criticism,  and 
renders  it  altogether  unetpialled  of  its  kind. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  which  we  have 
designed  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  analytical, 
wo  will  devote  tho  remainder  of  our  space  to  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  book  itself,  selecting  such  para¬ 
graphs  as  will  serve  to  show  its  teuor,  scope,  and 
method. 

In  comparing  the  spirit  of  antique  with  modern 
art,  he  says  that — 

"In  sculpture  at  least  the  only  masters  who  perfectly 
present  the  sentiment  of  beauty  are  the  (Ireeks.  After 
ibeiii  all  Is  (leviallou.  No  other  art  has  been  able  to  put 

the  soul  of  the  spectator  In  so  just  an  equilibrium . 

Muscles  are  obhlerateil,  the  trunk  is  prolimged  without  de¬ 
pressions  or  projections  into  the  arms  and  thighs;  there  is 
no  effort,  ilow  strange  this  word  sounds  in  our  world 
where  one  encounters  nothing  but  effort  I  The  reaso  i  is 
that,  since  the  (ireeks,  man,  in  dereloping  himself,  h:is  be¬ 
come  distorted ;  he  has  become  distorted  all  on  one  sloe 
by  the  pred  uninanoo  of  cerebral  activity.  Nowailiys,  he 
desires  too  much,  he  aims  too  high,  and  has  t<K>  much  to  do. 

In  those  days  after  a  youth  had  exercised  in  the  gym 
nasium,  when  he  bad  learned  a  few  hymns,  and  could  ren- 
Homer,  when  he  had  listened  to  orators  in  the  agora,  and 
to  philosophers  in  the  portico,  his  education  was  tinished  ; 
the  man  was  accomullsbed,  and  he  began  life  complete.  .V 
rich  young  Englishman  of  to-<lay,  of  good  family,  and 
calm  In  blootl,  who  has  rowed.  Nixed,  and  raced  a  g<H>d  deal, 
who  possesses  healthy  and  precise  ideas,  who  deliberately 
lives  in  the  country,  i.s,  in  these  days,  the  least  lm|ierfect 
imitation  of  tho  young  Athenia  i ;  he  often  posse.sses  the 
same  unity  of  feature,  and  the  same  calm  reganl.  Hut  this 
does  not  iwt  long.  He  is  fori'eil  to  imoihe  tmi  much  know¬ 
ledge,  and  too  positive  knowledge;  languitges,  geograpliy, 
piditieal  economy,  Greek  verses  at  Kton,  Mathem  dies  at 
Cambridge,  newspaper  statistiiw  and  documents,  besides 
the  Bible  and  ethics.  t>ur  civill/ation  overwhelms  ns; 
man  staggers  under  the  pressure  of  his  ever  increasing 
task ;  the  burden  of  inventions  and  ideas,  which  he  easily 
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b>>re  In  infancj,  ar«  nn  lonfrer  proportioned  to  hit  strength. 
He  is  ohiigro  to  i-hut  hiioself  up  in  a  little  pn>vin<v  and 
become  B|ieeial.  One  development  exeludes  others;  he 
must  be  either  laborer  or  Muilent,  {Killtirlnn  or  phlluMipher, 
iiianufeeturer  or  nuin  of  family,  ami  coniine  himself  to  one 
thing  at  ttie  ex|>ense  of  alt  the  rest ;  he  would  be  inade- 
qiinte  were  he  not  mutilated.  Hem  e  the  loss  In  him  of 
<«1mness,  and  the  loss  In  art  of  Iwrmony.  I  be  aculplor, 
however,  no  lunger  addresses  biuiself  to  a  religious  civic 
coniinnnitv,buttoarr(>wil  of  Isolated  amateurs,  he  cea.<et 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  priest  and  of  citizen,  and  is  only  a 
n  an  and  an  aitist.  He  dwells  on  the  anatomical  details 
which  are  to  arrest  connoisseurs,  and  on  the  exjggeiated 
expression  which  is  ronipr<  bt  nded  by  the  ignorant.  He  is 
a  sort  of  expert  goldsmith  desirous  of  gaining  and  of  re¬ 
taining  public  attention.  He  executes  simply  a  woik  of 
ait,  and  out  a  work  uf  national  art.” 

In  g]>eaking  of  Rome  piclureR  by  Bonifazio  in  tlie 
Piuacutlieca  of  Verona,  illustrating  the  era  of 
Francis  I.,  he  makes  some  acute  and  just  remarks 
ou  costume  as  an  index  uf  taste. 

“Costume,  in  thoae  dnya.  is  so  flne  that  it  alone  aflbrda 
material  fur  ph  turea  ;  In  every  epoch  it  la  the  most  s|ion- 
taneoiis  and  the  most  signifleunt  uf  the  works  of  art;  lor 
it  indicates  tlie  way  in  winch  man  comprehends  the  beauti¬ 
ful.  and  how  he  desires  to  adorn  his  life  ;  rely  upon  it,  tiist, 
if  it  is  not  pictuiesque,  picturesque  tsstes  are  wantii  g. 
When  people  truly  love  |iietures,  they  iK'gin  to  depict 
their  own  persona;  this  is  why  the  age  of  dress-coats  and 
black  tiousers  is  p>>orly  qualified  fur  the  arts  of  design.” 

Of  what  Art  is  to  be  in  the  future,  and  of  what 
constitutes  for  him  the  supremest  merit  in  painting, 
he  says  that  he  admires  Perugino,  and  artists  of  his 
period,  because  tlieir  inspiration  comes  from  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  from  another. 

“  Ijiter,  painters  are  to  do  la  tter,  but  they  will  be  less 
original;  the)  will  advance  faster,  hut  in  s  troup;  they 
will  go  furihtr,  but  In  the  hands  uf  great  masters.  To  my 
eyes  disciplined  thought  is  not  the  equivalent  of  freb 
ttonght ;  wh  it  I  penetrate  to  in  s  work  uf  art,  as  in  every 
other  Work,  is  the  state  of  the  soul  that  produced  it  In 
setting  up  a  staiidard,  even  without  reaching  it  one  lives 
more  nobly  and  nu're  manfully  tlian  in  acquiring  one  be 
has  not  himself  created.  Henceforward,  all  talent  is  to  be 
mastered  by  geniua,  and  artiiiis  are  to  become  leas  as  ai  t 
becumes  greater.” 

f  We  had  scored  for  quotation  his  most  eloquent 
description  of  a  midnight  sail  in  the  harlior  of 
Venice,  but  our  space  will  not  permit,  and  we 
give  instend  the  conclusion  ol  his  chapter  ou  Pisa. 

“The  eyes,  again  tuining  upward,  rest  on  the  fonrstrnt- 
tnres  of  ancient  Pisa,  solitary  on  a  spot  where  the  grass 
grow  s,  and  on  the  pallid  lustre  of  the  marbles  profiled 
against  the  divine  azure.  What  ruins,  and  what  a  ceme¬ 
tery  is  history !  What  human  pulsations,  of  which  no  other 
trace  la  left  but  a  form  Impriiiteil  upon  a  fra^mient  of 
stone  I  W  h.st  Indifference  In  the  smile  of  the  placid  firma¬ 
ment.  and  what  cruel  beauty  in  that  luminous  ciqs-la, 
stretched,  in  tuin.  like  s  common  funereal  dais  over  the 
generations  that  hare  fallen!  We  read  aimih-ir  ide.ts  in 
books,  and  in  the  pride  of  youth  we  have  considers  1  them 
as  rhetoric  ;  hot  when  a  man  bus  lived  the  half  of  his  ca¬ 
reer.  and.  turning  in  upon  bimsi'lf.  he  reckons  up  how  many 
of  his  ambitions  he  has  subdued,  how  much  he  has  wrung 
out  of  bis  hopes,  and  all  the  xlead  that  lie  burled  In  hU 
heart,  the  sternness  and  magnificence  of  nature  appear  to 
him  as  one.  and  the  lieavy  sobbing  of  inward  g'lef  forces 
him  to  recognize  a  high<  r  lamentation,  that  of  the  buiiian 
tragedy  wb'ch,  century  after  century,  has  buried  so  many 
combatants  in  one  common  grave.  He  stops,  feeling  on  - 
bis  bead  as  u[H>n  that  of  those  gone  liefore.  the  hand  of  in¬ 
exorable  powera,  and  he  eomprelienda  his  destiny.  This 
humanity  of  which  he  Is  a  member,  is  figured  in  the  Niobo 
at  Florence.  Around  her,  her  sons  and  her  daughters,  all 
thoae  she  Invea.  fall  incessuntly  under  the  nrrews  uf  invisi¬ 
ble  archera.  One  of  them  is  cast  down  on  kis  hack,  and 
hit  breast,  transpierced,  is  tlirohhing;  another,  still  living, 
stretches  his  imwerless  hands  up  to  the  celestial  murderess ; 
the  youngest  conceals  bis  heud  under  bis  mother's  robe. 
She.  meanw  hile  stern  and  fixed,  stands  hopeltss,  her  eyes 
raised  to  heaven,  contemplating  with  admiration  and  hor¬ 
ror  the  dazzling  and  deadly  nimbus,  the  outstretched  arm.v 
tbe  inercilect  arrows,  and  tlie  implacable  serenity  of  the 
gods.” 


The  publishers  announce  that,  “  with  the  favor 
of  the  public,”  the  preHeiit  work  w  ill  in  time  be 
followed  by  "Tlie  I’liilosopliy  of  luiliun  Art,” 
“The  Philosophy  <if  Art  in  the  I>t)W  I'uuiilries,” 
•*  Tlie  Pliilonopliy  of  Art,”  and  “  Kiigliuli  Litera¬ 
ture,’’  by  the  sunie  auUiur. 

l?urely  the  cullivnted  class  in  this  country  is 
Hufticiently  large  to  justify  and  even  necessiinte 
the  issue  of  such  works  as  tlit-se. 

We,  above  all  others,  who  have  the  material 
wealth  and  the  desire  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  art,  and  yet  can  most  uf  us  have  but  a 
meagre  acqUHintanee  with  tiie  productions  of  it.s 
golden  age,  need  them,  and  they  will  doubtle.ss 
form  a  must  valuable  oontributiuii  to  our  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  world  is  not  yet  so  rich  in  profound  philoso- 
piiical  criticism  that  it  can  aflbrd  to  allow  these 
works  to  slumber  iu  the  cuiiiparulive  obscurity  of 
a  single  language. 

Wondtrs  of  Hunt.  By  Achille  Cazin.  New 

York  :  C.  Sci  ibtitr  d.'  Co. 

Tiiz  importance  of  scientitlc  information  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  fell  as  the  fckiiences  giadu- 
aily  appropriate  to  themselves  a  wider  space  in  the 
world  of  diBCOvery  and  thoiiglit.  Already  a  more 
or  les.s  extensive  knowledge  of  some  ol  it.s  sjieeial 
dejiartinents  is  absiiluicly  necessary  to  the  success¬ 
ful  pursuit  of  many  brunches  of  industry,  and  with¬ 
out  an  acquaintance  with  general  principles  and 
processes  a  large  jiart  of  tlie  most  valuable  modern 
literature  is  practically  a  scaled  book  to  the  fclu- 
deiit. 

Of  the  place  which  Science  must  neces-sarily  lie 
assigned  in  any  adequate  plan  uf  education,  i'rol. 
Huxley  treats  in  his  article  in  the  present  num¬ 
ber,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  traverse  tlie 
dicta  of  that  endnent  authority.  We  need  only 
stale  the  self-evident  fact  that  science  is  exercising 
a  most  profound  iiiHiience  upon  every  depariment 
ol  iiunian  thought,  and  that  u{Kin  tlic  oiieraliun  of 
laws,  which  it  alone  can  explain,  defamds  the  very 
existence  of  the  race ;  and  then  to  draw  the  equal¬ 
ly  obvious  deduction  that  an  acquaintance  w  itii  its 
principles  is  at  least  a  most  iiiipruianl  brunch  of 
useful  knowledge. 

The  difficulty  which  meets  one  at  the  outset  in 
attempting  to  disseniiiiale  scuntific  information  is 
that  of  adapting  it  to  the  average  intelligence  of 
those  to  whom,  iu  an  esjiecial  degree,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Many,  in  fact  most,  of  the  processes  are 
oceult  and  subtle;  llieir  application  reipiires  a  ca¬ 
pacity  fur  logical  induction  ;  and  their  explanation 
deniatids  the  use  of  technical  terms  which  are  of 
course  a  new  lai  guage  to  the  average  untrained 
reader.  The  understuiiditig  of  the  simplest  exjieri- 
ment  requires  a  cloteness  of  attention  and  a  mental 
effort  which  have  alone  seemed  sufficient  to  rtqiel 
the  superticial,  and  the  tendency  of  modern  ed,.ca- 
tion  is  to  prrxiuce  siijicrliciality.  The  only  method 
of  popularizing  science  which  has  been  ordinarily 
successful  liitliertu,  is  iliat  of  the  lecturer  assisted 
by  actual  experiment. 

This  difficulty  lias  in  a  great  degree  been  over¬ 
come  in  the  series  of  French  works  now  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  Senbner  A  Co.,  under  the  title  of  “The 
Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders.”  Kacli  volume 
covers  a  special  field  of  science,  confining  itself  to 
eleueutary  principles  and  the  necessary  iUusira- 
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tion«,  and  tronk-d  in  an  easy,  untechnical,  and 
popular  style.  Of  course  the  reader  cuiiiiot  gulp 
tlu-ni  down  as  he  d<s>s  Mrs  SouthworthV  last  novel 
— even  the  nineteenth  century  has  failed  to  discover 
a  royal  n)ad  to  learning — hut  the  necessity  for  study 
is  reduced  to  the  ininimuin,  and.  the  interest  once 
awakened,  heeonies  sja-edily  fascinating. 

“  Wonders  of  Meat.”  which  has  furnished  tlie 
text  for  these  remarks,  forms  tlic  third  volume  of  this 
most  excellent  series.  It  gives  a  summary  of  the 
laws  of  heat, |and  as  heat  is  now  recognizeil  to  be  hut 
one  maiiifesUition  of  that  primary  force  which  un¬ 
derlies  all  thing.s,  most  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  kiuclu  d  u|s)n,  and.  as  far  as  possihle,  explained 
by  experiments.  These  ex|>ei intents  are  numerous, 
and  matiy  of  them  extremely  subtle  atid  curious; 
for  instance,  those  which  dentonstrate  the  identity 
of  light  and  heat,  and  that  Light,  Meat,  atid  Sound 
are  jirecisely  the  stime  in  their  laws  of  motion. 
Moreover,  it  will  not  be  diflicult  with  the  a.ssUtance 
of  this  brstk  to  set  u[i  for  a  magician.  AVith'a  few 
instruments  easily  made  or  obtained,  water  may  be 
made  to  boil  by  cold,  or  it  may  be  frozen  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  a  red-hot  iron  may  be  held  in  the 
hand,  gurijiowder  may  be  ignited  with  ice,  and 
various  other  things  performed  which  seem  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  laws  of  nature,  but  which  are  strictly  in 
accordance  with  them. 

It  has  unfortunately  become  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  tendency  of  scientilic  discovery  is 
towards  materialism,  or  at  least  inimical  to  reli¬ 
gion.  The.se  laarks  distinctly  prove  that  such  an 
impression  is  ntd  justitied  by  the  facts.  Many  of 
our  conceptiotis,  it  is  true,  will  bo  modified;  the 
domain  of  nature  is  seen  to  be  wonderfully  en¬ 
larged,  but  in  thus  extending  the  operation  of 
natural  laws  we  no  more  approach  the  great  First 
Cause,  than  in  climbing  a  mountain  we  impugn 
the  existence  of  the  heavens.  We  may  clamber 
high,  but  they  are  above  us  still.  M.  Cazin  him¬ 
self  says: — 

“ScU-ntiAc  hiTciittgatioD  fxrtiAes  within  owr  soul  the 
scntlnieiit  uf  ndorritinn  for  the  Divine  Pow  er,  and  raiteH  us 
by  degrees  from  the  slavery  of  the  physical  to  the  freediun 
•f  the  iiioial  and  spiritual  world.  Thus  eoieuee  ontl  reli¬ 
gion  may  truly  he  t^led  .-4ster  spirits." 

The  work  is  profusely  illustrated,  the  style  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  for  the  price  they  are  among  the 
cheapest  books  in  the  market. 

Slorie.sin  Ver.se.  By  IIkxiiy  L.  Aubey,  Xew  York: 

A.  JJ.  F.  Randolph  rP  Co. 

The  most  unfortunate  eflect  of  the  influence 
which  Tennyson  ba.s  e.xercised  upon  contemporary 
thuugiit,  lias  been  the  number  of  more  or  less  skil¬ 
ful  imitators  who  liave  siraggk-d  after  him  into 
Uie  field,  into  whose  beads  filty  years  ago  the 
idea  of  writing  verse  would  probably  never  have 
entered.  The  Poet  Laureate  has  such  a  specious 
facility  for  weaving  obvious  thoughts  into  tlie  web 
of  a  poem,  and  Ins  elaborate  sty  le  is  apparently  so 
transparent  and  simple,  tliat  every  reader  of  sufh- 
cient  sensibility  to  be  susceptible  to  the  aspects  of 
nature,  or  suflleient  sentiment  to  perceive  the  under¬ 
flow  of  life,  naturally  enougli  fancies  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  prime  requisites  for  success  in  the  same 
pursuits. 

He  makes  the  fatal  mistake  of  confounding 
susceptibility  to  poetic  impressions  with  the  creative 
faculty,  and  forgets  that  cutumonplace,  when  sub¬ 


jected  to  the  universal  solvent  of  genius,  is  common- 
plac-e  no  longer.  Tliediffereuce  between  the  scenes, 
events,  and  experiences  of  every-day  life  when 
reflected  in  the  mind  of  a  veritable  laiet,  and  the 
same  scenes,  events,  snd  experiences  seen  through 
a  kind  uf  seiitiiiieiitsl  haze,  is  lust  sight  of;  the 
manner  of  the  jaiet  is  mistaken  for  the  substance; 
and  tlie  conac<iuence  is  a  school  of  writers  in 
wliom,  to  quote  Hazlitt,  "the  decom(Kisition  of 
prose  is  substituted  for  the  0(im|>osition  of  poetry." 

Among  tliese  wefear  we  shall  have  to  place  Mr. 
Abbey,  and  very  low  in  tlie  scale  Uh\  He  is  en¬ 
tirely  destitute  of  any  vigor  of  poetic  conception, 
still  more  of  any’  power  of  poetic  expres-sion.  and 
lacks  even  the  grace  and  lacility  which  have  en¬ 
titled  some  of  the  school  to  a  measure  of  praise ; 
his  ideas  are  trite  and  monotonous;  and  we  really 
cannot  see  in  wliat  respect  liis  stories  dilTer  from 
sliamblitig  and  ill-regnlated  prose,  except  in  the 
rather  lilxiral  use  of  capitals. 

The  astonishing  ease  with  which  verse  can  be 
made  by  a  conscientious  use  of  these  capitals  and 
tlie  Numeration  Table  had  alniost  betrayed  us  into 
it  ill  reviewing  Mr.  Abbey’s  book,  and  we  had  ac¬ 
tually  written  the  following  lines  (with  capitals) : — 

We  att  Iterorv  onr  defik  anl  take  tliis  book, 

A  litlle  book,  all  deftly  bound  In  irrcen. 

And  iitving  iiromi-H-  of  rich  store  within. 

‘•Stories  In  Vrrse,"  or  that  which  at  the  distance 
Of  twenty  steiw  or  so  doth  look  like  verse, 

Straggle  along  the  pages;  and  In  lines, 

Wlileh.  afk-r  rule.  leiul  off  with  Capitals, 

The  fates  are  sung  of  Blanche  and  Grace  Bernard, 

And  him  “the  thick-lipped  snd  heavy -heeled. 

With  woolly  hair.  Urge  eyes,  and  even  teeth." 

Here,  however,  con-slderation  of  the  space  which 
verse  necessarily  occupies  ctimpelled  us  to  fall  hack 
upm  the  vulgar  and  disreputable  method  of  ex¬ 
pressing  ourselves  which  we  have  adopted  in  this 
paper. 

In  order  to  allow  Mr.  Abbey  to  speak  for  himself, 
and  to  give  an  illustration  of  tlie  extent  to  which 
ideas  and  style  can  be  copied  without  subject¬ 
ing  the  writer  to  a  charge  of  verbal  plagiarism,  we 
will  quote  the  prologue  to  tlie  story  of  Hrace 
Bernard,  which,  %  tlie  way,  is  more  entirely  irre¬ 
levant  to  anytliing  which  follows  after  thau  can  be 
tolerated  even  in  a  prologue: 

"  I  know  the  drift  snd  purpose  of  the  years; 

The  will,  which  is  the  magnet  of  the  soal, 

Biiall  yet  attain  new  powers,  and  man 
Be  something  more  than  man.  Tlie  husks  fall  off; 
Old  civilizatiouB  pass,  the  new  come  on.” 

If  Tennyson  had  never  written  Locksley  Hall, 
and  no  one  else  liad  ever  written  anything  similar, 
this  might  pissiblj  have  been  faintly  suggestive  of 
originality.  As  it  is,  *'  I  know  the  drift  and  purpose 
of  the  years  "  is  to  develop  in  tlie  public  taste  a 
demand  for  decidedly  lietter  work,  even  in  imitators. 

In  general,  the  metaphors  and  comparisons  wtiich 
Mr.  Abbey  has  introduced,  and  wbieb  lie  doubtless 
regards  as  tlie  distinctly  pietical  portion  of  his 
work,  only  clog  the  wheels  of  his  stories  and 
smother  their  interest ;  but  in  reading  the  volume 
we  scored  a  couple  which,  tliough  faiiciliil,  are  good. 
A  wife  dies  in  child-birth  snd  leaves  to  her  husband 
a  daughter  whom  he  calls  Coralliue,  for — 

. “to  him 

Phs  wa.v  a  spray  of  whitest  coral,  found 
Tpon  the  coast  where  death's  Impatient  sea 
Hems  in  the  narrow  oontinsnt  of  Ule." 

Again,  a  lover  met  hia  beloved'- 
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“  And  w*ndcrt‘d  with  her  down  mumolia  lanes. 

And  wHtebed  brU>v>1he»pray-V!ot>fedf»,\\,  the  brook 
TlKit  ntftntd  a  rmtid,  uho  titling  at  a  loom, 

H'ore  mint!/  loot  to  deooratt  the  rockt." 

We  cannot,  however,  consider  his  comparison  of 
the  moon  to  a  spider  a  very  happy  one.  But  it  is 
hit  or  miss  with  Mr.  Abbey;  generally,  the  latter. 

We  had  also  marked  for  quotation  a  picturest^ue 
instalment  of  the  Materia  Medico,  liberally  embel¬ 
lished  with  capitals,  but  we  refrain.  After  all,  Mr. 
Abbey  has  only  followed  the  example  which  hun- 
dred.s  have  set  him,  in  putting  before  the  public  the 
crudities  which  he  should  have  burned,  or  solaced 
himself  with  in  private,  and  endeavoring  to  make 
a  susceptible  and  receptive  mind,  not  destitute  of 
delicacy,  perform  work  which  requires  creative 
vigor,  if  not  originality. 

The  most  hopeful  thing  in  his  book  is  the  dedi¬ 
cation  to  Richard  Grant  White  “  with  gratitude  for 
his  friendship,  and  with  admiration  for  his  elegant 
scholarship ;  ”  though  wo  should  have  thought  that 
such  a  friend  would  have  saved  the  author  from 
publishing  it 

We  should  say  that  Mr.  Abbey's  time  would  bo 
more  profitably  spent  in  contemplatitig  the  elegant 
scholarship  of  Mr.  White,  and  studying  the  method 
of  its  attainment,  than  in  making  attempts  like 
the  present  at  “  werging  on  the  poetical." 

Our  New  Bay  Round  the  World.  By  C.  C.  Coffin’. 

Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Mr.  Coffin  ("  Carleton  ”  of  the  Boston  Journal) 
is  sufficiently  well  and  favorably  known  to  satisfy 
the  public  that  anything  hfc  produces  will  be  at 
least  interesting.  )le  has  the  practised  journalist’s 
faculty  of  observation,  and  a  brisk,  decisive,  spark¬ 
ling  way  of  describing  what  he  observes,  which  is 
pleasant  and  stimulating  even  if  not  always  in  ao* 
cordance  with  the  strictest  grammatical  principles. 

Our  new  way  round  the  world  is  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  by  .M.  Lesseps’  Canal,  and  across 
the  American  continent  viA  Pacific  Railway.  Mr. 
Coffin  begins  his  narrative  proper  with  Egypt, 
ignoring  Europe,  “  which  has  b^n  so  often  de- 
■cribed."  and  records  his  travels  through  that  coun¬ 
try,  India,  China,  Japan,  Malacca,  and  across  the 
continent  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 

He  has  certainly  made  a  very  interesting  book, 
and  though  he  too  often  exhibits  the  flippancy  ami 
superficiality  which  seem  inevitably  to  be  generated 
by  journalistic  experience,  he  is,  on  the  whole, 
cautious  and  accurate. 

One  virtue  which  he  possesses,  and  that  proba¬ 
bly  the  pnaie  essential  in  what  is  intended  to  be  a 
popular  sketch  of  travel,  is  the  faculty  of  seeing  at 
once  the  salient  features  of  his  subject,  and  con¬ 
signing  details  to  limbo.  His  chapters  on  India 
and  China  are  models  of  their  kind,  and  condense 
a  good  deal  of  information  on  those  countries; 
though  we  should  say  that  if  the  author's  studies 
had  l^en  less  hasty,  he  would  have  hesitated  before 
asserting  that  there  are  no  monuments  whatever  of 
the  Buddhist  religion  remaining  in  India,  except  the 
Caves  of  Elephants.  Not  only  do  the  ruins  of  vast 
temples  and  topes,  such  as  Sanchi,  exist  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  but  Ferguasou  believes  that  the  burial-place 
of  the  Buddha  himself  could  be  discovered  by  a 
competent  party  of  explorers. 

In  a  supplement  to  the  work  Mr.  Coffin  gives 
many  valuable  hint*  to  those  who  contemplate 


making  the  same  or  a  similar  trip.  The  different 
routes  of  travel  are  indicated  with  their  spi-cial 
attractions,  the  distance  lietween  places,  the  time 
re<{Uired  for  the  transit,  and  the  best  and  inoiit 
accessible  works  which  furnish  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  countries  to  be  visited. 
This  is  one  of  the  “  modern  improvements  ”  to 
works  of  travel  which  will  doubtless  be  properly 
appreciated  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  spe¬ 
cially  designed. 

The  publishers  have  made  a  handsome  volume 
of  it,  beautifully  printed,  and  profusely  illustrated 
with  wood-cuts,  and  it  is  to  our  mind  the  most 
readable  contribution  to  our  peripatetic  literature 
which  has  recently  appeared. 

Warwick;  or.  The  Ijost  Nationalities  of  America.  By 

Maxsfikld  Tiucy  Walworth.  New  York; 

G.  W.  Carleton. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  which  the  critics  in¬ 
variably  feel  called  upon  to  condemn,  and  which 
the  public  (or  rather  a  certain  portion  of  it)  as 
invariably  feel  called  upon  to  read, — a  wild  attempt 
by  a  writer  with  neither  talent  nor  originality,  to 
make  industry  and  pedantic  nonsense  do  the  work 
of  thoughn,  careful  observation,  and  culture.  Wo 
had  thought  that  Miss  Evans,  who  has  the  glory  of 
standing  at  the  head  of  this  school,  had  aliout 
marked  the  limit  in  this  direction,  but  there  is  no 
forecasting  the  possibilities  of  the  human  mind 
when  once  the  way  i.s  pointed  out.  One  more  such 
effort  as  Warwick  (provideil  always  the  cyclopedias 
last)  and  Mr.  Walworth  may  fairly  dispute  the  su¬ 
premacy  with  her.  In  portraying  what  never 
existed  “  in  heaven  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
in  the  water  under  the  earth,"  in  making  human 
nature  ridiculous,  and  arraying  poly.syllables  in 
sentences,  and  .sentences  in  paragraphs,  without  the 
shadow  of  an  underlying  idea,  he  may  justly  claim 
equality;  so  also  in  depraving  the  classics,  in  de¬ 
scribing  “  halls  of  dazzling  light  ”  and  unimagin¬ 
able  luxuries;  though  we  take  it  Miss  Evans  has 
gotten  rather  the  better  of  him  in  the  matter  of 
the  “  Muezzin  "  and  his  “  call  to  evening  prayer." 
He  actually  respects  geography  enough  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  solemn  strokes  of  the  bell  in  the  church- 
tower  which  strikes  the  hour  of  midnight  in  the 
wild  howl  of  the  winter  gale. 

It  IS  impossible  seriously  to  criticise  a  book  like 
Warwick  or  St.  Elmo,  even  if  it  were  not  useless. 
They  are  melancholy  even  more  than  they  are  ridi¬ 
culous,  fur  really  great  industry  so  lamentably 
misdirected  is  a  sjiectacle  which  can  never  be  sim¬ 
ply  laughable.  When  we  recollect  the  cydopte  lias 
which  must  have  been  skinned,  the  patience  with 
which  the  polysyllables  in  Webster's  L’liabridged 
must  have  lieen  gleaned,  the  time  bestowed  upon 
the  literature  of  millinery  and  upholstery,  even  the 
mere  labor  of  arranging  the  notes  of  his  Commun- 
plaoe  Book  in  something  like  order  and  sequence, 
we  see  the  tragic  side  of  human  folly.  Their  raison 
d'etre  is  that,  the  value  of  cyclopiedic  knowledge 
being  conceded,  they  deserve  crtslit  who  put  it  in 
a  picturesque  and  therefore  attractive  form.  Then, 
too,  we  may  take  into  oonsideration  the  possibility 
of  their  stimulating  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  our 
romaiitio  youth  who  swallow  them  whole. 

The  picture  of  the  p<xir  author  who  starves  in  a 
garret  because  he  cannot  get  books  published, 
which,  judging  from  tlio  sketch,  would  be  likely  to 
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resemble  “Warwick,"  is  too  ^od  to  be  true,  at 
least  in  our  day  and  generation.  If  it  were  not 
fictitious,  “Warwick  ’’  itself  would  have  slumbered 
in  niHUUscript,  and  American  literature  saved  from 
the  shame  and  reproach  which  the  ready  publica¬ 
tion  and  success  of  such  books  bring  upon  it.  But 
who  would  read  a  fiction  in  which  everything  was 
not  fictitious? 

“The  l/jst  Nationalities"  of  the  title  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  a  subtle  joke,  or  they  may  have  wandered 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  antiquarian  during  the 
progress  of  the  work ;  but  Mr.  Walworth  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  brought  them  to  light,  and  we  cannot 
say  that  we  should  feel  altogether  hopeless  for  the 
future  of  literature  if  “  Warwick  "  should  go  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  work  is  dedicated  “To  the  Editor  of  the 
Home  .lournal,  Morris  Phillips,  Esq ,  the  accom¬ 
plished  scholar  and  genial  gentleman." 

Mental  Photographs.  By  Robert  Stratton. 

New  York:  Leyjmldt  d'  Uolt. 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  method  of  getting  at  a 
man's  character  and  characteristics,  by  a  series  of 
leading  questions  which  he  is  expected  to  answer. 

It  has  long  been  a  source  of  amusement  to  a 
limited  circle,  but  we  believe  this  is  the  first  time 
it  has  been  formulated  and  offered  to  the  public. 

The  teat  is  a  crucial  one,  and  if  the  questions 
are  answered  conscientiously  (as  they  should  be, 
or  not  at  all),  a  man  is  writing  himself  out  a  much 
more  reliable  “  certificate  of  character  ”  than  that 
which  confer*  dignity  U|K)n  Bridget.  It  will  show 
what  ho  is  in  his  tastes,  preferences,  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  and  what  he  is  likely  to  become  provided  he 
can  rise  above  the  tyranny  of  circumstances;  and 
we  should  say  that  in  addition  to  the  amusement 
afforded  at  the  time,  it  will  prove  a  much  plea¬ 
santer  memen'o  of  friends  than  the  pictorial  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  ordinary’  photographic  album. 

Our  parlor  wits  (we  had  almost  said  witlings) 
will  find  it  a  legitimate  opportunity  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  their  verbal  sharpness,  and  several  of  the 
queries  will  put  the  best  of  them  on  their  mettle. 

The  questions  are  printed  upon  the  page  in  gilt 
letters,  and  space  is  left  for  the  written  answer. 
There  is  also  a  place  for  the  ordinary  album  pic¬ 
ture. 


Eistoi-y  of  European  Morals.  By  W.  E.  H. 

Leckey,  M.A.  New  York  ;  D.  Appleton  dc  Co. 

2  vols. 

The  elaborate  and  very  able  review  of  this  work, 
which  forms  one  of  our  leading  articles,  renders 
any  further  remarks  on  our  part  unnecessary. 
Perhaps  we  may  think  that  the  critic,  in  pointing 
out  some  of  Mr.  Leckey’s  deficiencies,  has  failed  to 
do  justice  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  his  work, 
both  as  a  wonderful  aggregation  of  facts,  and  a 
subtle  generalization  from  such  facts ;  but  he  pro¬ 
bably  holds  with  Poe,  that  a  book  can  best  present 
its  own  claims  to  consideration,  and  that  the  critic’s 
function  is  to  sift  out  the  chaff. 

The  “  History  of  European  Morals,"  and  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer’s  “  Principles  of  I’sychology,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  same  house,  are  decidedly  the  most 
remarkable  philosophical  works  which  have  recent¬ 
ly  appeared  in  this  country. 
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The  Meteoric  Stream. — To  the  Editor  of  the 
Alhion :  Sir, — For  the  piast  four  years  I  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  meteoric  stream  of  12th  and 
13th  November  and  the  wild  days  of  12th  and 
13th  May.  On  the  12th  May,  18S6,  thermometer 
in  hand,  in  the  fields,  and  noting  on  paper  the 
gradual  fall  of  the  same,  as  the  time  came  when 
the  ring  of  meteors  intercepted  the  rays  of  heat 
from  the  sun,  I  had  the  good  fortune,  near  Prince's- 
park,  to  fall  in  with  yourself,  to  whom  I  explained 
my  object,  and  in  the  next  Albion  you  noted  the 
remarkable  inclemency  of  the  day.  On  AVednes- 
day  last,  the  12th  May,  after  a  continuance,  since 
morning,  of  a  sky  unclouded,  the  thermometer  on 
Albert  Pier,  at  3  p.  m.,  in  shade,  was  .’>1°,  and  in 
the  full  sunshine  only  56°.  I  looked  into  the  face 
of  the  sun  without  feeling  any  inconvenience.  It 
was  unnatural  to  look  a  cloudless  sun  of  May  full 


in  the  face  and  yet  feel  no  heat.  The  meteoric 
stream  was  Iretween,  dissipating  his  rays,  scatter¬ 
ing  their  heat.  On  the  following  morning,  in  8ef- 
ton-park,  at  8  a.m.,  the  thermometer  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  stood  at  70°,  and  at  8  p.  m.,  at  82°,  and  54® 
in  the  shade.  The  meteoric  stream  did  not  inter¬ 
vene.  At  1 1  '30  the  same  night  I  was  waiting  at 
the  Bootle  Station  for  the  train  for  Liverpool,  due 
there  at  11.36.  There  was  a  very  beautiful  dis¬ 
play  of  the  aurora  borealis  visible;  and  a  party 
who  had  been  long  waiting  the  train  told  me  that 
some  time  before  a  bright  arch  of  light  had  spanned 
the  sky.  I  saw  such  in  1 833  or  1834.  I  stood  then 
at  the  comer  of  Mount-pleasant  and  Ro<lney-street 
A  belt  of  light,  tl)^  breadth  of  the  street,  arched 
the  heavens  from  west  to  east,  with  its  krystone 
in  the  zenith,  I  never  saw  such  before  or  since  ; 
but  from  what  I  heard  on  Thursday  1  believe  the 
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same  must  liave  appeared  apiin  a  little  before  1 
readied  the  station.  It  was  a  glorious  illumina¬ 
tion  with  whidi  to  close  the  first  civic  banquet  of 
Uie  new  borough  of  Bootle.  On  leaving  Bootle  the 
aurora  was  very  much  more  distinct  in  the  west 
than  in  the  east.  All  the  western  side  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  was  one  broad  sheet  of  light,  but  in  the  east 
pillars  of  light  only — throbbing  shafts  of  glory,  in 
their  pulsations  ebbing  and  flowing.  Now  for  the 
remarkable  change.  On  reaching  Liverpool  I  had 
to  cab  it  to  Seflon-park.  As  midnight  came,  and 
the  sun  passed  the  zenith  at  our  antipodes,  the 
ra_\8  of  the  aurora  rose  more  and  more  numerously 
to  the  eastward,  and  the  western  display  decreased, 
80  that  by  12.30,  when  I  reached  Sefton-park.  the 
west  was  in  darkness.  My  mind  is  fully  confirmed 
upon  the  meteoric  stream  being  the  cause  of  the 
display.  About  the  12th  November  we  pass 
through  the  stream,  and  what  meteors  fall  within 
the  earth's  attraction  show  themselves  whilst 
burning  in  our  atmosphere.  Now,  on  the  Tith 
May,  at  the  opposite  part  of  the  circle,  the  stream 
of  meteors,  far  away  out  of  our  atmosphere,  do  yet, 
by  intervening  between  us  and  the  sun,  di.ssipate 
the  heat  from  his  rays.  Now  the  greatest  display 
of  the  meteors  of  last  November  was  on  the  13th, 
and  the  earth,  like  a  gallant  ship  sailing  over  the 
broad  ocean  of  8)>ace,  did,  on  the  night  of  the  13th 
instant,  float  over  the  meteoric  mass,  and  the  sun- 
hght  from  below,  playing  upon  its  million  parti¬ 
cles.  shot  upwards  all  around  her  bows  as  she 
ploughed  over  them.  I  have  seen  the  zodiacal 
light  in  the  tropics  often,  and  am  more  and  more 
convinced  it  also  is  but  the  meteoric  stream  cir¬ 
cling  round  our  sun  like  the  ring  round  Saturn. 
Twice  a  year  w’e  pass  it,  now  through  it,  now  over 
it.  Yours  respectfully,  Ouios. 

Tlif  Globe  Losing  Heal  and  Becoming  Smaller. — 
The  globe  is  continually,  tliough  very  slowly, 
losing  heat;  it  grows  colder  in  a  very  small  de¬ 
gree,  and  suffers  contraction  in  the  same  small 
degree.  It  appears  that  since  the  days  of  Hip¬ 
parchus,  about  2,000  years  have  passed  without 
any  change  being  observed  in  the  length  of  the 
day,  and  this  is  sometimes  urged  as  a  reason  fur 
not  accepting  the  explanation  of  the  depression  of 
seas  and  the  rising  of  mountains,  which  geologists 
have  founded  on  the  “  refrigeration  of  the  earth.” 
But  it  only  proves,  what  is  quite  well  known 
from  other  considerations,  that  the  process  is  very 
slow.  The  globe  then  is  suffering  contraction ;  it 
is  smaller  than  it  was:  but  if  this  were  all,  no 
important  geological  explanations  could  be  made 
to  depend  on  it.  If  the  whole  globe  were  to  under¬ 
go  contraction  by  loss  of  heat  at  the  rate  of  the 
red  granite  of  Peteriiead.  viz.,  l-a<H»,OOOih  of  a 
unit  of  length  for  each  1  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  the 
diameter  would  diange  for  each  degree,  say 
7914-2l)0,000th,  about  l-25th  of  a  mile  (209  feet). 
The  alteration  of  the  length  of  the  day  due  to  such 
a  general  change  of  dimensions  would  be  about 
four-tenths  of  a  second  of  time.  Two  hundred 
and  nine  feet  of  change  of  radius  in  a  globe  of  uni¬ 
form  Composition  would  produce  no  sensible  effect 
on  the  phienomena  of  elevation  and  depression  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  nor  aay  important  effect 
on  such  a  globe,  partly  dry  and  partly  covered  by 
water.  But  in  a  globe  subject  to  unequal  expan¬ 
sion  or  contraction  of  the  mass,  as  our  semi-fluid 
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earth  must  be.  the  effect  of  even  one  degree  of 
cooling  could  not  be  otherwise  than  very  effective 
in  producing  geological  change.  It  must  not  bo 
thought  for  a  moment  that  reiluction  of  tempera¬ 
ture  has  ever  been  or  ever  can  be  accomplished  at 
a  uniform  late  through  all  the  mass  of  the  globe. 
At  the  epoch  of  soli(liflcati(>n  of  the  surface,  with 
a  temperature  of  about  2.038  degrees,  isothermal 
zones  began  below  the  surface ;  as  time  pa.ssed  ou 
they  descended  lower  and  lower;  so  that  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  temjieralure  of  2,058  degrees  may  be 
found  at  about  twenty  miles  while  the  surface 
heat  is  almut  .'>8  degrees.  The  surfactf  has  been 
cooled  2,o00  degrees;  at  five  miles  in  depth  1,500 
degrees ;  at  ten  miles  1,0<(0  degrees ;  at  twenty 
miles  0  degrees. 

Temperature  of  the  Sea. — Drs.  Carpenter  and 
W'y ville  Thomson  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
remarkable  physical  law  regarding  the  temi>erature 
of  the  sea.  To  the  almost  universal  law  that  heat 
causes  expansion,  and  cold  contraction,  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  a  body,  water  has  long  been  known  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  striking  exception.  When  any  body  of 
fresh  water  is  exposed  to  a  reduction  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  as  the  surface  layer  becomes  colder  than  the 
remainder  of  the  fluid,  it  becomes  likewise  heavier, 
and  sinks,  therefore,  to  the  bottom,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  a  warmer  and  consequently  lighter 
stratum.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  tem¬ 
perature  has  sunk  to  89“  Falir,  when  the  law  cea¬ 
ses  to  act  Below  this  point — teniied  the  maxi¬ 
mum  density  of  water —  any  additional  reduction 
of  temperature  causes  expansion,  instead  of  con¬ 
traction,  and  consequently  the  surface-layer  be¬ 
comes  and  remains  the  lightest,  and  does  not  sink 
as  before  to  the  bottom.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  this 
deviation  from  the  regular  law  were  not  provided 
for  in  the  case  of  water,  all  our  lakes  and  rivers 
would  begin  to  freeze  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
and  would,  in  our  climate,  become  ultimately  en¬ 
tirely  converted  into  ice.  It  has  always  been  be¬ 
lieved  that  what  we  have  just  stated  held  good  for 
all  water,  whether  fresh  or  salt;  hence  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Sir  J.  Herschel  that,  “  in  very  deep  water 
all  over  the  globe  a  uniform  temperature  of  39’ 
Fahr.  is  found  to  prevail;"  it  would  almost  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  the  case  if  the  maximum  den.sity  of 
salt  water,  like  that  of  fresh,  were  reached  at  this 
temperature.  We  now  know,  however,  that  the 
law  must  be  differently  stated  for  sea- water.  By 
sending  down  thermometers  attached  to  the  sound¬ 
ing  line,  Drs.  Carpenter  and  Thomson  have  proved 
that  in  certain  areas — supposed  to  be  those  travers¬ 
ed  by  cold  currents  from  the  polar  regions — the 
temperature  at  the  bottom  was  as  low  as  32’  Fahr, 
whilst  that  of  the  surface  might  be  as  high  as  53° 
Fahr.,  a  difference  of  more  than  20°.  'I'liis  great 
difference  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  existence 
of  cold  polar  and  warm  equatorial  currents ;  whilst 
the  very  low  tem[>erature  of  the  bottom  is  explain¬ 
ed  by  certain  ex|>eriment8  of  Despretz.  establishing 
beyond  a  doubt  the  fact  that  “sea-water,  in  virtue 
of  its  saline  impregnation,  contracts  continuously 
down  to  its  ordinary  freezing-point,  which  is  below 
28°  Fahrenheit " — Spectator. 

Curiofu  Discovery. — A  pa]ier  was  recently  read 
before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  which  stated  that  ou  the  southeru 
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shore  of  Lnke  Superior,  in  Marquette  county,  Wis¬ 
consin,  were  found  remHina  of  lon^r  canals  and 
dams  constructed  by  the  beavers  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  tlieir  cuttings,  consisting  of  trunks  of 
trees  two  or  three  feet  lotjg.  from  the  places  where 
trees  had  fallen  to  their  lodges.  Some  of  tliese 
canals  were  HOO,  40o,  and  5o0  feet  long.  They 
were  generally  three  feet  wide,  with  an  average 
depth  of  three  feet.  In  order  to  maintain  a  contin¬ 
uous  depth  of  water,  they  made  dams  at  certain 
distancc.s,  and  fitllowed  the  Chinese  plan — to  whom 
the  look  was  unknown — of  drawing  their  cargo 
from  one  level  to  another. 

— The  French  Academy  has  been  listening 
to  an  ehils)rate  paper  by  M.  (  attasson  on  the  effect 
of  diet  on  tfie  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man. 
He  has  been  subjecting  himself  to  various  experi¬ 
ments.  He  tried  coffee,  without  solid  food,  diri-ct- 
ly  he  awoke,  and  his  intellectual  powers  wonder¬ 
fully  increased,  but  his  temj)er  was  not  improved, 
and  he  became  coldly  egotistical  and  exee8.sively 
di.-agrceable — a  coiiilition  only  remedii*d  by  par¬ 
taking  of  a  good  breakfast,  which  made  him  much 
more  amiable,  if  leas  profound.  We  believe  to  a 
considerable  <xient  in  this  theory.  A  good  break¬ 
fast  does  make  one  feel  comfortable,  and  a  gisid 
dinner  expands  our  organa  of  benevolence  remark¬ 
ably,  even  if.  as  it  is  sometimes  the  case  at  Green¬ 
wich  in  the  whitebait  season,  a  slight  obfuscation 
of  the  intellectual  powers — clearly  traced  by  philo¬ 
sophers  to  the  chemical  action  on  the  tissues  of 
new  jioiatoes  and  salmon — is  occasionally  .appar¬ 
ent.  This  [ihilosophy  of  gixid  living  is  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  philo.-ophy,  and  we  hope  exjK-riments  will 
l)e  made  on  the  mo.st  liberal  scale,  especially  select¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  some  thou.sands  of  poor  people 
who.  not  being  accu-stonied  to  good  eating  and 
drinking,  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  satisfactory  results. 

Hit  Sun. — There  are  at  present  two  elusters  of 
large  spots  passing  towards  the  western  limb  of 
the  sun.  The  largest  consists  ol  three  spots.  The 
diameter  of  this  group,  inclusive  of  the  deep  dark 
penumltra,  which  makes  the  whole  appear  almost 
as  if  it  w'ere  one  large  spot,  is  at  least  three  limes 
the  diameter  of  our  globe.  The  two  largo  spots 
arej.igged  around  the  edges,  and  of  no  regular 
form.  They  are  said  to  have  appeared  just  as  if 
some  tremendous  convulsion  in  the  body  of  the 
sun  at  that  part  had  thrown  the  incandescent  en¬ 
velope  aside  in  ah  directions.  The  other  group, 
afxmt  some  24,000  miles  distant  from  the  former, 
consists  of  four  smaller  well-defined  spots.  The.“o 
two  groups  will,  in  a  few  days,  become  smaller  in 
appearance  as  they  pass  ott’  on  the  western  side. 
Another  spot  has  come  in  sight  on  the  eastern 
limb. 

A  Grt'it  Projitf. — Tlic  municipal  council  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  have  now  under  consideration  a  scheme 
which  may  with  little  hesitation  l)e  pronounced  as 
having  for  its  object  the  grandest,  most  imjiortnnt, 
and  most  economical  work  that  has  been  propos¬ 
ed  for  centuries,  and  it  is  one,  moreover,  which 
especially  interests  the  commercial  world  of  Great 
Britain.  The  project  is  simply  the  cutting  of  a 
great  ship  canal  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the 
Mediterranean!  The  proposer,  M.  Staal  de  Mag- 
noDcourt,  estimates  the  cost  of  the  work  at  442,- 


OOO.OOfif,  less  than  18,000,O00L,  and  the  time  ne¬ 
cessary  for  its  completion  at  six  years.  It  would 
form  a  direct  line  of  communication  with  India 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  save  the  whole  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  coasts  in  tlie 
case  of  ships  from  England  or  any  of  the  north¬ 
ern  ports  of  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  England 
might  derive  some  benefit,  commercially,  from 
such  a  scheme,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  the 
posse.ssion  of  Gibraltar  might  not  prove  as  valu¬ 
able  as  it  is  at  present  assumed  to  be.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  practicability  and  comparative  economy 
of  the  project  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  Let  any 
one  cast  bis  eye  over  U»e  map  of  France,  and  he 
will  see  that  if  a  straight  line  be  draw  n  from  Bor¬ 
deaux  toToulouse.it  will  touch  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons  not  far  from  F’erpignan.  From  Bordeaux 
to  Toulouse  the  Garonne  is  a  navigable  and  busy 
river,  so  that  over  two-thirds  of  tlie  line  it  is  only  a 
question  of  widening  and  correcting  a  waterw  ay 
already  in  existence.  From  Toulouse  to  the  Guif 
of  Lyons  there  exists  the  Canal  du  Midi,  and  by 
means  of  these  an  immense  traffic  is  carried  on 
between  the  soutliern  and  western  departments 
of  Franw.  The  line  of  water  exists  already ;  all 
tliat  is  required  is  to  deepen  and  straighten  it ; 
and  if  tliis  could  be  done  in  half  the  time  men¬ 
tioned,  at  double  the  cost,  it  would  be  the  most 
economical  piece  of  work  perhaps  that  was  ever 
executed. — Engineer. 

Vast  ruins  have  been  discovered  in  the  Zulu 
country  in  South  Africa— obelisks  with  colossal 
carvings,  terraces,  and  halls  ofhewn  stone,  or  cut 
out  of  the  solid  roc-k.  The  natives  regard  them 
witli  mysterious  awe,  and  keep  strangers  from 
tiicm,  for  fear  tliat  if  they  arc  approached  no  rain 
will  fall  for  three  years. 

A  Lost  Xation.—A  writer  in  the  Xatal  Mercui-y, 
under  dale  of  the  2d  of  Feb..  J86!»,  says,  when 
treating  of  the  ruins  of  Simbaoe: — “A  day’s 
march  from  Andowa,  lietween  two  hills,  at  the  end 
of  a  vast  and  fertile  valley,  are  the  ruins  of  Axum. 
To  tills  day  incredible  flights  of  stone  steps  con¬ 
duct  Uie  traveller  up  to  ttie  summits  of  tlie  hills, 
in  one  of  which  are  found  deep  grottoes  and  vast 
halls,  cut  out  of  tlie  rock  and  omuniented  witli  col- 
uiiiiis.  Tliere,  according  to  the  traditions  of  tlie 
country,  is  the  tomb  of  tlie  Queen  of  Saba.  The 
adjoining  valley,  shaded  by  majestic  trees,  is  filled 
by  the  remains  of  tlie  city,  consisting  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone.  Very  little  of  the  dibns  reveal 
their  former  purpose.  There  may,  however,  be 
distinguished  two  groups  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
obelisks,  thrown  down.  Seven  of  them  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  ornameuts.  and  are  not  less  than  thirty, 
six  feet  in  length.  These  masterpieces  of  an¬ 
cient  architecture  reveal  to  us  tlie  fact  of  an  an¬ 
cient  civilization  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  w'hicli  has 
disap)>earod  again  tliousands  of  years  since.”  Nie¬ 
buhr  tells  us  of  a  mighty  Abyssinian  empire  ex¬ 
isting  here,  mentioning  in  particular  Saba  and 
says  it  was  so  powerful  that  even  tlie  Roman  and 
Fartliian  strength  could  not  prevail  again-t  it. 
This  last  statement  was  taken  from  a  Greek  in¬ 
scription  found  among  the  ruins, engraved  in  stone. 
On  the  reverse  side  is  anotlier  engraving,  in  some 
ancient  language,  which  has  not  yet  been  deci¬ 
phered.  The  savage  trilies  guard  these  ruins  with 
jealous  care.  No  living  animal  is  allowed  to  bo 
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killed  in  them,  no  tree  permitted  to  be  destroyed,  getlier  with  nn  interesting  example  exhumed 
everything  connected  with  them  being  held  sa-  some  two  years  since  in  excavating  near  the  pre- 
crod,  as  belonging  either  to  a  good  or  evil  power,  sent  site  of  the  foundation  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
A  missionary,  who  penetrated  within  a  short  dis-  London.  Adjoining  the  j^vement  are  the  foiinda- 
tance  of  the  ruins,  writes : — *•  In  this  country  tions  of  Roman  walls,  with  other  evidences  of 
were  also  found  some  very  old  guns,  in  a  hole  in  extensive  buildings.  The  works,  however,  hav- 
the  mountain.  We  got  one  of  the  locks  of  these  ing  only  just  commenced,  it  is  possible  that  many 
guns,  and  found  it  to  have  a  wheel  outside,  with  other  interesting  remains  of  Roman  works  may  be 
cogs  or  teeth ;  and  a  tradition  exists  that  they  discovered, 
came  from  these  ruins.  The  Basutos  often  tell  _  „  .  .  ^ 

ua,  when  asked  if  they  acknowledge  God,  about  Vnrinhon»  of  the  Compass. — -A  paragraph 

the  big  stones  in  the  Banyai,  where  all  created  apjieared  some  time  ago  in  the  frontier  papers  an- 
tliings  are  to  be  seen,  even  sphinxes,  pyramidal-  noundng  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Davies,  of  Colesberg,  had 
shaped  buildings,  and  catacombs." — Letter  in  the  invented  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  with  accu- 
Altienceum.  *‘“cy  the  variations  of  tlie  compass  from  local 

attraction  or  other  causes,  which  are  so  puzzling 
Discovery  of  a  Roman  Tes^lated  Pavement. — An  and  sometimes  dangerous  to  navigators.  Mr. 
interesting  discovery  has  been  made  within  the  Davies  is  now  in  town,  and  his  invention  has 
last  few  days  of  a  Roman  tesselated  pavement,  undergone  a  most  severe  and  lengthened  examina- 
at  the  corner  of  the  Poultry,  where  men  were  ex-  tion  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  .Maclear  and  .Mr. 
cavatingfor  the  formation  of  the  new  street  from  Tracy,  the  sailing-master  of  the  Racoon.  We  are 
the  Mansion  House  to  Blackfriars.  The  pavement  glad  to  say  that  their  report  is  most  favorable,  and 
lies  about  17  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  Mr.  Davies  proceeds  by  the  Roman  to  submit  his 
and.  as  far  as  can  be  at  present  ascertained,  is  in  invention  to  competent  authorities  in  England, 
excellent  preservation.  It  is  evidently  of  some  He  is  backed  by  a  recommendation  from  his  Ex- 
exleut,  and  possesses  an  ornamental  pattern  iudi-  cellency  Sir  P.  W odehouse,  who  has  taken  a  warm 
eating  a  design  of  great  beauty,  elaborately  exe-  interest  in  the  matter.  We  have  ourselves  care- 
cuted  in  small  tesserae  of  various  colors.  It  be-  fully  examined  Mr.  Davies’  models,  and  without 
longs  to  the  finest  class  of  such  remains,  and  is  dogmatically  pronouncing  upon  the  feasibility  or 
only  equalled  by  the  pavements  discovered  in  otherwise  of  the  invention,  are  happy  to  bear  tes- 
1808  in  Leadenhall  Street,  in  18o5,  under  the  timouy  to  its  extreme  ingenuity.  The  idea  de- 
Bank  of  England,  those  found  in  1841  beneath  velop^  by  Mr.  Davies  is  really  Hue,  whether  or  no 
the  late  French  Protestant  Church,  Threadneedle  it  turns  out  to  be  capable  of  practical  application. 
Street,  and  others  near  the  old  Excise  OflBce,  to-  — Cape  Argus,  April  19. 


ART. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  modem  civilization,  to  the  uninitiated,  always  seemed  to  have  been 
sculpture  has  never,  even  in  a  single  instance,  constructed  on  purpose  to  allow  the  works  of  the 
attained  the  position  which  it  held  almost  with-  three  or  four  Academician  sculptors  to  be  tolerably 
out  a  disputant  in  the  old.  Even  in  England,  seen,  whilst  the  works  of  all  outsiders  were 
where  the  last  half  century  has  seeu  such  a  pro-  ingeniously  doomed  to  a  kind  of  limbo;  exhibited 
digious  development  in  the  Fine  Arts,  notwith-  so  far  as  the  locality  was  concerned,  but  in  every 

standing  the  Elgin  Marbles  and  other  specimens  other  respect  worse  than  invisible.  And  when 

of  the  antique  which  have  been  secured  for  her  we  look  at  certain  names  on  the  list  of  recent 

galleries,  ^ulptors  have  scarcely  begun  as  yet  Academical  sculptors,  and  compare  their  works 

to  claim  a  share  of  the  attention  monopolised  by  with  those  which  a  few  contemporaneous  out- 
the  disciples  of  the  sister  art  Among  us  it  is  aiders  have  produced,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
practically  non-existent.  The  Saturday  Review,  womler  at  an  impulse  which  may  have  been  only 
in  a  notice  of  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Royal  one  of  simple  self-preservation. 

Academy,  says ; — “  Sculpture  has  never  yet  in  However  these  things  were,  nunc  tandem  redit 
England  succeeded  in  obtaining  equal  honours  animus ;  and,  in  that  splendid  series  of  rooms 
with  her  sister  art  Though  the  elder  of  the  which  we  owe  to  the  wise  liberality  of  the  present 
two,  and  by  old  confession  the  higher  and  the  Academy,  Sculpture  has  at  least  found  a  hand- 
more  intellectual,  among  us  she  has  everywhere  some  and  an  accessible  habitation.  Yet,  even 
to  yield  the  precedence  to  Painting.  She  hardly  here,  and  with  a  full  confidence  that  there  was 
brings  money  to  any  of  her  followers,  except  every  desire  on  the  part  of  the  building  Council 
through  the  prosaic  practice  of  portraiture  ;  her  to  do  justice  to  this  art,  we  cannot  help  observing 
followers,  with  a  few  illustrious  exceptions,  arc  that  the  more  flourishing  aud  brilliant  younger 
mostly  untrained  men,  who  in  every  point  rank,  sister  has  still  contrived  to  maintain  her  social 
aitd  deserve  to  rank,  below  their  brother  painters ;  supremacy.”  Royalty  is  represented  at  the  Ex- 
w«  must  confess  in  sadness  that  they  know  little  hibition  by  H.  R.  11.  the  Princess  Louise.  She 
about  her,  and  the  British  public,  by  a  natural  exhibits  a  bust  of  her  mother.  Queen  Victoria, 
result,  knows  less.  And  nowhere,  it  is  a  notori-  which  is  on  the  whole  rather  favorably  criticised, 
ous  fact,  has  this  apathy  to  Sculpture  been  more  Jt  seems  that  the  English  critics  have  to  complain 
marked  than  it  was  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  of  the  same  abuses  in  the  management  of  their 
two  series  of  cellars,  and  whatever,  in  pre-historic  Academy  which  have  so  long  furnished  the  text 
times,  preceded  them  in  Somerset  House,  are  for  accusations  of  our  own,  and  which  we  referred 
now,  happily,  things  of  the  past  Those  rooms,  to  last  month,  viz :  the  appropriation  of  the  space 
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to  the  second  class  work  of  Academicians  and 
Associates  to  the  exclusion  of  better  work.  One 
of  them  says  of  the  Exhibition  now  in  progress 
in  London,  that: — “ By  common  consent  some  of 
the  worst  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  are  by 
Academicians  and  Associates.  Of  the  former 
there  are  at  least  seven,  of  the  latter  there  are  at 
all  events  two,  who  could  have  little  chance  of  a 
place  on  the  walls  had  they  to  rely  on  merits 
instead  of  on  vested  rights.  It  is  in  mercy  that 
such  works,  which  usurp  the  best  places  and  dis¬ 
figure  the  Exhibition,  are  passed  quietly  by  w'ith- 
out  notice  The  President  possibly  hinted  at 
Some  of  these  sad  cases  when  he  said  that  it 
might  V>e  hoped  the  Academy  would  find  itself  in 
a  position  to  extend  charitable  aid  to  the  less 
sum'ssful  members  of  the  profession." 

Ilow'  this  abuse  can  bo  accounted  for  we  can- 
not  understand,  (of  course  we  would  not  hint 
favoritism)  except  on  the  assumption  that  an 
Academician  cau  do  nothing  ill  \V'e  fear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  artists  and  public  will  fail  to  ap¬ 
preciate  this  until  some  test  of  admittance  is 
adopted  different  from  any  now  in  use. 

intimated  laet  month  the  National  Acade¬ 
my  of  Denign  lias  entered  upon  a  course  of  reform 
which  will  soon  remove  the  most  conspicuous  abu¬ 
ses.  It  has  amended  its  constitution  so  that  Acade¬ 
micians  and  Associates  may  be  elected  from  the 
general  body  of  artists  throughout  the  country, 
and  adopted  an  additional  section  which  provides 
that  “there  shall  be  held  stated  meetings  of  the 
Academy  on  tlie  evenings  of  the  second  Wednes¬ 
days  of  November  and  February  each  year  for  tlie 
transaction  of, general  business;  and  said  meetings 
may  adjourn  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed 
e.x|iedient."  It  is  also  provided  that  the  President 
and  Vice-President  shall  not  be  elected  for  more 
tlian  two  consecutive  terms;  that  three  Acadeini- 
i  clans,  nut  members  of  the  Council  or  officers  of  the 

'  Academy,  siiall  constitute  the  committee  for  select¬ 

ing  tlie  works  of  art  and  arranging  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Academy  for  the  year;  no  member  of  tlie 
committee  to  be  eligible  for  two  consecutive  years; 
and  that  the  ofiicers,  during  their  term  of  office, 
shall  have  the  entire  control  of  the  affairs  of  tlie 
Academy,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Academicians,  provided  that  the  power  to  mort¬ 
gage  or  otherwise  dis^Mi-se  of  the  real  estate  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Academy  rests  solely  in  the  A  cademiciaiis 
themselves. 

The  fabrication  of  Egyptian  mummies  is  carried 
on  in  Paris  on  a  very  large  scale.  One  man  alone, 
we  are  told,  has  manufactured  no  less  than  800 
“  relic-”  of  the  Ptolomian  era  for  provincial 
I  mu.seums.  This  outdoes  even  Barnuin  in  his 

own  line.  The  export  business  in  counterfeit 
mummies  extends  over  half  the  globe,  even  to 
Egypt  itself,  whence  they  return  to  Europe  with  a 


sort  of  guarantee  of  genuineness.  A  skull,  two 
fillets  of  veal,  a  dog’s  skin,  and  some  linen  bands, 
sulHco  for  all  that  was  mortal  of  a  Cheops,  a 
Pharaoh,  a  Ptolemy,  or  a  Cleopatra.  How  this 
takes  the  romance  out  of  the  lines  by  Horace 
Smith  to  a  mummy. 

And  thou  hast  walked  about,  how  strange  a  story  I 
In  Thebes's  streets,  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Tub  Galaxt. 

A  next)  method  of  epecidation  has  been  invent¬ 
ed  in  Paris,  which  will  doubtless  retlound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  artists,  A  gentleman  of  culture  and 
ta.ste  collects  a  gallery  of  pictures  by  distinguished 
artists,  throws  it  open  to  the  public,  has  it  noticed 
by  the  critics  of  the  press,  and  then  sells  it  at  auc¬ 
tion.  The  last  two  or  three  ventures  having  been 
eminently  successful,  the  trick  is  not  likely  to  lack 
imitators,  either  there  or  elsewhere. 

Frank  Bucheer  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Swis,s  Government  to  paint  portraits  of  the  great 
men  of  our  nation,  for  its  capitol.  He  has  already 
finished  those  of  Wra.  Cullen  Bryant  and  General 
Sherman,  and  is  now  engaged  on  that  of  ex-Sec- 
relary  Seward. 

Count  de  WaUleck,  of  Paris,  has  sent  to  the  Fine 
Arts  Exhibition  in  that  city,  a  picture  representing 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  persons.  The  venerable 
artist  is  lO.S  years  old,  enjoys  excellent  health,  and 
takes  vigorous  walking  exercise  every  day. 

A  new  marble  for  sculpture  has  been  discovered 
at  Laas,  Austria.  It  is  said  to  resemble  that  of 
Paros,  but  is  somewhat  coarser  in  grain,  and  has 
a  sligiit  golden  tint  which  artists  consider  prefera¬ 
ble  to  the  cold  whiteness  of  the  Carrara  and  6er- 
ravezza  marbles. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  appeared  as  a  witness  in 
a  London  police  court,  recently,  in  a  case  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  made  an  indignant  pro¬ 
test  against  the  barbarous  practice  of  cropping 
dogs  ears. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  has  sold  his  great  work  in 
the  Academy — the  “Swannery  invaded  by  Sea 
Eagles  " — to  the  .Marquis  of  Nurlhampton,  for  four 
thousand  guineas. 

A  London  pleotographer,  who  has  photographed 
nearly  all  the  Royal  laniily  of  England,  has  sold 
£35,000  worth  of  carte*  ae  tisite  of  its  various 
members. 

There  are  2,452  ptcfwre*  in  the  present  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Royal  Academy,  lAUidou,  besides  758 
designs  and  sketches,  and  a  fair  display  of  sculpture 
and  engraving. 

Over  seventy  thousand  people  visited  the  French 
Acudciny  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Exhibition 
this  year. 


VARIETIES. 


Thomas  Carlyle  and  Robert  Browning  recently 
took  tea  with  Queen  Victoria. 

Thf  grim,  coarse,  unpolite  Trumbull  of  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope’s  last  novel,  “  Pliineas  Finn,"  is  said  by  an 
Engli.sh  Liberal  organ  tube  a  portrait  of  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Bright.  51r.  Trollope  declares  the  as¬ 
sertion  to  be  untrue  and  unjustifiable. 


The  late  Lord  Brougham  had  such  an  aversion 
to  trouble  about  money  matters  that  he  made  over 
everything — ex-Cliancellor’s  pension,  house  and 
and,  books,  plate,  furniture — to  his  brother  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  in  turn  provided  Ibr  current  expenses. 

Branding  the  same  man  more  than  once,  in  the 
British  army,  fur  desertion,  wiiicli  had  been  abo- 
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lisbed  by  recent  Parliamentary  statute,  has  been 
revived  since  the  courts-martial  have  been  deprived 
of  the  luxury  of  the  cat-o’-nine-tails. 

The  effect  of  this  revival  has  been,  to  quote  the 
Pall  Moll  Bwigrt,  that  “  several  sentenced  men,  al¬ 
ready  iud--libly  branded,  have  been  further  marked 
witli  two  or  three  additional  letters,  such 
as  an  extra  I).,  as  well  as  B.  C.  for  ‘  bad  charac¬ 
ter* ;  and  with  this  (gentle  assistance  towards  gain- 
in(5  an  honest  livelihood  have  been  discharjfed 
from  the  service,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  falling 
withiu  the  provisions  of  the  Habitual  Criminal 
Bill,  possibly  of  lieing  further  tattoed  by  Colonel 
Fraser  of  the  city  police,  and  then,  having  died  in 
prison,  of  presenting  an  appearance  at  the  resur¬ 
rection  which  will  pu/.zle  their  celestial  as  much 
as  their  existence  had  puzzled  tlieir  terrestrial  guar¬ 
dians.'* 

W  ithout  following  the  poor  fellows  into  the  next 
world,  we  should  think  that  the  War  Office  might 
devise  some  more  humane  method  of  maintaining 
the  discipline  of  the  service. 

Dr.  Willard  Parker  $aya : — There  have  died  in 
New  York  withiu  a  few  years  three  excellent 
clergymen,  all  of  whom  would  now  bo  alive  had 
they  not  used  tobacco. 

The  difference  in  the  operation  of  tobacco  and 
alcohol  is  this:  while  alcohol  causes  tangible 
changes  in  certain  organs,  tobacco  gradually 
lowers  the  vital  tone  of  the  whole  system,  so 
that  the  life  ends  sooner  than  it  ought  to. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are  2:<6.0(K)  smokers 
in  New  York  now.  At  some  hotel  bars  in  the 
city  a  tliousaud  dollars  a  day  ere  spent  for 
tobacco  and  rum.  A  “moderate  smoker"  uses 
Bay  not  over  four  cigars  daily  ;  and  immoderate 
ones  ten  or  flfleen.  Cigars  of  good  quality  cost 
fifteen  cents  apiece  at  wholesale,  and  twenty -live 
cents  at  retail. 

Call  the  price,  however,  only  ten  cents ;  if 
these  235,000  city  smokers  are  “  moderate,” 
they  are  paying  ninety-four  thotisand  dollars  a 
day  for  cigars,  without  mentioning  “  drinks.*’  This 
is  an  expenditure  of  thirty-tour  million  three 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  no 
good,  but  for  harm. 

Paaie  Diahumda. — The  more  valuable  an  article 
is  the  more  it  is  counterfeited,  and  the  greater 
the  perfection  to  which  falsification  is  carried. 
Tlie  diamond  has  been  so  successfully  imitaU-d 
that  he  must  be  an  expert  indeed  who  can  tell 
the  false  from  the  true.  A  method  which  any 
one  can  apply,  or  easily  get  applied,  has  been  a 
desideratum;  but  the  want  exists  no  longer.  If 
yon  have  a  d<3ubtful  stone,  put  it,  or  cause  it  to 
bo  put,  into  a  leaden  or  platinum  cup,  with  some 
powdered  fluor-spar,  and  a  little  oil  of  vitriol , 
warm  the  vessel  over  some  lighted  charcoal,  in  u 
fireplace,  or  wherever  there  is  a  strong  draught, 
to  carry  away  the  noxious  vajwrs  that  will  V>e 
copiously  evolved.  When  these  vapors  have 
ceased  rising  let  the  whole  cool,  and  then  stir  the 
mixture  with  a  glass  rod  to  fish  out.the  diamond. 
If  you  find  it  intact  it  is  a  genuine  stone;  but  if 
it  is  false  it  will  be  corroded  by  the  hydrofluoric 
acid  that  luas  been  generated  around  it  K  small 
*•  paste"  diamond  would  disappear  altogether 
under  the  treatment  They  who  profit  by  this 
receipt  have  to  Uiank  Signor  Massimo  Levi,  au 
Italian  cliemist — Once  a  Wtek. 


Sir  Henry  Rawiinaon  las  found  Edt'n. —  lie 
maintains  that  the  Babylonian  documents  in  our 
possession  will  give  us  the  whole  history  which 
is  recorded  in  Genesis  from  the  time  of  Abraham. 
The  Garden  of  Eden,  he  as.serts,  is  the  primeval 
name  of  Babylon. 

Rig  Bihle. — Who  wants  to  see  “  the  largest 
Bible  in  the  world  ?  "  The  late  Mr.  John  Grey 
Bell,  of  Manchester,  an  untiring  print-collector 
and  book-hunter,  devoted  many  years  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Bible  by  inserting  in  Macklin's 
folio  edition  above  a  thousand  original  drawings 
and  photograplis,  and  nearly  tmi  thousand  en¬ 
gravings,  with  300  specimen-leaves  of  old  and 
rare  editions  of  the  Bible.  Tlio  result  was  sixty- 
thn'e  handsomely-bound  fol  o  volumes,  with 
double  the  numlicr  of  illustrations  containeil  in 
the  famous  Bowyer  Bible  of  forty-five  volumes. 
This  big  Bible  is  now  on  sale  — AthenfFuiii. 

Burying  A  lire  — Great  efforts  have  been  made 
by  scientific  men  to  discover  some  rule  by  which 
death  may  be  infallibly  indicatciL  For  years  the 
French  Govenunent  has  held  out  a  standing  re¬ 
ward  of  a  large  amount  of  money  to  any  one  who 
would  discover  and  communicate  a  satisfactory 
test,  other  than  that  of  actual  decomposition,  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  skin  turning  to  lie  black  and  blue 
and  green,  which  is  conclusive  on  the  subject; 
but  in  cold  weather  this  may  not  take  place  in 
many  weeks,  and  to  *•  keep  the  Ixidy  ”  so  long 
would  be  inconvenient  and  objectionable  on  seve¬ 
ral  accounts.  A  method  has  recently  been  given 
to  the  French  Government  which  will  probably 
take  the  prize.  Hold  a  lighted  candle  to  any  jior- 
tion  of  a  body,  a  blister  will  soon  rise  ;  if  on  punc¬ 
ture  it  gives  out  a  fluid  substance,  death  has  not 
taken  place ;  if  it  emits  air  only,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  life  has  become  entirely  extinct,  for 
which  we  oiler  but  one  reason  among  others :  In 
case  of  at'tual  death  the  blooil  is  congealed — in  a 
sense,  there  is  no  moisture,  simply  a  little  air ; 
this,  being  rarified  under  a  flame,  raises  up  the 
skin;  if  there  is  life,  the  flame  causes  an  iiiflam- 
niation.  and  nature,  in  her  alarm,  sends  increased 
material  there  tor  repairs,  a  kind  of  glairy  fluid, 
and  this,  being  sent  there  in  excess,  causes  the 
skin  to  rise.  Inability  to  feel  the  pulse  or  heart 
beat,  cold  skin,  or  dew  on  a  bit  of  glass — none  of 
thc.se  are  condusive,  ns  there  has  lieen  life  when 
none  of  these  were  observed. — Haifa  Journal  of 
Health. 

Constancy  of  Woman. — There  is  not  an  accom¬ 
plishment  in  the  mind  of  a  female  more  enchantiiig, 
nor  one  which  adds  more  dignity  and  grace  to  her 
person  than  constancy.  W  hatever  share  of  beauty 
lie  may  be  pos-sessed  of,  whether  she  may  have  the 
tinge  of  Hebe  on  her  cheeks,  vying  in  color  with 
the  damask  rose,  and  breath  as  tragrant — and  the 
graceful  and  elegant  gait  of  an  Artel — still,  utdess 
site  is  endowi*d  with  this  characteristic  of  a  virtu¬ 
ous  atid  ingenuous  mind,  all  her  personal  charms 
will  fade  away,  through  neglect,  like  decaying  fruit 
in  autumn.  The  whole  list  of  female  virtues  are 
in  their  kind  essential  to  the  felicity  of  man :  but 
there  is  bucIi  beauty  and  grandeur  of  sentiiiieiit 
displayed  in  the  exercise  of  consUncy,  that  it  has 
been  justly  esteemed  by  the  dratnatic  poets  as  the 
chief  excellence  of  their  hcroitics. 


I 


